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SESSION 1899-1900. 



FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The FirBt Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hotel M^tropole, on Tuesday, November 7, 1899, 
when a Paper on " Ceylon in 1890 " was read by John Ferguson, 
Esq. (of Colombo). 

Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, G.O.M.G., a member of the Council of 
the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 97 Fellows 
bad been elected, viz. 17 Resident, 80 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

WUliam Duff Bruce, MJnstC.E., M.LM.E,, Rev, C. F, P, Collingridge, 
Rev, WiUiam James Conybeare, B.A., Richard A, Cooper, Carmelo De Piro 
D'Amico, M.D,t M,R.C.S., Samuel A. Davenport, WiUiam J, Hiam, Charles H, 
Inglis, Christopher A. Leechman, B, W, Levy, Sir Frederick R, Saunders, 
K.C.M.O., T. W. Simpson, John Speak, George Thome, Charles Vercoe, Harry 
Wicking, D. Laniale WUson. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Arthur Acheson-Gray {New Zealand), R. G. Allen (Lagos), Hon. John 
Archibald, M.L.C. (Queensland), G. W, Campbell Amott (U.S,A.), Henry F, 
Atkinson (Rhodesia), Robert Baker, C.E. (Straits Settlements), Elliott L. 
Barton (New Zealand), Alexander A. Blackman (New South Wales) E. G. 
Broadrick (Straits Settlements), Benjamin Brookman, Jun. (South Australia), 
J, Mortimer Buckland (Transvaal), Charles W, Colder (New South Wales), 
H, A. Carter (Lieutenant, 11th Bombay Infantry), Alfred CaruanaGatto, 
BJL,, LL.D, (Malta), J. W. Cherry (Gold Coast Colony), Charles F, Coxwell, 
MJ), (Victoria), R. /. Clarke (Lieutenant, R.A.) (Sierra Leone), Ponsonby M, 
Crosthwaiie, C.E. (Cyprus), Samuel A, H. Culpeper (British Guiana), C. W, 
Cronly DitUm (Fia^t Africa), J. Alfred EUis, J J*. (Cape Colony), Creasy 
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Ewens {Hong Kcng), Frederick A, Fitzgerald (Caruida), George H. Fumer 
{Trainsvaal)t Roderick M, Gray (Hong Kong), Sydney Hancock {Hong Kong), 
£lmest James Hayford, M.D., M.R.C.S,E, {Sierra Leone) Bev. Mark C. 
Hayford {Oold Coast Colony), H, Lyster Jameson, B,A., Ph.D, {British New 
Guinea), Douglas Jones {Hong Kong), Laurie P. Lawrence {South Australia), 
George Levy {Orange Free State), Bev. T. S. Linscott {Canada), Charles E, 
Maguire, M.D, {Lagos), Dr. H. Maw {New South Wales), Alexander 
McConachie {Hong Kong), William McMillan {New South Wales), James 
McTaggart {Bhodesia), H. L. Mourilyan {Lieutenant, Royal Warwickshire 
Begiment), {Sierra Leone), James M. P. Muirhead {Cape Colony), William 
Nicholson {Lagos), Tlwmas Palmer {Transvaal), Joseph D. Pemberton {British 
Columbia), Bobert B. Pilkington, B.A., B.L. {Western Australia), Charles 
Pobec {Gold Coast Colony), Hon. Henry E. Pollock {Hong Kong), Alfred H. 
Bennie {Hong Kong), Thomas H. Beid {Hong Kong), Bobert Bichards {New 
South Wales), Edward BicJiardson {Gold Coast Colony), Henry A. Bitehie 
{Hong Kong), Captain E. Bokeby Bobinson {Sierra Leone), John Bobinson 
{Transvaal), John A. Bogers {Gold Coast Colony), Alexander J. Boss {Straits 
Settlements), Beginald J. B. Boss {Lagos), Harry Percy Sewell, B.A. {Jamaica), 
Bruce Shepherd {Hong Kong), Andrew J. Sievers {New South Wales), H. 
Havelock Smith {Queensland), Bev. Daniel Spencer, LL.D. {Canada), WxUioan 
Spier {Queensland), J. A. Stevenson {New South Wales), Gershom Stewart, 
{Hong Kong), Alfred P. Stokes {Hong Kong), W. H. Stucke, A.B.LB.A. 

i Transvaal), William Evan Thomas, J. P. {Queensland), Hans P. Thomasset 
Seychelles), Bobert M. Tumbull{Neto Zealand), Thomas TumbuU, F.BJ.B.A. 
{New Zealand), John G. Uppleby,L.B.C.P., L.B.C.S. {Cape Colony), Theodore 
C. van Booyen {Ceylon), A. van Starrex {Ceylon), E. C. Vassa,llo, M.A., 
LL.D. {Malta), H. D. Vautin {Western Australia), James H. Vinter {Costa 
Bica), J. Edward G. Wheatley {British North Borneo), diaries D. Wilkinson, 
{Hong Kong), George Wilson, C.B. {Uganda), CJiarlcs Wood {Victoria). 

It was also announced that Donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chair^ian : It is customary at the opening meeting of the 
session for your Chairman to give you some infonnation as to the 
position the Institute has arrived at. A significant indication of 
our position is to be found in the fact that at the present time we 
have 4,204 Fellows, the greater portion of whom, I need hardly say, 
are living abroad in different parts of our vast Empire. As regards 
finance, the condition of the Institute is an eminently satisfactory 
and sound one. Of the sum of £35,020 which had to be borrowed 
in 1886 in order to acquire the Freehold of the Institute, we have 
already paid off over £20,000, and that we should have been able 
to pay off so much in so short a time is, I think you will agree, 
extremely gratifying. During the past year we have had to deplore 
the loss by death of many of our Fellows. I will only refer to one — 
namely, Mr. William Maynard Farmer, who for many years devoted 
himself to the interests of the Institute as one of the Council. His 
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coUeagnes deeply deplore his loss, for he was a mnoh valued member 
of that body and greatly attached to the interests of this Institute. 
It is almost impossible, meeting as we do at this juncture in the affairs 
of the Empire, to avoid calling attention to the object for which this 
Institute was founded. It began, as many of you are aware, in an 
exceedingly small way, having quarters first in one part of London 
and then in another. It began in 1868, and in 1882 the Royal 
Charter was granted. Among the objects of the Institute as there 
set forth is the preservation of a permanent union between the 
Mother Country and the various parts of the Empire. It must 
indeed be a matter of congratulation to every member of this 
Instituie to find, after these 81 years of its existence, that there has 
been of late such a magnificent manifestation of loyalty from all 
parts of Her Majesty's dominions, showing that there is no portion 
of that vast Empire that is not ready to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the Mother Coimtry in order to take care that the Flag of Old 
England is not insulted, and that the interests of British subjects 
are maintained in whatever part of the world they may be living. 
It is the unity of the Empire that this Institute has at heart, and 
for which the Institute has worked for over 80 years, and will 
continue to work in the far distant future. With these few intro- 
ductory remarks, I will read the resolution unanimously passed by 
the Council at its meeting to-day. 

" The Council of the Boyal Colonial Institute desire, at their 
meeting to-day, to take the first opportunity they have had on 
reassembling after the recess to record their entire sympathy with 
Her Majesty's Government in having been drawn into hostilities 
with the South African Republic and the Orange Free State, and 
trust that the military operations which have been forced upon 
this country may be brought to a speedy and honourable conclusion, 
with the result of securing lasting peace and prosperity in all parts 
of South Africa. 

" The Council have also noted with the deepest satisfaction the 
loyal co-operation with the Mother Country which this crisis has 
caJled forth in the Colonies, evidenced by the general and en- 
thusiastio manner in which they are contributing representative 
contingents to the Imperial forces for active service in South 
Africa." 

I am quite certain that each one of you concurs in the sentiments 
of this resolution, which will be communicated in due course to 
Her Majesty's Government. 

b2 
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Mr. John Ferguson then read his Paper on 

CEYLON IN 1899. 

Ik the spring of 1892 I had the honour of lecturing before the 
Boyal Colonial Institute on " Ceylon : Its Attractions to Visitors 
and Settlers," ^ and in April 1896, Mr. Justice Clarence, in con- 
nection with the celebration of the centenary of British role, 
read a Paper on "One Hundred Years of British Rule in 
Ceylon." ^ It may be asked what has occurred during the interval 
to justify a third Paper, even on the first and most progressive of 
Crown Colonies. And, in reply, I can only say that a few years 
often make a marked difference either for good or evil in the 
condition of a tropical Colony ; and that, in the case of Ceylon, the 
latter part of the decade now closing has witnessed special pro- 
gress in nearly every branch of Administration connected with 
the island. It has seen a great spread of education (almost the 
beginning of technical instruction) ; of social and sanitary improve- 
ment and of material prosperity among the native population ; an 
increase of irrigation and other public works ; a reorganisation of 
the Civil Service ; a new start in regard to surveys— topographical, 
cadastral, trigonometrical, and archsBological ; with the prospect at 
an early date of an Agricultural Board, with a scientific sts^ and 
experimental stations. We have had, in the closing years of the 
century, a rapid extension of cultivation with the coconut and other 
palms, both by natives and Europeans ; the fall establishment of a 
great planting enterprise, chiefly in the hands of Colonists, in tea, 
and subordinately in cacao and cardamoms, with experiments in 
rubber-yielding trees and other minor products. A new interest and 
much additional activity in mining, especially in plumbago, our one 
mineral, so far, of commercial importance ; and, consequent on all 
this, but especially on the rise in tea-planting, a marked advance in 
the trade and revenue of the island. Then, again, great progress has 
been made in the harbour works (with the addition of a first-class 
graving dock) which are to make Colombo one of the best equipped 
and most convenient, as it is already the most central, port in 
eastern waters between Asia and Australasia, and between China 
and East or South Africa. Still further, there has been a revival 
of activity in respect of railway extension, so that after witnessing 
the completion of one of the grandest and most profitable mountain 

* Proceedings^ Royal Colonial Institute^ Vol. XXIIL, p. 209. 
« Ibid,, Vol. XXVII., p. 314. 
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ndlways in the world, we are now on the eve of extensive works — 
both on the existing broad, and on a very narrow, gauge — which, 
whatever may be thought of them in design and detail, cannot fail 
to exercise much influence on the future of the Colony, more 
especially in regard to districts as yet untouched by European 
enterprise, and, unfortunately, very little occupied by the natives. 

We have here, then, a considerable catalogue of topics that may 
f&irly be brought before you this evening. But, before doing so, 
I think it well to refer, in the briefest possible manner, to a few of 
the salient facts connected with the development of the island. 

The Planting Entebpbise. 

Following the pioneer, Mr. Geo. Bird, General Sir Edward Barnes 
distinguished himself by encouraging systematic coffee cultiva- 
tion, and in opening a plantation of his own near Peradeuiya. That * 
was in 1825 ; but it was not till 1887 that a considerable impetus 
was given to the industry through the introduction of the West 
Indian mode of cultivation by a young Aberdonian, Robert Boyd 
Tytler, who had learned in Jamaica, and who, many years after, 
became the pioneer in cacao cultivation. I am not going to dwell 
on the wealth and trade which the great coffee industry brought 
to the island. Doubtless Ceylon proved the grave of many British 
sovereigns ; but the money spent so freely benefited vast numbers 
of the native Sinhalese and Tamils, and the numbers of roads and 
bridges, villages, and even towns, which sprung up where all had 
been waste land and jungle, and the way in which native cultivation 
followed that of the European planter, attested to the great change 
wrought through the influence of " coffee " throughout the mountain 
zone of Ceylon. With the energetic administration of Governors 
Sir Henry Ward, Sir Hercules Bobinson, and Sir Wm. Gregory, 
the export of coffee by 1877 rose to a million cwt., worth, in the 
markets of Europe, between four and five millions sterling. I need 
not give more than a sentence to the decline and fall of this 
great industry, or to the ten years' conflict with the leaf fungus, 
which wrought such widespread ruin, and drove away 400 to 500 
of the European planters to seek new scenes of labour. From 
800 to 900, however, remained at their posts and, by the strictest 
economy, with the aid of cinchona cultivation as a bridge, they 
carried on, until the day came that tea, a much hardier plant, was 
found to grow where coffee had failed, and indeed to have a sphere 
so wide that from sea-level to close on 7,000 feet, it flourishes, where 
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soil and rainfall are Havourable, and, if allowed, would nodoubt" flush" 
or orop well on the top of Adam's Peak or Pedrotallagalla. In respect 
of tea, again, I am not going into detail ; but I must mention that 
among the pioneers of the cinchona and tea era, the Colony cannot 
forget the names of G. D. B. Harrison and W. Martin Leake (and 
their manager, the late James Taylor), of Mr. Reginald J. Corbet, or of 
the late A. M. Ferguson, and Sir Graeme Elphinstone. Nor should 
the special aid given from the Boyal Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya 
and Eew, through the late Drs. Thwaites and Trimen, be over- 
looked. The former first sounded the alarm about the coffee 
fungus, while he urged attention to cinchona and tea ; and Dr. 
Trimen did more than any other to encourage the cultivation of 
cacao, now an important subsidiary industry, just as his successor, 
Mr. Willis, is doing so much for the planting of rubber-yielding 
trees. 

The rise of Ceylon from a mere military dependency to be the 
first of Crown Colonies, is demonstrably due to the planting enterprise 
which, as Sir Henry Ward and Sir Wm. Gregory acknowledged, gave 
them the surplus revenue which they were enabled to devote to Hos- 
pitals, Schools, Public Works, including irrigation tanks all over the 
island. As a present member of the Civil Service has well put it : — 
*'The well-being of the native, the success of the civilian, the 
efficiency of the Government are bound closely up with the good 
fortune of the planting industry. For the sinews of Ceylon are 
represented by her customs and railways, the two sources of revenue 
which are most closely affected by the ruin or success of the planter." 
Between 1887 and 1877, the general revenue of Ceylon increased 
from 4 to 17 millions of rupees, and then it fell, by 1888, with the 
decline of coffee, to 12 millions, and no Colonial Governor had ever 
a harder task — discharged most manfully, and with marvellous 
success — than fell to Sir Arthur Gordon (now Lord Stanmore) 
during his six years of office, in keeping up a progressive adminis- 
tration, and the credit of the Colony, so as to secure railway exten- 
sion and irrigation works, in spite of comparatively limited means. 
His successor reaped a splendid harvest of receipts from the rapid 
spread of '' tea," so that Sir Arthur Havelock saw the general revenue 
rise to 21 millions of rupees ; while our present ruler. Sir West 
Ridgeway, has already 25 millions to deal with, or considerably more 
than double the maximum controlled by Sir Hercules Robinson 
when he administered Ceylon. The Public Debt of the Colony is 
only equal to two years' revenue. 

I may as well here indicate a few of the statistics bearing on the 
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above revenual development. The export trade in Ceylon tea began in 
1873 with 28 lb. By 1879 it rose to 100,000 lb. ; in 1889 to 84,000,000 
lb. ; and 1899 will probably show a total export of 125,000,000 lb. 
There are now of all ages about 880,000 acres, including native 
gardens, cultivated with tea, and were it not for the check given 
by fixing the value of the rapee at Is. Ad. (a blessing in disguise to 
planters, as discouraging over-production) we should ere now have 
seen 400,000 or more acres covered with our staple product. Many 
of us hoped that the Indian Currency Commission would have com- 
promised by selecting Is. 3d. as the value of the rupee, and in the 
interests of the general development of India and Ceylon this would 
have been better. But, considering how very gradually, though 
surely, Indian and Ceylon tea is getting into consumption in the 
United States, Russia, and the rest of the Continent of Europe, it 
may, as I have said, be just as well that for some time to come we 
should be content with having attained, practically, our maximum 
production of tea in Ceylon. 

When the very commendable efforts of the planters, by means 
of a self-imposed cess, to advertise their teas in the United States, 
and, more recently, throughout the Continent of Europe, take 
fuller effect, there will be room for a greater outturn from Ceylon. 
A good deal of progress has been made in North Amenca, and there 
are promising openings, I am glad to learn from a City friend, in 
seyeral parts of South America, where Ceylon begins to take the 
place of Mat£ tea. Much is expected from the Paris Exhibition 
next year, where the Ceylon Court and Tea, as well as other products 
will begreatly in evidence ; and you. Sir (addressing the Chairman), 
will preside over a Commission having the interests of the Colony 
at heart. Altogether no effort is being spared by the producers, and 
by many merchants, to bring their pure, wholesome teas, carefully 
prepared in factories equipped with the latest and best machinery 
and other appliances, under the notice of hkely consumers in all 
parts of the world. The direct tea trade to countries other than the 
United Kingdom fostered by Public Sales in Colombo was repre- 
sented last year by a total of 28^ million pounds against 96 
million pounds to London, and the proportion has been well 
maintained — indeed, improved — during the present year. 

It goes without saying that the tea-plant has enemies, and much 
has lately been heard of fungoid bhghts which have iot many years 
damaged tea in Assam. It must never be forgotten, however, that 
tea is a far hardier plant than coffee, and its crop is one of leaf, not 
of fmit, with chances extending over nine out of twelve months in 
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the year, in place of only one or two gatherings of coffee cherries. 
Tea can be pruned down and all affected portions burnt in a very 
complete way, without much loss of time in cropping. So far as I 
can judge, therefore, with the attention henceforward to be gi^en 
to pests, and to judicious liberal cultivation, the tea industry of 
Ceylon in the large majority of districts and estates is a stable, 
reliable enterprise for many years to come. 

Minor Products. 

Turning to some of the other estate products, there is cacao 
cultivation, which begun, practically, some twenty years ago, now 
covers 28,000 acres in Ceylon, the export rising from 10 cwt. in 
1878 to 87,000 in 1898, while it promises to exceed 40,000 cwt. in 
the present year. There is no prospect of this product being over- 
done in Ceylon, the area of rich sheltered land suited to its cultiva- 
tion being very limited. 

We have next cardamoms — a spice for which there is a special 
demand in the Indian Presidency towns as well as in Europe. Some 
6,000 acres are planted with cardamoms on Ceylon plantations, the 
export rising from 16,000 lb., in 1880, to 581,478 lb. last year. 

For poor old coffee there is little or no hope of revival in Ceylon, 
and from the million cwt. of the '^ seventies," the export fell to a 
little over 18,000 cwt. last year ; but in 1899 there appears to be 
an increase, though it can only be temporary ; for the Liberian 
variety does not seem to succeed any more than the Arabian. 

The brief record of cinchona planting in Ceylon is a thing by 
itself, full even of romantic interest. Dr. Thwaites did all in his 
power to make Sir Clement Markham's historic expedition to the 
Andes a practical success, so far as Ceylon was concerned ; but at 
first our planters scorned the idea of cultivating a medicinal plant 1 
A few, however, listened to the good old botanist, and gave his 
Succirubras and Officinalis a trial as avenue trees, or in comers as 
shelter belts. When these were successfully tested and coffee had 
failed, there commenced a rush into cinchona all over the hill country, 
and with continuous groves in many cases proprietors thought they 
were on the road to fortune ; but, alas ! an export of little more than 
a million lb. in 1880, when quinine was 12^. the ounce, was followed 
in 1884 and following years by 12, 18, and 15 million lb., and the 
quinine value came tumbling down to Is. 3d. an ounce, at which 
rate it did not pay to harvest the bark in Ceylon. Lately there has 
been some revival in price, and the export being very low, less than 
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a million pounds last year, it is thought cultivation may prove profit- 
able if judiciously carried out in favourite districts. 

There has of course been an element of romance running right 
through the history of planting in Ceylon, beginning with the early 
days when young men went out on a four or five months' voyage 
round the Cape to supervise the clearing of jungle in the hill country. 
They lived often far remote from neighbours, while district roads and 
bridges were as yet unknown, and food supplies scarce, and often diffi- 
cult to get. But the time came when prosperous plantations were 
dotted over successive districts, and cosy bungalows invited consorts 
from the old country, and brothers began to get out their sisters who 
eventually got exchanged 1 In the dark days of depression, the 
ladies took their full share in the brave struggle, and the reward 
came with the success of tea in a country thoroughly opened up, 
with roads, bridges, and railways, doctors and hospitals, churches and 
clergymen, tennis, golf, and cricket grounds, and a most enjoyable 
climate over a large portion of the highlands of Ceylon. Many of 
the coffee planters who had left us, returned, and now we number 
nearly 1,600 on tea and cacao plantations. 

But I must now turn to native agricultural industry, and first as 
to rice, which has been grown as far back as history extends in 
Ceylon, there is no doubt that the destruction of tanks by the 
Tamils led to a woeful contraction of cultivation. Still, so far back 
aa trading records exist, Ceylon has been dependent on India for 
part of its supply. There was no attempt to restore irrigation 
works by the Portuguese, and very little by the Dutch, or British, 
until " coffee " gave a surplus revenue, and then Governor 
Ward, followed by Sir Hercules Robinson, Sir William Gregory, 
and Sir Arthur Gordon, did much to promote an extended industry 
in rice growing, by restoring large tanks and reviving village 
communities so that the maintenance of channels and even the 
repair of the smaller tanks could be done by the people interested, 
the Government providing sluices and engineering supervision. A 
check on this commendable work took place when the paddy rents 
were abolished in 1892, it being vainly thought by some that freedom 
from this immemorial levy, together with the *' protection " of a ten 
per cent, import duty on Indian rice, would lead to greater industry 
on the part of the liatives and to increased production ; but there is 
no sign of this (save in one interesting experiment under European 
direction), and the importation of Indian rice in place of falling 
off has steadily increased during the past seven years. Our 
present Oovemor, Sir West Bidgeway, however, took in hand the 
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reorganisation of the Irrigation Department last year, and with a 
free hand given to an able and experienced ofl^cer, Mr. Henry 
Parker, we may expect to see some notable results, in which, 
perhaps, other cultivation besides rice may share. 

I may next refer to the second great branch of planting in Ceylon, 
and the one more particularly in the hands of the Ceylonese of all 
races and classes, namely, that of palms, and notably of the coconut, 
palmyra, areca or betel palms, and with this I may couple the 
cultivation of cinnamon, and of certain fruits and vegetables. It is 
a singular fact that so little is made of the coconut and of cinnamon 
in the old native annals — of the latter especially, because there can 
be no doubt of the spice being indigenous to Ceylon, as evidenced 
by the wild cinnamon trees in the central jungles. With very few 
exceptions, Sinhalese own all the cinnamon gardens ; and the 
same is true of the larger proportion of the coconut palm estates 
and gardens in Ceylon, though Tamils, Moormen, Burghers, and 
Europeans are all found among the proprietors of this favourite 
branch of cultivation. The coconut must have originally floated to 
the shores of Ceylon from its native habitat in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and its first growth in the Southern Province is associated 
with the legend of the Kusta Eaja, or leprous king, who benefited 
by drinking the milk of this new tree. Gradually, the cultivation 
extended round the coast. The Dutch, by a system of forced labour, 
compelled the villagers between Colombo and Kalutara to plant up 
certain tracts of country with this valuable palm. In British times 
not much was added to cultivation before the middle of the century ; 
but when the new enterprise in coffee brought money into the 
hands of a host of native cart contractors, artificers, renters and 
traders of all the native races, the planting of coconut gardens 
became a favourite mode of investment ; and since 1861 I have 
watched the occupation, in this way, of the Mahaoya valley for 80 to 
40 miles inland from Negombo, and also the opening of new districts 
at Madampe, Chilaw and Puttalam, in Kurunegala, to the south of 
Batticaloa, and in different parts of the western, central, and 
southern provinces. When coffee fell, the extension of coconuts 
nearly stopped ; but with the return of general prosperity under tea, 
renewed activity has been observed in opening coconut land, wisely 
encouraged by the sale of suitable Crown land in several new districts 
of late years ; even now, if the food of the mass of the population 
as well as the export trade is considered, it may be a question 
whether the coconut palm is not the most important tree in Ceylon. 
During the past 40 years, I reckon, the cultivation has extended 
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from 250,000 to about 600,000 acres, with 50,000,000 of palms, 
yielding an annual crop of about a thousand million of nuts, of which 
not more than oQe-third is exported in the shape of coconut oil, coir 
fibre, copra or punac, desiccated coconut for confectionery, etc., and 
nuts — the whole of this export being worth, in a good year, 
about 1,000,000Z. sterling. The rest of the crop is utilised for the 
food of the people, apart from a certain number devoted to the 
intoxicating spirit, arrack, and to sweet as well as fermented toddy. 
What the coconut is to the south, the palmyra is to the dry north 
of Ceylon, to the Tamils of the Ja&a Peninsula and of Manaar, 
etc., and there can be no good reason why this cultivation should 
not be greatly extended in the drier portions of the island. 

I most dismiss the other palms, fhiit and vegetable cultivation, 
of the island, in a word. Areca nuts are exported to a value of 
ie60,000 to £70fiO0. No doubt the day will come when a trade in 
preserved fruit will spring up between Ceylon (as it has already 
done between Singapore) and Europe. It is the custom nowa- 
days to despise Oriental fruits as wanting in flavour. Macaulay, 
writing from Calcutta, said he had seen no fruit on his table he 
would not readily exchange for a pottle of strawberries in Covent 
Garden; but those who have enjoyed a really good ''rupee" 
mango in Ceylon or India (or a feast of mangosteens) will scarcely 
condemn all Eastern fruit, but may rather believe the story of the 
Duke of Wellington feasting on the first mangos sent from Bombay 
to the Queen's table, he being the only gentleman present 
aoqnainted with a fruit which he had often enjoyed forty years 
earlier when in India I 

Altogether we reckon that 8^ million acres are cultivated 
or utilised as pasture land out of a total of 15,800,000 acres in the 
island. There is therefore plenty of room for expansion, with some 
at least of the existing and with new products. Many of the 
intelligent native^ are full of enterprise in extending palm, banana 
and other favourite products when land is made available, and they 
often only want a lead in regard to trying new plants. Still, in most 
oases — ^in regard to growing rice, fruit, and vegetables — moral (or 
may I say official ?) pressure , to say the least, has to be put on Sinhalese 
and even indigenous Tamils to get them to utilise advantages within 
their reach. The influence of the headmen on the ordinary villagers 
is great, and that of the civil servants — as the medium of native 
honours — ^ia paramount. But some continuous system of agricultural 
improvement is required, and this, I am glad to think, is likely to 
be eetabliahed as the result of a Commission appointed by the 
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present Governor. An Agricoltaral Board, including repr^fientativd 
members of all raoes and classes, is likely to be the outcome, and 
this, under the direct eye of the Governor, may be expected to do 
much for the improvement of old, and the development of new, 
industries, such, for instance, as pepper growing, which, under the 
Dutch, was an important industry in several native districts. I should 
like to see cadets for the revenue service get a training at an 
Agricultural College (in England) for a year or two, as is done, I 
believe, with civil servants intended for Java; because it often 
happens now that a district officer who has taken a warm interest 
in native agriculture and live stock, is succeeded by a man who 
never rides about, cares little about agricultural improvement, and 
knows nothing whatever about live stock, in which the property of 
many of the rural Sinhalese and Tamils largely consists ; and so he 
neglects or abandons experiments set agoing by his predecessor. 

As an adjunct to the Agricultural Board, the Scientific Stafif at 
the Peradeniya Botanic Gardens is, I believe, to be enlarged, so 
that, besides the present capable director, Mr. WiUis, and his 
practical assistants (Messrs. Nock and Macmillan) there will be a 
thoroughly trained entomologist (Mr. E. E. Green already ap- 
pointed) ; a mycologist, cryptogamist or f ungologist — I do not know 
which term is preferable — to be sent out shortly from England ; 
and an analytical chemist, at present represented by Mr. Eelway 
Bamber, who is in a fair way to remain for a number of years 
in Ceylon. It may be thought that such a staff will be chiefly 
available for industries in European hands : but that would be a 
great mistake. Already Mr. Green has done good service to rice- 
growers in advising about their enemy, the paddy weevil. The palms 
have their enemies, about which a good deal has yet to be learnt. 
Many natives are interested in cacao and tea, and many more are 
likely to try rubber-tree planting when the European pioneers of the 
1,600 acres already planted in Ceylon have begun to show profitable 
returns. The removal of a reproach of long standing against 
Ceylon, of being so far behind Java in respect of a scientific staff to 
assist agriculture, is thus in a fair way to be removed, and Mr. 
Chamberlain is likely to have the felicity of sanctioning the 
appointment of an Agricultural Board in Ceylon on the recommen- 
dation of Governor Sir West Ridgeway ; just as he has recently 
appointed an Imperial Agricultural Department for the West 
Indies, headed by Dr. Morris, C.M.G., so well known for good work 
in Ceylon and at Eew. 

Before leaving the subject of agriculture and planting, I may be 
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allowed to mention that what seems a fair, if not moderate, 
estimate of the value of the whole of such property in Ceylon, 
works oat to a total of £45,500,000, and when the time comes for 
getting rid of the present abnormal, one-sided, and unjust tax on 
imported rice and other food-stuffs, and indeed for going a long way 
towards making Colombo a free port — so that it may still further share 
the great prosperity of the sister port of Singapore — there should 
be little difficulty in raising, by means of a general land-levy, a sum 
equal to the deficiency so created in the customs. As an indis- 
pensable preliminary to such readjustment of taxation, Sir West 
Bidgeway has already promised a Commission to consider the 
Incidence of Taxation ; and although action on the report of such 
a body (even when made) could not well be taken till after the 
cadastral survey of the island is further advanced, still it is 
well to make a start in the proper direction, and to look forward to 
the day when a more equitable collection of taxes for the Ceylon 
administration, after the pattern set in India, can be attained. 
Ever since 1892, there has been a growing conviction among 
observant officials, as well as other residents of experience, that the 
million of rupees given up by the Government in the paddy or 
lioe levy has not gone to benefit the mass of cultivators or 
poorer dass of Sinhalese and Tamil agriculturists ; but has passed 
mainly into the pockets of well-to-do land-owners, money-lenders 
and other middlemen ; while it has been clearly proved that the 
remaining customs, rice-tax, is a heavy burden on the poorest class 
of townspeople, as well as on the estate coolies, who have nothing 
but imported rice to look to. 

My space will not allow me on this occasion to enter on the 
important Plumbago mining industry, further than to say that the 
export (likely to be 600,000 cwt. this year) has very largely increased, 
owing to the price in England and America trebling during the 
past few years. The promised geological survey, to begin in 1900, 
will do much to develop this industry as well as gem digging; 
and we want science (zoologists) also to help us in regard to our 
pearl-yielding oysters, of which no fishery has been had for several 
years. 

The mention of zoology reminds me of certain branches of 
Ceylon trade connected with its fauna ; the export of elephants, 
for instance, and the utilisation of tamed elephants in road, 
railway, and other public works. There is no reason to believe 
that the number of wild elephants in our jungles in the south-east 
and north-east of the island is falling off, and in the past thirty-six 
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years no fewer than 2,800 elephants have been exported from 
Ceylon of a nominal value of £80,000 ; but in reality worth three 
times that amount if they arrived safely at their destination, 
whether it be a European or American menagerie, or more 
frequently a Raja's court in India. Hunting and fishing give 
employment to a large number of natives, and the local trade in 
dried deer flesh, as also the export trade in horns and skins, is a 
considerable one ; while a large portion of the food of the maritime 
natives (as of the colonists) is obtained from the surrounding 
ocean, largely by Buddhist fishermen, who tell you they do not kill 
the fish, but only take them out of the water ; they die of them- 
selves ! Nevertheless, a considerable quantity of salt-fish has to 
be imported for native use in Ceylon, showing there is great room 
for a local industry of the kind. A Game Preservation Society, 
lately started by public-spirited planters and a few officials, indicates 
the fear entertained of the indiscriminate slaughter of deer — of 
which we have several species in Ceylon — going too far ; and much 
good will be done for the benefit of the people as well as of sports- 
men and Government, by the close seasons now ordained, and other 
measures of protection afiforded. 

Of manufacturing or industrial pursuits, apart from agriculture 
and mining, there is a singular lack in Ceylon. A good many 
weavers* looms (1,182 in all) are still worked in the eastern and 
northern provinces. There are 2,216 oil mills reported in the 
island, and twelve sugar mills still at work in the southern 
provinces. 

In considering the people of Ceylon, I would say that a fair 
estimate based on the experience of the last census and the impetus 
to immigration of recent years, justifies my putting the present 
population of the island at no fewer than 8,450,000, of whom 
2,250,000 will be Sinhalese, 900,000 Tamils, 240,000 Moormen 
(Arab descendants), 11,000 Malays, 1,200 Veddahs, with 10,000 of 
various races, against about 25,000 Burghers or European descen- 
dants, and not more than 6,500 Europeans all told. Altogether in 
Ceylon we have the representatives of some seventy races or nation- 
alities, so that our native streets and bazaars in the large towns 
present one of the most varied and interesting assemblages of 
peoples to be seen anywhere on the face of the globe. As to the 
advance in material prosperity of the mass of the people during the 
past sixty years, I need only point to the figures for population ; 
no community could increase as the Sinhalese and Tamils of Ceylon 
have done without being blessed with material comfort, peace. 
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and good goveniment. As an old and eloquent misBionary has 
said:— 

Were some Sinhalese Appuhami to arise, who had gone down to the 
grave eighty years ago, and from that time remained unconscious, he 
would not know his own land or people. . . . He would listen incredu- 
lously when told there is no rajakariya, or forced labour, and no fish 
tax ; and that there are no slaves, and that you can cut down a cinnamon 
tree in your own garden without having to pay a heavy fine. 

Again, the same writer has said that the improvement in the 
homes of many of the people within his time was as great as the 
contrast between a begrimed native chatty (clay vessel) and a bright 
English tea-kettle. 

What the British Government has done in Ceylon (as in India) 
in the maintenance of public health alone, in medical treatment, 
hospitals, asylums, and dispensaries, in enforcing sanitary regula- 
tions, together with provision for water supply in the chief towns, 
is beyond all praise. No native ruler in Oriental history has any 
record of this kind to show, and no feature of our administration is 
more acceptable to the natives than the provision made through 
dispensaries and hospitals. In this connection I must refer to the 
successful campaign fought by our present Governor, his executive 
and medical officers, against the introduction of plague into the 
island during the past two years. No doubt our proximity to the 
equator, high rate of temperature, and large amount of sunshine, 
have much to do with our exemption ; but still these did not save 
Madras or Southern India, and nothing but the constant watchful- 
ness maintained at Colombo and other ports prevented plague 
cases with the bacilli, which actually appeared in our harbours, 
fwm finding a lodgment ashore, and spreading throughout the 
island. 

As regards education, the natives of Ceylon owe a special 
debt of gratitude to the various missionary bodies at work in the 
island since 1814, for giving the first general impetus to the 
instruction of the people. The Dutch Government, pastors and 
teachers, did a limited amount of work in their day ; but it was not 
till the time of Sir Hercules Eobinson that the British Government 
awoke to a due sense of its duty, and endeavoured to meet the 
wants of a rising generation. Even then, teachers in the vernacu- 
lars of the people could only be got from the mission schools. 
Within the past thirty years a great advance has been made, and 
even the Buddhists and Hindus have begun to take advantage of 
the admirable and equitable system of grants-in-aid provided by the 
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Government. We are ten times farther advanced in public instruc- 
tion in Ceylon, than in India ; but still only one child in 6 or 7 of 
a school-going age in the island is being instructed, so that much 
remains to be done. Let it never be forgotten that female instruct 
tion in India and Ceylon was unheard of until the present cen« 
tury. In making liberal grants for public instruction, the present 
Government of Ceylon has given special attention to technical and 
industrial teaching and training. A technical college, as lately 
remodelled, is doing good practical work; while a reformed 
agricultural school with experimental stations is to form part of 
the scheme imder the new Agricultural Board. 

In this connection I may be permitted to refer to the improved 
appearance of our Ceylonese youth, in the towns especially, under 
the influence of Western instruction and athletic training. In the 
favourite English game of cricket many of them greatly excel ; and 
there can be no doubt that public money expended in training and 
maintaining a Volunteer Infantry Corps, while providing a useful 
body for supplementary defence, has done much to improve the 
physique and bearing of many of our young men. Detachments of 
Volunteer Artillery and " Mounted Infantry *' are composed of 
patriotic Colonists, so that, so far as internal peace is concerned, 
the British Infantry Begiment now stationed in Ceylon can at any 
time be spared for service in South Africa, and can be readily 
transferred from Colombo to Durban. The Colony pays a very 
considerable military contribution to the Imperial Government, and 
lately some sharp criticism has been locally applied to the mode 
and amount of levy ; but no Colony is more loyal or attached to 
the British Crown or more ready to make sacrifices in any time of 
the Empire's need, if such should arise, than the first of Crown 
Colonies, Ceylon. 

One of the most practical reforms introduced by the present 
Governor of Ceylon has been a reorganisation of the Civil Service, 
by which not only have the position and prospects of a body of 
honourable, cultured public servants been improved, but greater 
efficiency of administration has been secured. This is an im- 
portant matter; for there can be no doubt of the confidence 
reposed by the mass of the people in our revenue and judicial 
officers, and it is greatly owing to their labours that the Sinhalese 
and Tamils are now in so advanced and contented a position. 
Some visitors have written of Java as the model Colony, pointing 
to the unequalled comfort and submission of the Javanese natives. 
This is very much accounted for by the Dutch Government denying 
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to the natives the equal rights and opportunities for educatioh and 

advancement which are open to the Geylonese as to Her Majesty's 

subjects everywhere in the British Empire. Still further, Sir 

'Vf^ Bidgeway's experience of the Indian and home services had 

been utilised with beneficial effect to place the Survey Department 

of the Colony on an entirely new footing — a departure which, with 

an increased staff and far more systematic arrangements, is likely 

to give ns the topographical, cadastral, and trigonometrical surveys 

of the island within a reasonable period of time, and so to enable 

long-delayed fiscal and administrative reforms to take effect. 

Something has also been done to stir up the Public Works 
Department of the Colony, but without the same measure of 
BQCcess ; for I believe it is a fact that, with abundance of labour 
available and every encouragement from the Executive, this body, 
year by year, does not overtake the money voted for useful and often 
urgent public works. There is evidently room for inquiry, and, 
possibly, for weeding out a few lazy or incompetent, while properly en- 
couraging and rewarding really efficient, ofiScers in this department. 
An attempt has recently been made in a portion of the London 
as of the local press to cast discredit on the administration of 
justice, and to hint that life and property are not properly protected 
in Ceylon. There is, in my opinion, no justification for sweeping 
statements of this kind, and I think the vast majority of Colonists — 
especially of the older residents — as of intelligent Ceylonese, will 
bear me out in this view. I am far from saying that our police 
and judiciary are perfect, or that the laws need no improvement — 
some people think we have too much ''law," and it is a fact that 
no people on the face of the earth are fonder of litigation than 
many of the Sinhalese. Indeed, villagers in Ceylon seem, in too 
many cases, to regard the British law-courts established in their 
midst as affording a laudable means of spending a considerable 
portion of their time, and many cases in court are started with no 
desire of settlement, but by repeated postponements to secure a 
holiday trip with relatives and friends from time to time, while, 
owing to the subdivision of property under the Roman-Dutch law, 
litigation is sometimes carried on about the fractional part of a few 
coconut palms or other fruit trees. An improved and simple 
system of registration following perhaps on the cadastral survey, 
which is being energetically pushed on, will be the best check on the 
many land cases and disputes now prevalent, and will also put the 
vexed question of waste lands on a proper footing. No impartial 
perscm, acquainted with the native propensity to trespass on Crown 
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and even private property, and with the advantage that can be 
taken of native ignorance by speculators of their own or European 
race, can' say that the action taken by the present Government is 
otherwise than reasonable and just, and in the best interests of 
the people themselves, in endeavouring to secure a speedy ad- 
justment of claims to forest, chena, waste and unoccupied lands. 
The Supreme Court found fault with some technical points — 
since corrected — in the original legislative enactment; but its 
principle has been most generally approved, and for the adminis- 
tration of the law two of the most qualified and reliable members 
of the service (true friends of the natives) have been chosen. 
As regards the general policy of the Ceylon Government towards 
the natives, I need only mention that, in the past thirty years, 
free grants have been issued, after inquiry, for 40,000 acres to the 
people ; while a large extent has been granted at half- value ; and 
a still larger area of clearly proved encroachments has been 
transferred at a moderate valuation. I have the utmost con- 
fidence in the two officials — Messrs. Lewis and Booth — who are 
working under the ordinance ; they are sure to give careful con- 
sideration to all bond fide individual or village claims, while at 
the same time firmly resisting dishonest claims and land jobbing. 

Returning to the admitted prevalence of crime in certain dis- 
tricts of Ceylon, I am among those who attribute it largely to 
the spread of two great evils, the drinking of arrack and other 
intoxicating drinks, and gambling. Certain reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the arrack monopoly are urgently required, and some 
I have formally placed before the Government, as also for checking 
the spread of an opium habit among a people who never grew, and 
until this century never used, opium. The hasty use of the knife 
in quarrels is one of the weaknesses of the rural Sinhalese, and 
various remedies have been proposed. The most efficient, in my 
opinion, for this and similar serious crimes would be banishment 
to the Andaman Islands — the Indian penal convict station. No- 
thing (not even hanging) is more abhorrent to the Sinhalese 
Buddhists than transportation across the seas into penal servitude. 
It is a striking fact that serious crime is most rampant where 
ignorance and Buddhism most prevail, and where arrack-distilling is 
carried on. Recognising that the prompt administration of justice is 
one of the first necessities of an advancing community, and a deterrent 
of crime, I think the time may be near— if it has not come — when 
a fourth judge should be appointed to the Bench of the Supreme 
Court to aid in appeals and criminal sessions, and for this post I 
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have a very decided opinion that a senior judicial officer from the 
Civil Service shonld be chosen, as is so freely done in India. On 
the whole I think the jury system, as remodelled of late years, works 
well in Ceylon, though it involves a very heavy tax on Colonists, 
native prisoners invariably exercising the choice given to them, by 
asking for an English (rather than a Sinhalese or Tamil) speaking 
jury, which of course includes a proportion of Europeans and 
Eurasians. 

I must now turn to some of the great public works which have 
benefited Ceylon during the present generation, and though 
railways should come first, I will, with your permission, speak 
shortly of the Colombo Harbour Works. Designed by the late Sir 
John Coode, and since his lamented death by his firm, Messrs. 
Coode, Son, and Matthews, these works (when completed, say 
by 1908) are certain to constitute Colombo one of the largest and 
best protected harbours in the world, with an enclosed area of 600 
acres, a first-dass graving dock (half the cost of which is to be 
borne by the Admiralty), and numerous other shipping conveniences. 
The total cost to the Colony from first to last of harbour improve- 
ments, land reclamations and dock is not likely to be much less 
than jS2,000,000 ; but the investment is fully justified by the grow- 
ing importance of Colombo as the great calling and coaling port 
for mail and commercial steamers in the Indian Ocean, the total 
tonnage (inwards and outwards) having risen from 446,110 tons in 
1869 — the year in which the Suez Canal was opened — to 6,200,000 
in 1898, while a further steady addition may be anticipated, with 
the possibility, some years hence, of the naval headquarters being 
truLsfidRed firom Trincomalee to Colombo, when the graving dock is 
oomplete. 

I now turn to Railways. Sir Henry Ward gave the first great 
impetus to railway construction in Ceylon ; but it was not till 1867 
that the Colombo and Eandy line, seventy-four miles, was opened 
during {he Oovemment of Sir Hercules Bobinson, who extended it 
for seventeen miles, and then proclaimed his belief in his terminus 
Nawalapitya spelling " Finality." In the interests mainly of the Uva 
planting divisions of the country, I began a campaign in 1872 for 
railway extension from Nawalapitya to Haputala, which resulted in 
Sir James Longden getting sanction in 1878 for a first division of 
forfy-one miles through Dikoya and Dimbula, but not till March 
1888 did Oovemor Sir Arthur Gordon (after a series of very trench- 
ant despatches) get sanction for the final twenty-five miles into Uva ; 
while the same indefatigable Governor arranged for the extension of 
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Sir William Gregory's seaside line to Galle and Matai^ abd for iiie 
approval of a Kurunegala extension, afterwards carried out by Sir 
Arthur Havelock. Including the Matala branch of seventeen miles 
(made during the time of Governor Gregory), the Colony has now 297 
miles of first-class railway, 121 of which are the free property of 
the Colony, while the totaJ income in excess of charges and interest 
forms a most important part of the general revenue. In this con- 
nection I may mention that the Dimbula-Uva extension has well 
fulfilled the financial expectations of its advocates, notwithstanding 
that, by an unfEur system of accounting, the Departmental Beports 
up to 1897 appeared to show that the Uva section was worked at 
a loss. His Excellency Governor Bidgeway ordered this to be 
rectified in accordance with an appeal I personally ventured to 
make, and now the traffic, properly divided, shows a very considerable 
and steadily growing profit from this Uva extension, although 
justice has not yet been done in opening feeding roads, one fully 
equipped railway station (Ambewalla) having been left for no fewer 
than six years without a cart road of any kind leading to or from itt 
In this connection I may be allowed to mention that some 
relaxation of the oifdinarily wise policy of reserving Crown lands abovo 
5,000 feet seems to be required to enable portions, at least, of the waste 
land between Dimbula and Uva to be utilised, and so to yield traflSo 
to the railway. It seems anomalous for a locomotive line to nm 
for some ten miles through Crown land, none of which yields 
traffic. By a system of leases with conditions as to pluiting 
certain portions with timber trees — for most of the existing so-called 
"forest" is no more than scrub — it is possible that the patena, 
chena, and *' forest ** might be made available to private enterprise, 
either for plantations or for a series of gardens for the cultivation 
of fruit and vegetables for the Colombo market. 

I now turn to the important revival of enterprise In Bailway 
Extension which has marked the administration of the present 
Governor of Ceylon. Agitation fot a i*ailway to Jaflfha, the populous 
peninsula in the north of the island, commenced some thirt^n years 
ago ; but successive Commissions of Inquiry could show nothing 
to justify action until, early in 1897, a joint Commission of offlcialsand 
unofficials saw their way to recommend a light bl'oad-gauge exten- 
sion from Kurunegala to Anuradhapura, with a feeding line on a 
2^-feet gauge from the latter town to Jaffna. Of this Governor 
Bidgeway approved, and so recommended to the Secretary of State ; 
but Mr. Chamberlain, acting, it is Supposed, on the advice of the 
Consulting Engineers^ refused to make any change of gauge at 
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Anoradhapara, and decided that this Northern Bailway must be on 
tbe broad gauge all the way. 

Bealisingy some years before, that tbe home authorities were very 
unlikely to sanction any northern extension scheme that involved 
a " break of gauge," as they had always resisted that policy in respect 
of our monntain line, I endeavoured to demonstrate the wisdom 
of crying '' finality " for the broad-gauge railway at Eurunegala. I 
pointed out to the late Sir G. Hutton Gregory that the heavy traffic 
of the inland districts of Ceylon was almost entirely served by the 
existing broad-gauge system, that the chief problem now was how to 
send locomotive lines through the northern and eastern divisions 
of the island, and that, having regard to the absence for hundreds of 
miles of both population and traffic, it would be wise to devise the 
very simplest and cheapest form of locomotive line. In connection 
with a proposal to unite the Indian and Ceylon railway systems vid 
Adam's Bridge, £ftthered by Mr. Shelford and Sir George Bruce, 
I became a strong advocate for starting afresh from Colombo on a 
metre-gauge up the western coast, which for sixty miles had popula- 
tion and traffic — such a line passing from Puttalam to Anuradbapura, 
to Jaffitia, and eventually to Trincomalee and perhaps Batticaloa. A 
new interest was later on given to the introduction of a narrow-gauge, 
by the adoption of a 2^-feet line by Sir West Bidgeway (with Mr. 
Chamberlain's sanction) for a Golombo-Eelani Valley Bailway of 
some fifty miles to traverse one of the most populous low country 
districts (through Cotta and Avisawella) in the island, and with very 
heavy planting traffic at several of its stations. The anomaly there- 
fore became all the greater of having a 5^ feet broad-gauge (more 
costly in working than in first construction — a big waggon to do a 
wheelbarrow's work), through one of the poorest districts in Ceylon 
north of Eurunegala, and for eighty miles north of Anuradbapura, 
where there was no cultivation and where none giving adequate 
results could be mentioned as capable of introduction, unless water 
by irrigation works was first provided. Accordingly steps were 
taken in England to urge on Mr. Chamberlain, by deputation, the 
advisableness of reaching the north by way of the west coast with 
a smaller railway; but the Secretary of State adhered to his 
decision for a broad-gauge all the way from Eurunegala to Jafiha, 
or rather to the northern port, Eangesunturai, of nearly 200 miles, 
involving a total cost exceeding 11,000,000 rupees; and (although 
part of this is to be taken from surplus revenue) without much 
prospect of tbe working expenses, interest, and sinking fund for 
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the required loan being provided by the traffic for many years to 
come. 

Before I go further, let me admit that there is something to be 
said for a broad-gauge to Anuradhapura and Manaar in view of the 
possible future change of the South Indian line to Paumben to the 
standard gauge, and His Excellency Sir West Bidgeway has always 
been a firm believer in the future connection of the railway systems 
of our island and the continent. Had the broad-gauge been adopted 
only to Manaar, the feeding lines in the north and east of Ceylon on 
the 2^-feet gauge could have been connected through Puttalam with 
Colombo. 

But it is clear now that the time for speculation as to what should 
or might be in regard to Railway Extension to the north is past, and 
we must fe^e the inevitable ; and although I have been among the 
most persistent opponents of the policy adopted — a policy which, tot 
the first time, extends the present Ceylon railway system for over 150 
miles through a country almost devoid of population and traffic — ^I 
am nevertheless now ready, as an old Colonist with a warm interest 
in the land of my adoption, to make the best of what must be, and to 
endeavour to find out how the evils anticipated may be mitigated, 
and all possible advantages be ensured and, if possible, strengthened. 
Our present Governor, it is understood, returns to Ceylon with 
instructions and full power to carry a locomotive line — a *^ light 
broad-gauge railway" it is called — from Eurunegala to the ex- 
treme north of the island forthwith. Every possible economy, I 
believe, is to be observed both in the construction and the 
working of this lino; there are to be no extravagantly built 
stations, and old rolling-stock from the existing lines is, as bx 
as possible, to be utilised. I have been unable to get from practical 
planters any encouragement as to the possible occupation and cul- 
tivation of 40 miles of country between ten miles north of Eurunegala 
and the neighbourhood of Anuradhapura. It is said to be too dry 
and poor for palm cultivation ; but I am glad to learn that certain 
Crown forests are likely to bo benefited by this railway section, and 
that their value should be increased by it. There is first of all Ealu- 
galla forest, said to cover 10,000 acres, and to contain fine palu 
ebony and halmilla timber trees ; and next, before the railway enters 
the north-central pro\ance, it should touch the great reserve known 
as Palekelle, of some 85,000 acres with ebony and halmilla. Our 
present experienced Conservator of Forests (whose Indian training 
and personal ability have, in my opinion, met with rather scant 
official recognition in Ceylon) is, I believe, of opinion that the 
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railii^y may foster the development of an industry in charcoal- 
bnming, according to the latest approved methods. The demand 
for fuel is rising in Colombo, and charcoal is easy of transport, 
and can, I am told, be made of very suitable first-class woods. 
As regards the north-central province, any one who travels 
along the roads would be apt to think that the bulk of the 
country is '' forest " ; but in reality there is no more than a belt, 
and inside there is only low chena or scrub, and only here and 
there are blocks of forest with palu, ebony, and satinwood to be 
found. Once past Madawachy, however, and into the northern 
province, and we get again into good timber in ebony and satin- 
wood, with the finest palu (a specially hard, durable wood) in 
the idand. Of course what is really wanted to make these forests 
more valuable is an increase of population and a consequent 
larger and cheaper supply of labour. Whether the railway will 
induce this to come from what is generally termed " overcrowded 
Jaflha/' or whether coolies can be got from Southern India, remains 
to be seen. At present, owing to the want of labour, forest work is 
very expensive ; but undoubtedly this northern railway must have 
a beneficial effect in regard to timber utilisation and forest manage- 
ment. Still, it will be a poor look-out if '^ timber " and charcoal 
should be the only articles to look to for 150 miles or so until 
JaflBoa is reached. And this makes one deeply regret that the 
advice of an old missionary to the Tamils (the late Be v. J. Eilner), 
given thirty years ago, was not adopted. He advocated the planting 
of palmyra nuts along the North road all the way from Jaffna to 
Dambula. If this had been attended to by the road coolies, it 
must have cost very little, and avenues of this slow-growing but 
useful palm — so well suited for a dry country — would have 
done much to induce village settlements in this unoccupied land. 
I have just been reading of the wonderful change the roadside 
cultivation of fruit trees has wrought in the past twenty years 
in many parts of Europe, particularly in Belgium, Southern 
Gennany, and France. In little Belgium alone, according to 
statistics for 1894, over 2,875 miles of roads planted with 741,571 
fruit trees, are yielding a very large value per annum. There may be a 
lesson here for Ceylon, in the districts which we want occupied and 
opened up ; but when all is said, one thing must precede occupation 
wd cultivation, and that is a water supply, or means of securing 
water. It is therefore the opinion of many thoughtful observers 
that irrigation works should have preceded railway expenditure. 
But if it be true, as recently reported, that Mr. Chamberlain 
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has empowered the Governor of Ceylon to simultaneously go ahead 
in these dry northern districts, with a liberal restoration and repair 
of irrigation tanks, a good deal no doubt may be accomplished by 
the time the Ja&a Railway is opened.^ Of course, the cultivation of 
rice, the staple food of the people, now so largely imported, is the 
first consideration. Some people think cotton should be profitably 
grown ; but with Tinnevelly cotton at present abundantly produced 
at so cheap a rate, one is not sanguine of much profit here. But I 
have what is perhaps a more startling suggestion to make. It was 
my fortune to travel home this time from Colombo with a fellow* 
countryman (a Scot from the far north) with large and varied ex« 
perience in sugar cultivation — sixteen years in Demerara first, and 
later ten years in the Straits Settlements — and he surprised me as 
to the profitable nature of the crops of sugar now being grown 
in Province Wellesley and the Island of Penang, although the 
yield per acre was far less than in Java; and, further, that a 
good market for all the sugar produced, was found in China, 
through reliable Chinese merchants buying the crop in advance 
on the spot. Conversation turned on waste land in Ceylon, 
and the north and east being referred to, my friend, who repre- 
sents large English capitalists, expressed himself as resolved 
to visit the country to be traversed by this northern railway. I 
have collected for him all the meteorological information available, 
and embodied it for different stations along the route and for 
others at the mouth of the Mahavelliganga, in a table which 
will be found in an appendix to this paper. The question of 
rainfall is an all-important one to the sugar cultivator ; but at the 
same time, if irrigation is made available to supplement a deficient 
supply, the industry might do well. 

Now, I am quite prepared for an incredulous smile as to sugar 
cultivation ever paying in Ceylon. It has been tried, I shall be re- 
minded, and many thousands of pounds sunk in the south, west, 
and centre of the island by men of experience in Mauritius and 

* Since writing the above, news has come from Ceylon that at the opening 
of the Legislature the Acting- Governor announced that of a total of 
15,641,000 rupees to be spent on the Jaffna, Eelani, and Udapusilava Railways, 
and 5,000,000 rupees on Irrigation Works, half of the total must be provided 
from the General Bevenue. This will mean an unfair burden, in my opinion, 
on the consumers of imported rice (who contribute largely to the surplus — rather 
less than half our people eating free rice, while more than half pay a oustoms 
tax), and it may seriously interfere with reproductive public works required to 
maintain the preset pro?perity of thQ island — the ^allinra'y to ^uttalao^ being 
one. 
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elsewhere ; but all to no avail. Let me, however, recall the £act 
that, because of an unfortunate experiment by the Messrs. Worms 
in the " forties," it was firmly believed among Ceylon planters for 
thirty years that Tea production could never be a success in 
the island ! It is just possible therefore that, tried by skilful men 
with all modem appliances and greatly increased experience, 
sugar may still be found a profitable crop in some parts of our 
island, and not the least in the North and East. One advantage 
the pioneer cultivator would have, would be a local market with the 
protection of our present import duty. Ceylon imports at present 
as much as 100,000 cwt. of sugar, most of which pays a customs 
duty of three rupees per cwt. Of course a great attraction to any one 
beginning in Northern Ceylon would be the prospect of a cheaper 
and steadier labour supply than can be commanded in the Straits. 

Competition in the labour market, whether by railway contractors 
or sugar cultivators, will probably disturb the minds of our tea 
and other planters ; but when it is remembered that there are 
some ten or twelve millions of natives next door to us in Southern 
India never far from the verge of scarcity, to whom two rupees 
a week per family of four (father, mother, and two children) is 
contentment, there ought to be abundance of coolies for all our 
work in Ceylon if proper agencies are used to secure and import it. 
J[ have only one further suggestion to make in this connection, 
and that is the need of fish culture in the tanks and even in the 
rice fields, not only in the north but all over Ceylon. In Java I 
have it on good authority that the native farmers reckon the 
" harvest " of fish gathered from their rice fields as scarcely 
inferior in importance to that of the harvest of grain ; while fish 
in tanks are fed in Java with masses of hibiscus (or shoe) flowers 
and pieces of oilcake. 

Let me, in conclusion, repeat that the responsibility of saddling 
Ceylon with this northern railway as designed is a serious one, 
and that it must lie with the Colonial Office rather than the local 
Government. At the same time, as it has to be, we must make 
the best of it and endeavour to devise means of mitigating loss 
and gradually securing a profit. As for the narrow locomotive 
line from Colombo to Eelani Valley, there can be no doubt it 
will pay handsomely from the first day of opening, and the same 
may be said of the similar line likely to be made simultaneously 
bom Nanuoya through Newara Elliya to Udapusilava. To secure 
still more ndlway profits and so to compensate for loss on the 
nortbem line, I wpuld strongly recommei^d the Goveqament tp 
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extend the 2^-feet Kelani line through the northern portion of the 
city of Colombo to Negombo and Chilaw and even to Pnttalam. 
Such a railway would pay handsomely on its own merits, would 
serve a teeming, prosperous population on the first half, and 
would develop much fresh coconut land along its second section. 

I must now draw this discursive account of recent and pros- 
pective progress in Ceylon to an end. I hope I have left the 
impression that the principal industries of the island are in a 
sound and promising condition ; that the administration is 
decidedly progressive ; and that the people are advancing in 
comfort and intelligence. I know it is the opinion of its present 
Governor, of leading Colonists and officials, that Ceylon only 
requires to be better and more widely known to be still more 
appreciated. Sir West Ridgeway, who came to us from the Isle of 
Man (an island that prospers mainly through its visitors), fully 
shared the opinion long felt by us old Colonists that Ceylon otight 
to be regarded as a show-place for travellers from all parts of the 
globe. As a winter resort it has much to recommend it, and we 
have now the finest hotels in the East in Colombo, Mount 
Lavinia, Eandy, Hatton, Newara Elliya, Bandarawella, &c., with 
every variety of climate between — as extremes — 90° and freezing 
point, but in which snow and unhealthy fogs are unknown. The 
Sanatarium is being made attractive, with a view to meetil^ 
the requirements of visitors as well as of local residents, and here 
nearly all home outdoor sports can be enjoyed. 

In conclusion, may I briefly indicate what the ordinary visitor 
may anticipate as likely to interest him in Ceylon ? The ancient 
and modem names applied to the island raise high expectations when 
they include Lanka the Resplendent, a pearl-drop on the brow of 
India, the Eden of the Eastern wave, and so on ; but they are 
fully justified when we find that, from whatever side it be ap- 
proached, Ceylon unfolds a scene of loveliness unsurpassed if it be 
equalled by any other land in the universe. There is no more in- 
teresting and beautiful town than the capital, Colombo, and the 
variety of race and dress in its bazaars, and the delightful drives 
in its " Cinnamon Gardens,'* never disappoint the stranger. Coco- 
palms fringe the shores until they seem to kiss the waves breaking 
over the coral reefs, and each has its owner and often its mark, so 
that Dr. Norman MacLeod, when he landed at Bombay, exclaimed : — 
" Oh, India, that the very hairs of thy head should be numbered I " 
Inland, as the visitor travels by the comfortable railway train to 
Eandy, he may note cinnamon and fruit-tree culture; a wide 
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expanse of glistening rice-fields dotted with gardens and villages on 
knolls Borronnded by trees, in which the arrowy slender areoa 
and the graceful Utul, jaggery or sugar palms may be noted ; 
while he may have the good fortune to see that finest of tropical 
flonl displays, a talipot palm in flower (the palm which only 
flowers once in its life, after sixty to eighty years of growth, sending 
a odnmn of cream-coloured wheat-like blossom some 20 feet above 
its own stem of 50 to 80 feet, which lasts for three months and 
then the whole tree dies down). 

As the visitor approaches the hills he will be enabled to mark 
the coltrTation of cacao (the chocolate or cocoa yielding plant) with 
its hrge pendent scarlet pods, of Liberian coffee with dark red 
cherries, possibly of one or other of the india-rubber yielding trees, 
and even of tea. Climbing the Kaduganava Pass excites interest in 
erer-Taryiag mountain and lowland scenery, in the terraced rice- 
fieldfl of the Eandyans, in the first glimpses of the fiar-famed Royal 
Botanio Gardens at Peradeniya, and in the approaches to the 
oniqoely beautiful and historically interesting little mountain capital 
of Kandy. Then comes the farther railway trip to Matala and a visit 
to the caves of Dambula : the ancient rock fortress of Sigiri or the 
boiied cities of Anuradhapura and Polanaruwa, with monuments ot 
antiquity almost rivalling those of Thebes. Or, starting from 
Sandy upwards by train, the visitor rises from Gampola and Nawala- 
pitiya to Hatton, whence an excursion can be made to the top of 
Adam's Peak, and an unequalled view of the Peak's shadow and 
the country got from the summit ; while continuing in the train he 
passes through the largest unbroken scene of tea cultivation in the 
world, the plantations of this evergreen shrub being diversified 
by groves, belts, or shade of eucalypti, greviUeas and other introduced 
ornamental trees, while streams and waterfalls lend life to the valleys, 
and cultivation is everywhere framed by the forest-clad everlasting 
hills. Here Sir Samuel Baker hunted for eight years in his 
youthful prime, when as yet there was scarcely a single planta- 
tion between Great Western and Adam's Peak, while now there 
are dOO tea estates, as many planters (many with their families), 
and some 150,000 coolies and dependent natives. Newara Elliya 
is reached from Nanuoya in a short journey by coach (soon to 
be superseded by rail), and from the Grand Hotel or Hill Club, 
the highest mountain top in the island (8,296 feet) can easily 
be attained in a morning's walk, while a drive to the Hakgalla 
Gardens is only second in interest to the visit to Peradeniya. 
Continuing the railway journey from Nanuoya (where a full mile 
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in altitude above the sea has been attained) summit level ia reached 
at 6,240 feet, and soon after the grand Uva amphitheatre with its 
rolling patenas and circle of hill ranges bursts into view, and 
twenty miles of a wonderful descent is made by the train. If so 
inclined the visitor can pursue his journey by coach to Badulla, 
and onwards by a good road to the east coast at Batticaloa with 
its lake of singing fish, visiting the Veddahs, or wild men of the 
jungle, on the way, or having some sport with wild elephants. 
A steamer service round the island affords ready communication 
with Batticaloa, Trincomalee, Ja&a, &o. Altogether there is no 
more wonderful or interesting railway journey for its length in the 
world (and personally I have been able to compare a good many 
famous railway lines in Europe, America and Australia) than 
this Ceylon ride of 143 miles from Colombo to Bandarawella 
on our first-class mountain railway ; and the intelligent traveller 
will remember that it is not alone for its scenic beauty, natural 
vegetation, or cultivated gardens and fields that interest should 
be aroused, but that all around are places full of historic 
memories — that, in fact, in Sinhalese annals every valley has 
its battle and every stream its song — that from the peak of 
Allagalla the prisoners of the Eandian King were hurled to de« 
struction — that Eandy itself is the centre of many centuries of royal 
rule that controlled the fate of scores and hundreds of European 
prisoners, Portuguese, Dutch, French, and British, many of whom 
lived, married, and died in the country — that at Gampola we are pass- 
ing through ancient royal domains, and that, as we rise to the moun- 
tain plateaux, we enter a region consecrated in Sinhalese legend and 
Hindu epic poetry to the adventures of Seeta and Bama, whose 
names still remain in stream and plain to testify to the connec- 
tion with far-off if not prehistoric times. And yet the interest and 
mystery to the stranger now is not more of the past than of the 
present, and must find vent in some such words as those so well 
expressed in the tribute of an English poetess who visited the 
island about the middle of the present century: — 

Ceylon ! Ceylon ! 'tis nought to me 
How thou wast known or named of old, 

As Ophir, or Taprobane, 
By Hebrew King or Grecian bold. 

To me, thy spicy- wooded vales, 
Thy dusky sons and jewels bright, 

But image forth the fEur-fi&med tales-^ 
But se^m a new Aral^ian night* 
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And when engirdled fignres crave 

Heed to thy bosom's dazzling store, 
I see Aladdin in his cave : 

I follow Sindbad on the shore. 
Yet these, the least of all thy wealth, 

Thou heiress of the eastern isles, 
Thy mountains boast of northern health f 

AVhere Europe amid Asia smiles. 

Th Paper ivas illustrated by a number of limc-liffht vicivi* 
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Meteobological conditions in north-centkal and 

NORTH-EAST CEYLON. 

WITH BBFEBINCB TO THB BSQUIBEMENTS OF StJOAB CULTIVATION. 

dltitudes, BamfaUt Distribution, Periods of Droughty and of average 
Temperature at certadn selected stations. 

1. Mamkuulm, marked in map at two places, one with ** Railway Station,*' 
RS., &c. &c. Height above sea, 167 feet. Rain observations, five 
years ; an average annual fall of 50*98 inches on fifty-four days 
average. Greatest fall in twenty-four hours, 6*50 inches. In 1897 
total fall was 65*86 inches. Average rainfeJl each month: — 
January, 2*20 ; February, 0*41 ; March, 1*87 ; April, 2*02 ; May, 
1*48; June, 1-02; July, 1*02; August, 1*50; September, 8*96; 
October, 9*10; November, 18*55; December, 18*85 inches. 

2. Vavuniya (also R.S.), 817 feet up; observed four years; fall, 59*48 
on 100 days; greatest fall in twenty-four hours, 5*40. Average 
mean temperature, 80*8^ Greatest drought recorded, 101 days, 
June-September, 1891. Average monthly fall :— January, 2*70; 
February, 0^ ; March, 1*24 ; April, 4*52 ; May, 1*78 ; June, 1*49 ; 
July, 0*89; August, 2*90; September, 5*21; October, 8*15; 
November, 9*22 ; December, 20*96 inches. (In 1897 the total fall 
was 72*70 inches.) 

0. Madawachi (R. Station), 285 feet high ; observed seven years ; total 
fall, 48*42 inches on sixty-eight days. Greatest fall in twenty-four 
hours, 6*70 inches. Monthly fall: — January, 2*08; February, 
1*77 ; March, 2*21 ; April, 8*94; May, 2*78 ; June, 1*71 ; July, 1*40; 
August, 2*27; September, 1*94; October, 8*81; November, 9*40; 
December, 10*21 inches. (In 1897 the total fall was 52*81 inches.) 

4. Akvbadhapuba (R.S.), 295 feet high; observed twenty-seven years; 
54*44 inches on 104 days ; 9*82 inches greatest fall in twenty-four 
hours. Greatest drought, 121 days, May-September, 1884. Average 
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annual mean temperature, 80*2^. Monthly £Edl : — January, 2*56 ; 
February, 1-88; March, 2*92; April, 7-72; May, 8*77; June, 1*66; 
July, 1-08; August, 2:01; September, 2*89; October, 8*85; November, 
10-99 ; December, 9-21 inches. (Total fall in 1897, 56*87 inches.) 

5. Trincomalee, 12 feet above sea; 27 years observed; rainfall, 62*74 

inches average on 112 days ; 8*21 inches greatest fall in twenty-four 
hours. Longest drought 104 days, February-May, 1884. Average 
annual mean temperature, 81 -2^ Monthly fall: — January, 5-40 
February, 2-86 ; March, 1*48 ; April, 1*86 ; May, 2*62 ; June, 1*52 
July, 2-11; August, 4*65; September, 4*60; October, 8*00 
November, 18*10 ; December, 15*14 inches. (In 1897 the total fall 
was 75*12 inches.) 

6. Kanthalai, 150 feet up ; twenty-one years observed ; 68*06 inches 

average annual faU, on sixty-two days ; 8*50 inches greatest daily 
fall. Monthly fall :— January, 6*11 ; February, 2-81 ; March, 1*89 ; 
April, 806 ; May, 4-19 ; June, 1*81 ; July, 2*18 ; August, 8*64 ; 
September, 8*18; October, 8*90; November, 15*22; December, 
15*67 inches. (Total faU in 1897, 85 inches.) 

7. Allai, 95 feet above sea ; observed twenty -one years ; 66*88 average 

annual fall on fifty-seven days; 8*25 inches greatest daily fall. 
Monthly fall :— January, 6-80 ; February, 2*81 ; March, 2-47 ; April, 
1-42; May, 8-86; June, 224; July, 1*92; August, 5*09; September, 
4-11; October, 9*14; November, 18*19; December, 14*88 inchee. 
(Total fall in 1897, 101*18 inches.) 

Notes on the dbove by a Practical Sugar Planter, 

The above gives all the information necessary to our requirements for 
sugar growing I can think of at the moment. The rainfdl is of course 
the serious question, and it will most probably depend on that whether or 
not the sugar industry can be taken up in Ceylon. Our average rainfall in 
the Straits is about ninety -five inches, but the soil there is very light and will 
not retain moisture, besides which, the subsoil is so full of iron that rain is 
constantly necessary to prevent the roots going down to the poisonous soil 
in search of moisture. With good stifif soil and a reasonable depth of it, 
half our rainfall would be sufficient. The canes might not grow so 
luxuriantly, but they would contain isx richer and purer juice, which is 
preferable. I don't know of anything more that can be done in this till 
I have seen the different districts and got samples of the soil analysed. 
If the result is satisfactory, I can promise that the enterprise will be 
taken up by an influential company with both capital and practical 
experience who, in the face of serious labour difficulties, have proved 
sugar to be. by far the safest and most paying agricultural industry in the 
Straits. Our cost of production is less than in Java, and we can place 
sugar on any market of the world at a price that would enable us to 
undersell bounty-fed beet sugar. Not only would the Company grow 
canes themselves, but they would give advances to planters and small 
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cultiTftiors to grow canes for them in the same way as is done in Queens- 
land, where the sugar industry has done so much for the country. 



Discussion^ 

Sir Fbedebick Saitndebs, K.C.M.O. : I think every one who has 
listened to Mr. Ferguson's able and interesting lecture will be of 
opinion that he has amply justified the contribution within ten years 
of a third paper on Ceylon, which he very properly calls the first 
and most progressive of our Crown Colonies. Mr. Ferguson's repu- 
tation as an historian of Ceylon, in which capacity, I may say, he 
emulates his uncle, the late Mr. A. M. Ferguson, his ability to 
collect information most carefully and concisely, and to impart it in 
A dear and agreeable form, doubtless brought together the large 
usembly we see in this room to-night, and I am sure that all who 
liave heard the lecture will feel thankful to him not only for an 
intellectual treat but for enabling us to carry away with us a clear 
and concise view of the present condition of Ceylon and its great 
progress in recent years. As a very old Colonist, though a new 
member of this Institute, I hope I may be allowed to bear my 
testimony to the truth of what the lecturer has said, not merely with 
regard to the improvement of the Colony and the advancement of its 
people, but also as regards the beauty of its scenery, the perfection of 
its mountain climate, the comfort of its railways and hotels, and its 
general advantages as a health and pleasure resort for all those who 
seek a bright and delightful change during the cold and dismal 
mcnths of an English winter. I know how very much Ceylon owes 
to the planting and mercantile members, to the European com- 
mtuiity generally, and also, I hope I may add, to good government 
by its officials, but I cannot think that the whole of its progress is 
due to the 7,000 Europeans who are constantly changing and moving 
to and from the Island. I think we must admit that a great deal should 
be credited to the energy, ability, and real grit of the three millions 
of people who are the native inhabitants of the island. Look at 
our public works — our railways, harbours, and roads. Who are our 
masons, carpenters, and labourers ? Ask the employers of labour 
whether they do not compare favourably with similar classes in this 
oonntiy. With the exception of tea, are not the agricultural and 
mining industries almost entirely in the hands of natives ? Look at 
our public departments. Take the medical and legal departments. 
They are almost entirely native. In almost every public de- 
partment in Ceylon there are natives employed in some of the 
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higher posts, and in every one you will find c^s^ whdi^ iiief 
have shown they can not only imitate but emulate Europeans 
m work as well as in cricket and other sports. Look again at 
that large and admirable body of men known as "the Govern- 
ment clerks." I am quite sure that the more encouragement 
that is given to the natives, the more they are placed in positions of 
responsibility and of trust for which they have been trained, the 
more will they justify that selection and show how weU they are 
qualified to fill almost any station and take any office in the several 
professions in life. I wish to say how entirely I concur in the 
lecturer's statement that there is no justification whatever for the 
attempt made by some persons to influence the London press to 
cast discredit on the administration of justice in Ceylon, and even 
to suggest that life and property are not properly protected. I can 
confirm the assurance given by Mr. Ferguson, that the majority of 
the Colonists and of intelligent Ceylonese will bear him out in what 
he has stated to the contrary. While there is so much in the paper 
with which I concur, I feel bound to express dissent from the views 
the lecturer has expressed with reference to what is known as railway 
extension to the north. I do not intend to enter at length on the 
subject, and I will merely point out that the principal objections 
which he has raised are first 'as to its route, and secondly as to the 
mode of construction. I should not put my opinion alone against 
his as regards the route, but I would point out that this has been re- 
ported upon by numerous commissions during several years and 
every one of them has invariably, and I may say almost unanimously, 
approved of the route now finally adopted. As regards gauge, Heaven 
forbid I should enter into the question of the battle of gauges, 
but when a line of railway has been approved as being the best on 
the grounds of true economy and real efficiency by such experts 
as Sir Hutton Gregory, Sir G. Molesworth, Mr. J. R. Mosse, Mr. 
Waring, and others, who thoroughly understand and are the greatest 
authorities on railway construction in Ceylon, I think such a line 
might well receive — as it has received — the approval of the Secretary 
of State and of the majority of the people of the island. I am sure 
that the lecturer having had his say on the question will, as he has 
promised, most cordially and most loyally do aU in his power to 
prove that the railway as now settled is capable of conferring last- 
ing benefits on Ceylon. The name of Ferguson has been intimately 
connected with railway construction and extension in Ceylon for 
many years past. It is a name which will always be remembered 
there as the name of men who have done great good to the island in 
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all they have nndertaken. I have often been asked, '< What do you 
expect will grow m the country between Eumnegala and Ja&a ? " 
a&d the answer I have generally given has been ** Anything and 
eyeiythmg/' and I have advanced the same arguments the 
lecturer has so ably used in his paper. Who would have supposed 
fifty yoftra ago that tea would become the principal product of 
the iflland ? It was gravely asserted, when the railway to Eandy 
was under discussion, that one train a day would be sufficient to 
meet all requirements and carry all the produce, and now it is 
a^tted that but for the railway tea would probably not have been 
introduced when the coffee crisis arrived, and the island would 
luive been practically ruined. I think the Secretary of State has 
toe well to link together irrigation and railway extension in 
Ceylon. These two matters are most intimately connected, but I 
think that railways should take the first place, because hitherto 
experience in Ceylon tends to show that irrigation works, if 
undertaken where there is population, are eminently successful, 
imt when undertaken in desolate districts in the hope of attracting 
population they have been generally a great failure. I will say, 
lastly, how entirely I concur in the lecturer's appreciative remarks 
concerning the administration of the present Governor, Sir West 
Bidgewayi to whose experience and ability the Colony owes a great 
deftl of its present position. This I am able to say now that I am 
no longer an official, and to add that I beUeve no man takes a 
greater interest in Ceylon, or is more anxious to further the 
interests of the island and its people than the present Governor. 
He would have been here to-night but for the fact that he leaves 
ftnr Ceylon to-morrow morning. I am sure we all wish him con- 
tinued success in the work he has hitherto so ably conducted. 
Ceylon generally has been extremely lucky in its Governors. It 
will, I hope, continue to be so, and while I am expressing that 
hope I cannot help glancing at our Chairman and wishing that, if 
it were possible, when Sir West Bidgeway*s turn is over, he could 
be persuaded to re-enter official ranks and go as Governor to a 
place where he was so much respected and admired when he 
performed the duties of Lieutenant-Governor. I can assure him 
he would be most cordially welcomed. I have no doubt he would 
spend there a most happy and useful time, and by his administra- 
tion I believe he would earn the gratitude of the three and a half 
millions of people who inhabit the island, and would add additional 
lustre to the great reputation which he has already so deservedly 
attained. 
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Mr. F. J. Wabing, C.M.G. : I was not prepared to speak when I 
came here this evening, and not being endowed with the gift of ora- 
tory, I cannot pretend to emulate my &iend Sir F. Saunders' eloquent 
address. I can only say that, having spent a good many years in 
Ceylon, I continue to feel a deep interest, as I must do, in all that 
concerns its welfi&re. I think the paper has been most interesting 
and instructive, and would express my concurrence in almost 
everything Mr. Ferguson has said, except on one point, and that 
is as regards railway extension. This, perhaps, is hardly the 
proper place to discuss the question, which is a very technical one, 
and as I am still professionally connected with Ceylon, I do not 
think it is quite right or proper I should do so. As the lecturer 
has said, the question of the extension to the north of the island is 
settled, and what, therefore, is the use of discussing again a subject 
which in the past has raised pretty considerable heat ? I need only 
add my thanks to those already tendered to the lecturer for his 
valuable paper. 

Mr. F. H. M. Corbet : Being as I am a representative of the 
Ceylon Government at the Imperial Institute, I should have been 
sorry if I had not had an opportunity of thanking Mr. Ferguson for 
his admirable paper, and for the valuable and reliable information 
he always gives about Ceylon. At the same time he will, I am sure, 
take it in good part if I express an anxious desire that his unuaual 
indulgence in a flight of fancy to-night — one fiction in a mass of solid 
facts — may not often bo repeated. If I understood the lecturer 
aright, he alluded to the possibility of growing tea on the top of 
Adam's Peak I Now, let me tell such of you as are not familiar 
with the tea plant that it is neither an orchid nor a lichen, and 
cannot grow on a bare rock ! Mr. Ferguson spoke of " the prevalence 
of crime " in Ceylon, without adding anything to qualify those 
words, and I trust you will bear with me whilst I cite certain 
statistics which are very pertinent to this matter and may prevent 
your carrying away an erroneous impression. ^In Ceylon the ratio 
of homicides to the population is something under five to the 
100,000, while in England — which is supposed to be a civilised and 
law-abiding country — the ratio is five per 100,000, in Germany it is 
the same, in France and Belgium it is eighteen, in Austria twenty- 
five, in Spain fifty-eight, and in Italy ninety-six. I take these 
figures from a recent official report by the Inspector-General of 
Police in Ceylon, and it is desirable, I think, that they should be 
widely known. In this connection I would ask your leave to quote 
what our Governor, bir West Eidgeway, said not long ago in an 
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intemewieported ina paper which possibly has not a very large circu- 
lation, " The Manxman." After dealing with two recent cases which 
liare attracted some attention here, his Excellency authoritatively 
inmmarised the position as follows : '' As a fact, either of these 
cues might have occurred, and similar cases do occur, in every 
cmliaed country. Now, I may say that in Ceylon the proportion of 
minders to the population is, I believe, less than that in the United 
Kingdom, and certainly the proportion of murders in the United 
Kingdom for which the offenders are not convicted is larger than 
thatof Ceylon." When, therefore, your sons and nephews talk about 
going out to Ceylon, you need not fear that they will run any special 
risk of meeting with a violent death. On the contrary, I claim for the 
people of Ceylon that they are eminently peaceable and law-abiding. 
A farther illustration of the condition of the island is afforded by 
tie announcement in " The Times '* last week — to which the 
Ifictuer has already alluded, but without bringing out its full effect 
^-that Sir West Bidgeway has actually offered to the Imperial 
Oovemment for use in South Africa the services of the regiment 
inartered in Ceylon. And if this offer is accepted, it will not be the 
iirst time either that the military have been withdrawn from Ceylon 
to meet a crisis in some other part of the Empire, the inhabitants 
of the island being left practically to themselves. The natives 
liave proved their loyalty in trying circumstances, and I claim for 
them that they are not only eminently peaceable and law-abiding, 
but eminently loyal also, and I say that they have lately been 
emelly traduced in certain quarters. In conclusion, I would only 
add that I think I am not putting it too high when I say that Mr. 
FeiigUBon's knowledge of Ceylon is encyclopsBdic. The paper which 
be has just read to us is an excellent example of this, and I am sure 
we are all proportionately grateful to him for it. 

Sir Fredebick Youno, K.C.M.G. : I think you will aU agree 
that we have had the pleasure of listening to a most interesting 
and valuable address. Speaking from my own impressions, I 
heartily endorse the opinion expressed by Sir Frederick Saunders, 
that the lecturer has amply justified the view that there was room, 
even within ten years, for this third paper on the important Colony 
of Ceylon to be read before the Institute. My own name has been 
incidentally mentioned in connection with the subject referred to in 
the paper, and my particular reason for rising on this occasion is to 
mention that in the early years of Her Majesty's reign — in the year 
1844 a very near relative of mine was selected to go out to Ceylon 
for the purpose of practically surveying the first line of railway 
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in the Colony between Colombo and Eandy. It was not ^ mere 
superficial survey, but it was one which involved a good deal of 
actual hard work and severe labour. My brother-in-law (Mr. 
Thomas Drane), who was a very athletic, robust man, had to out 
his way and go through jungle all the way from Colombo to Eandy 
— ^91^ miles — and he surveyed the route which, with very little 
divergence, was afterwards adopted for the railway. Sir Hutton 
Gregory, the consulting engineer for the railway, who was a great 
friend of Mr. Drane's, told me long afterwards that the line itself 
which was adopted was almost entirely that one which Mr. Drane 
surveyed without any other aid than his own intelligent ideas in 
selecting the best direction for its construction. He had just com- 
pleted his professional educational curriculum in the office of Mr. 
James Walker, the Admiralty engineer, and one of the first 
presidents of the Institution of Civil Engineers, when he went out. 
I have a particular reason for recollecting the expedition, because my 
own marriage took place in April 1845, and he was not present, 
being still engaged on that very important work I have mentioned 
in Ceylon. I thought that as a number of names connected with 
the history of Ceylon are mentioned — and very properly mentioned 
— ^in the course of the paper which will become enshrined in the 
archives of the Institute, the name of my brother-in-law might 
very fittingly be remembered in connection with this important 
pioneer work in the island of Ceylon. 

Mr. B. A. BosANQUET : It is many years now since I had to speak 
to a public assembly, and I had no intention whatever of address- 
ing you on this occasion. It always fell to my lot in Ceylon to 
be in opposition, and I rather liked it. There is nothing like good| 
wholesome opposition in every Crown Colony, and in the days when 
our Chairman was Lieutenant-Governor, there was real pleasure 
in being in opposition. You might say what you liked or do what 
you liked, and be quite certain of getting a civil reply. You might 
also rest assured that if your claim was good or your cause a right 
one, the thing would be carried out promptly and without that 
excess of red-tapeism which has been the ruin of so many good 
schemes. On the subject of railway extension, which has been 
brought forward so prominently to-night, there are few who lived 
in the seventies and eighties or in the early nineties who have not 
had something to say on the question — sometimes with consider- 
able warmth too ; indeed I was present at the Legislative Coimoil 
when one of the most heated debates took place on breadth of 
gauge. As an Englishman I went to that debate with " an open 
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mind/* of course, but still with my mind pretty clearly made up, 
and I can honestly tell you I am of the same opinion still — no 
break of gauge for me. If there were a break of gauge, I should be 
Sony for Ceylon. Once you have made up your mind, stick to it. 
I bdieve in the old days Mr. John Ferguson went with me and 
^as as strong an advocate of the present gauge as he seems to be 
now of the narrower gauge. One thing I do thank him for is, that 
though I have been more or less absent from Ceylon for ten years 
past he has, by his most excellent paper, brought me quite up-to- 
date, and I am deeply grateful to him. Possibly I am wrong 
about this question of break of gauge, but I am going to stick to 
my own opinion still. 

The Chairman (Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, G.C.M.G.) : I will 
sow ask you to give a cordial vote of thanks to the lecturer. I 
have myself taken the deepest interest in his paper, and I am sure 
thai^ whether you agree with everything he has said or not, you will 
admit that he has given us a most interesting address. He has 
eloquently described all the advantages to be derived from life in 
Ceylon, and I could easily fiemcy people, after listening to the latter 
part of his lecture especially, feeling inclined to jump up and go to 
the P. and 0. ofiSce to take a ticket for Colombo. I join in con- 
gratulating the Colony on the question of the extension of the 
raQway having been at last definitely settled. I am a firm believer 
in the advantages the Colony will obtain from this extension. It 
will bring the northern part of the island into direct and easy com- 
mnnioation with the magnificent port of Colombo, whence the produce 
can be carried to different parts of the British Empire and indeed 
of the civilised world. It may be that a portion of the line passes 
through a waste and unattractive country, but I have so firm a belief 
in the adaptability of the planters that I feel sure they will find some 
means of utilising it. We all know with what pluck and endurance 
they bore the strain of the coffee disaster, and with what sagacity 
they turned to a new industry, which they have brought to such 
magnificent proportions. I am sorry to learn from the lecturer 
that there seems to be very little chance of coffee being reintro- 
duced as a considerable commodity. I have a strong recollection 
of a conversation I once had with the late Dr. Trimen, a man of 
extraordinary mark and knowledge in connection with all agri- 
cultural operations, who thought the time would unquestionably 
eome when coffee might be reintroduced, though possibly not on 
the same scale as before, and he trusted that the planter, in devoting 
himself to tea» would not overlook that possibility. Pepper is a 
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•hich I tor one would never advise the Ceylon planter 
\ >isj^ un&>rcunately, very little pepper is consumed 
;> .tmi a& ^^ present time all that is required is produced 
N^tdi which 1 was recently connected, viz. the Straits 
^u^l iihe Malay Peninsula. The price hardly pays for 
; .utti !»hoald Ceylon step in I fear the poor people in the 
limMtt^ will go to the wall. As to sugar, I think the 
f^i I tiunk there is a prospect for sugar. Given 
s^^ft ut^ u«w tracts of country ; given irrigation, which 
, th^NMtttwry for almost every cultivation ; and given the 
it bdiv^ a magnificent supply of labour, I cannot but 
vV>Uhi itt tho future will make grand progress and be a 
^vu2 unhutg i\>lony than she is at the present time. The 
v. b vr^«AU\ is a " household word '* in Ceylon. His 
okW w^ the embodiment of a]l that was connected 
tl UiW«^l« of that island. Our lecturer is one of the 
ltv^ ^u^t UMOt^ is a third generation, I am glad to hear, 
iH iW agricultural interests of the Colony. On your 
£ Iv^ MHil^r Mr. Ferguson the most cordial thanks for 

>\^u 5*<>N • I h*^'® ^^ acknowledge your very cordial 
^ \v^y v>f thanks. It is the privilege of a lecturer to 
y^ Y^^^Mit u^ the course of discussion, but on this occa- 
y«^^K^Ux little to which to reply. Mr. Bosanquet has 
shA v^X |K^lH>ii with regard to railway gauges, which is 
^K^ vkk^N^ to the fact that owing to the exigencies of 
K\ ^^t v^tain portions of my paper, and for a full 
4' mx vWwik \ xn^uld refer him to the paper itself. I am 
^v|^K^iWk*>t i>f broak of gauge, and for that reason I 
U4K^ \iw^^^y \o leave the old gauge alone and begin 
^ ^iik^ A u^w g<ixig<^ for the north and east of the island, 
^H v\\Kv»uK^ to Kelani Valley, Mr. Chamberlain has 
4 iki^'^N^^ lk<^^>^** ^^^ Frederick Saunders is the most 
V ^j( svi^ow^U M* tho world. It is true the commissions 
sv ^\>vt^«^t^ th* question of the northern railway were 
,vi ^^v ^w^WW r\^wto, but equally true that they were 
\ Kv^ a ^w^ of gt^wR<>' My contention was that by 
ih^ ui^Wl^^ tNHiH* ^0 should never get the narrow gauge, 
^ s^w^^ >fc<V« \vf k,vttiMg a narrow, economical gauge was 
^v uiiiJWlv ^Wtvs and l>eginning from Colombo with a 
\^>HiKii vwMt^allj' iH>»uiect our little island with India : 
jlioi iUft^i v«vyJ^V ^^ ^^^^ ^^° ^^^ certainly fulfilled. 
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Of course, as regards a Crown Colony, Mr. Chamberlain is almost in 
the position of a despot, and all we can do now is to back up the 
Government and do our best to make the line a success. I must 
reassure my friend Mr. Corbet on one point. I did say that the 
tea plant would no doubt ** flush'* or crop well on the top of 
Adam's Peak, but there is no danger of that height being 
invaded. The wise rule of the Colonial Office — for they can 
be wise as well as sometimes foolish — is that no Crown lands 
can now be sold above 5,000 feet. I did say in the course of 
my paper that some ten miles of Mr. Waring's railway passed 
through Crown waste land, and I pointed out that some re- 
laxation of the ordinarily wise pohcy of the Government was in 
such a case desirable. In regard to Mr. Corbet's other comments, 
I would say that the reason why serious crime in Ceylon attracts 
attention is because of its population being so largely Buddhists 
and Buddhism being considered the mildest of religions, but crime 
is most prevalent in the part of the island that is most strongly 
Buddhist and it is also the most ignorant, and in my paper I 
attribute this crime largely to the spread of two great evils — the 
drinking of arrack, and gambling. It is now my pleasing duty, 
in conclusion, to ask you to unite in a cordial vote of thanks to 
Sir Cecil Clementi Smith for so ably and genially presiding on 
this occasion. It is a high honour and a great privilege for me, 
as lecturer, to have had as Chairman a gentleman so intimately 
connected with Ceylon, and so well acquainted with its affairs, and 
1 would cordially second Sir Frederick Saunders in the hope that 
some day — if possible at the termination of the present Governorship 
— Sir C^cil Clementi Smith may be asked to assume the adminis- 
tration of the Colony and give us four or five years more of his 
valuable services. 
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An Afternoon Meeting was held in the Library of the 
Institute on Tuesday, November 21, 1899, when Mr. Arthur W. 
Andrews, M.A., read a paper on '*The Empire and Geographical 
Teaching." 

Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., a Vioe-President of the 
Institute, presided, and in opening the proceedings said : Before 
inviting Mr. Andrews to address you I wish to explain that the 
Council of this Institute have always used their best endeavours to 
direct attention to the urgent importance of diffusing amongst the 
youth of this country such a knowledge of the geography, history, 
climate, and resources of the Colonies and India as will be of 
practical service in after life. Nearly twenty years ago, the subject 
was brought under the special notice of the University authoritieB 
and the head-masters of the great pubHc and middle class schools, 
who very generally recognised its importance and expressed their 
readiness to co-operate. The Council inaugurated a scheme under 
which money prizes were offered for the best essays on Colonial subj ects, 
with a view to stimulating the study of this useful branch of know- 
ledge. Butafterafairtrial the experiment was reluctantly abandoned, 
the result having proved disappointing both as regarded the number 
of competitors and the quality of the essays. It appeared that one 
serious difficulty arose through the want of trustworthy text-books 
suitable for school use, and the Council thereupon took steps for 
the publication under their auspices of a series of educational 
works, some of which were placed on the requisition lists of the 
London Board and other schools. The Council have also been in 
communication from time to time with the Committee of Council 
on Education, the Civil Service Commissioners and other promi- 
nent public bodies, urging that a better knowledge of the Colonies 
is a vital question in connection with the maintenance and unifica- 
tion of the British Empire, and we have good reason for knowing 
that such representations have not been altogether without result. 
Mr. Andrews will explain, in the course of his address, some of the 
methods that have been employed in carrying out the work of tlie 
Geographical Association, which was founded at a meeting of Public 
Schoolmasters, held in Oxford in 1898, for the purpose of improving 
the status and teaching of geography. The support and co-operation 
of this Institute was gladly accorded from the first, in the belief 
that it could not fail to be productive of important results, and we 
hope to see its operations widely extended. 
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Mr. Andrews then read his Paper on 

THE EMPIRE AND GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING 

The subject of this paper is one of which the national importance 
ran hardly be over-estimated. In 1898 the Council of the Royal 
Colonial Institute stated in their annual report that "they were 
deeply impressed with the fact that it is incumbent on the greatest 
and most successful colonising nation in the world to impart to the 
rising generation a full and accurate knowledge of geography, more 
especially as regards the British possessions.'' 

We must, however, admit that, in spite of the many efforts that 
have been made to realise this ideal, the geographical knowledge 
of the Colonies and India has in no way kept pace with their 
expansion. This will be clear from the consideration of a short 
report that will be submitted on the present state of geographical 
education. 

It is true that the strenuous efforts of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Colonial Institute, and the Geographical 
Association have done much to improve geographical teaching, but 
as yet they have only prepared the way, though they have helped 
to remove prejudices, and have afforded material assistance to 
teachers. The first step has been made ; the desirability of an 
accurate study of the geography of the Empire has been made 
clear to all ; but no interest, or goodwill, can compensate for want 
of knowledge. 

There are in tlie British Isles many thousand teachers who 
thoroughly appreciate the importance of the subject, and who would 
willingly give it its proper place, but have not the requisite know- 
ledge to do so, or the time or opportunity to acquire such knowledge. 
If all teachers of geography had passed through a training in 
geography, or had had the advantage of a period of special study, 
the task would be an easy one, and we could be sure that the 
coining generation would grow up with an adequate knowledge of 
Colonial development ; but, unfortunately, that training can only be 
brought about by the slow process of influencing educational 
authorities. 

A school of geography has already been established at Oxford, 
and it is a national need that London and other great centres should 
also have facilities for the training of teachers, and, above all, that 
pablic opinion should insist on the adequate recognition of the 
subject, especially as regards public elementary education, for with- 
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out this teachers will never be able to afford to give time to the 
study of the subject. If the importance of the work were only 
understood in our scheme of national education, if the coming 
generation could only be taught to appreciate the true meaning of 
Colonial expansion, the problem of a real federation of our race 
would be half solved. In the meantime, without heroic remedies, 
it is the duty of all who are interested in the welfare of the Empire 
to help in this national need. 

The most practical form which that help can take is the in- 
sistence by educational authorities on the scientific teaching of 
geography in distinction from the study of the bewildering mass of 
statistics which has been forced on teachers and students in 
consequence of the laudable desire to extend the knowledge of the 
Empire. We cannot teach our boys and girls in elementary 
schools the whole story of the Empire, but we can cultivate interest 
in it and intelligence which will enable them to continue their 
education through their lives. The danger is a serious one, and is 
the more insidious because not generally recognised. It is, how- 
ever, absolutely necessary that there should be some authoritative 
condemnation of all examinations and schedules which compel 
cramming of this kind. 

Every opportunity must be taken of influencing and helping 
teachers and of providing them with materials which may assist 
their teaching. It is not sufQcient alone to offer prizes for 
geography, or to form educational museums, but it is also necessary 
to bring teachers in touch with one another throughout the British 
Isles and the Colonies, to enable them to exchange ideas by means 
of a journal devoted to the teaching of geography, and to bring 
before them any improved geographical appliances which they can, 
perhaps, obtain from publishers at reduced rates as members of a 
general association. 

The Geographical Association, which has received the cordial 
support of the Royal Geographical Society and the Royal Colonial 
Institute, would afford an immediate nucleus for the formation of 
such a union. At present its efforts are confined to secondary 
schools, as far as membership of the Association is concerned ; but, 
with adequate assistance, it would be enabled to extend its limits to 
all schools. 

The advantages it is at present able to offer to members 
are: — 

(a) An association helping to bring teachers in touch with each 
other, and to furnish information on subjects connected with 
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geographioal education. The Association is also especially intended 
to influence public opinion in favour of improved geographical 
teaching. 

(&) A journal at present shared with American teachers which 
conld be made, with increased membership, into the organ of an 
association embracing schools throughout the British Isles and the 
Colonies. 

(c) The right to obtain the diagram series of maps and lantern 
slides at a considerable reduction. These have been placed on the 
requisition list of the School Board for London as especially suited 
for elementary education. A description of these slides follows at 
the end of the abstract. 

(^ The right of hiring slides illustrating scenery and life in all 
puts of the Empire which have been collected by the Geographical 
Association. 

It is with regard to this latter point that practical help could be 
given. To extend the Association it will be essential to have a 
lai;^ number of sets of these views, and though the increased 
membership would soon pay expenses, it would be necessary in the 
flist instance to obtain financial help in increasing the number of 
slides available sufficiently to attract more members. The Associa- 
tion is getting together a unique collection, which they would gladly 
place at the service of geographical education if they could obtain 
assistance. 

The Diagram Series of Maps and Lantern Slides. 

The series consists of hand maps without names, showing land 
elevation in colours, and coloured lantern slides illustrating the 
physical, political, and commercial geography of the Continent, the 
British Isles, and British Possessions. They are all simple in 
design, and form what is practically a more complete and effective 
Atlas of maps suitable for elementary teaching than has yet been 
published. 
The general scheme of the series is as follows : — 
Geographical. — Maps and lantern slides affording a pictorial 
representation of land elevation without sacrifice of scientific 
accuracy. Areas of the same height above sea level are shown in 
the same shades of brown or green, the deepest tints representing 
the highest ground, while slopes are shown by the distance from, 
or proximity to, each other, of tints of different strength. These 
maps form a most important part of the series, as they show the 
structure of countries, marking out the mountain areas, the plains, 
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river valleys, and low coast districts, by the distribation of whieh 
the history and geography of a country are so largely influenoed. 

Climate and Land-Surface Featvnres. — Very simple maps showing 
rainfall, temperature, prevailing winds, and vegetation have been 
placed in this first series, each map being exceedingly graphic and 
suitable for elementary classes. 

Means of Communication. — The main steamship routes, railways, 
caravan routes, telegraph lines, and cables have been clearly shown. 
These maps have been corrected up to the date of issue, and will be 
altered from time to time as necessary. They have been prepared 
for a double purpose : (a) To show the important lines of oom< 
munication of the world, {h) To indicate areas which have been 
most fully developed. They thus help to show densitjr of population, 
and to emphasise the connection between populous areas and special 
physical or economic advantages. Telegraph lines are only c^own 
where they do not coincide with railways, thus indicating the 
probable lines of future development. 

Biver Basins and Drainage Areas, — The heights of land, slope of 
country, and comparative areas of the great river basins of the 
world are clearly shown. These maps are intended to be studied 
in close connection with those showing land elevation. 

Economic. — The distribution of the most important textile and 
food products, and the principal mining areas, are shown by distinct 
colours and clearly printed names. 

Political. — As in the rest of the series, the names of towns are 
only indicated by a letter and a dot to mark the position. Impor- 
tant names are clearly printed in large type, and can be read dis- 
tinctly by any class when projected on the screen. These maps are 
far more distinct in colours and names, and effective for educational 
purposes, than any political lantern slides published. 

Outline Maps. — The experience of many years' practical use of 
these slides has shown the need of such maps. A series has there- 
fore been published identical with the slides as regards coast-line, 
rivers, and dots for towns, on which the student can fill in, from 
memory or otherwise, the important features represented on the 
slides which the teacher wishes to emphasise. 

Discussion. 

Mr. 6. 6. Chisholm said the lecturer had given an instructive 
account of the aims of the Geographical Association. In his 
opinion maps were not expressive enough, but publishers were not 
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to be blamed for not taming out new and better ones until there 
was sufficient demand for them. 

Mr. J. F. HoGAN, M.P., inquired whether it was proposed to 
publish a compendious Geography of the Empire, which was much 
needed, and would command a ready sale. There was a vast 
UQOiint of ignorance in this country with regard to Colonial geo- 
gnphy. If Mr. Andrews's system were extended a much better 
state of things would be obtained. 

The Chatrman, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said 
he considered that the eye was a great educator, but he could not 
^ree that either viva voce or written descriptions of our Colonies 
without illustrations, such as photographs of scenery &c., would be 
as effective as with them. He was in favour of the establishment 
&t all our great Universities of chairs and professorships of 
googniphy. Also that all maps should bear the date of issue. 

Mr. W. Sbbbiqht Gbeen contended that attention was not 
pntperly secured when the eye was not interested. Most of the 
atlases now in use were out of date and wanted revising. He spoke 
in high terms of the " British Empire ** series, published by 
Messrs. Eegan Paul & Co., the section referring to South Africa 
being specially interesting at this juncture. 

Mr. Andrews having replied, the meeting separated. 
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to show these while I alluded to the several loealities; this^ 
however, I cannot do now, bat they will be shown one after another 
at the close of my remarks. 

St. James's Church is sdll there, not much altered, go is the 
Bapreme Court, also the buildings which were the Emigration 
Barracks — but these are now used by the Equity and Insolvency 
branches of the Supreme Court. Old St. Mary's has disappeared, 
having twice been destroyed by fire. No doubt many here will 
recollect these fires, but on its site is being erected another St. 
Mary's Cathedral of great grandeur, which has been many years in 
the course of erection, and it must be some years before it is com- 
pleted. The names of many men who were at the Sydney College, 
and who afterwards filled responsible positions, and made their 
mark in New South Wales, will recur to many of you. The Sydney 
College is still in the old spot, though enlarged, and is now kuown 
as the Sydney Grammar School. Between the College and the 
Darlinghurst Court-house there was a scrub where we as boys played, 
and there was hardly a house in Wooloomooloo — now the whole of 
this place is practically built over. 

I will ask those from New South Wales to take their memories 
back to the Tank stream ; though called a stream, this was really 
a tidal arm of the Circular Quay. Later I will show you this 
place in 1649 — many of you remember boats in it ; then I will 
show you what it is like now. On or near this stream now stand 
the Exchange, the P. & 0. offices, and many other buildings of 
a similar character. The exact site of one I can point out by-and- 
bye — I mean the Australian Mutual Provident Society. The prin- 
ciple of life assurance has taken a deep hold upon Australians, 
and the Society's motto, '* Amicus certus in re incerta," has come 
home in numberless cases. This Society started in 1849 : 1899 is its 
jubilee year. In those fifty years it had issued more than 
250,000 policies, assuring a little less than 80 millions of money. 

ECCLESUSTICAL. 

In 1886— a year which I don't personally know anything about— > 
Bishop Broughton was consecrated Bishop of Australia. His 
diocese was the whole of Australia, including Tasmania and New 
Zealand, but in 1847 his title was altered to Bishop of Sydney, and 
separate bishops were created in Melbourne, Adelaide, and New- 
castle, Tasmania's bishop having been consecrated in 1842. I am 
going to avoid statistics as much as possible, but I cannot abstain 
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from giving yoa a few figures on this subject, as it will show very 

sbortly, and much better than any words of mine would, the giant 

strides made in this direction. At the time of Bishop Broughton's 

consecration there were seventeen churches and chapels in the 

whole of Australia. There are now sixteen Bishops of the 

Chmch of England in Australia, excluding New Zealand, and about 

900 olergy of that denomination. In giving these figures I have 

gone beyond New South Wales, but I have done this because it 

makes tiie result so much the more astounding. What a marvellous 

advance in less than seventy years t In these figures I have dealt 

with the Church of England only, other religious bodies have 

increased in about the same proportion, and I am speaking within 

the mark when I say that in New South Wales alone there are now 

more than 2,000 churches and chapels of all denominations. In 1886 

the Boman Catholic Church had as its head Bishop Folding, whose 

juiisdietion extended over the entire continent. In 1842 he was 

confleorated Archbishop of Sydney. New South Wales has now six 

other dioceses in his Church, Sydney having a Cardinal Archbishop. 

The church buildings of this denomination compare favourably 

with those of the others ; to St. Mary's Cathedral I have already 

alluded. I could add a good many more figures on this subject, 

but refirain from want of time : those given will afford those who 

care to think about such things ample ground for reflection ; those 

who do not care about them would only be wearied by further 

refSerence. 

Up to the year 1862 the clergy of all denominations received 
State aid, but in that year an Act was passed abolishing State aid to 
religion. The title of that Act was ** Grants for Pubb'c Worship 
Abolition Act.*' This must not be regarded as equivalent to the 
Disestablishment of the Church — we had no National Church ; the 
then recipients of State aid were to receive it for their lives irre- 
spectiye of the denomination to which they belonged. In 1898 the 
total sum paid for State aid was under £6,000, of which the Church 
of England received nearly half. In connection with these matters, 
some here will recollect the case of a minister who voluntarily gave 
up his State aid, and of some celebrated litigation which resulted. 
lliose who don't know of the case would not be interested in hear- 
ing the details ; to those who do the details are familiar. Before 
leaving this subject I must refer to the great help received by New 
South Wales from England — in which term I include Scotland and 
Ireland — towards church work. Those on this side no doubt felt 
that in proportion to the value they set upon religious help — upon 
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churches, chapels, and schools, so it became their duty and privilege 
to see that those who became Colonists had these benefits and 
advantages within reach. I could name several societies who have 
been very prominent in this respect, but bearing in mind the motto 
'^ Expressio unius est exclusio alterius," I refrain from mentioning 
any names. 

Educational. 

Next to Churches and Religious Instruction naturally comes 
Education. I have referred to the Sydney College. Its principal 
rival was the King's School at Paramatta, and in my early days 
there were several good private schools. Under the Board of 
National Education many schools were established, whilst many 
churches and chapels had both Sunday and day schools. Then 
came the great change brought about by the Public Schools Act. 
First, these schools were managed by a body called the Council 
of Education, of which many distinguished men — retired judges, 
university professors — were members. Soon it was thought proper 
to make this a Government Department, and the Department of 
Education under a Minister was the result. In this department 
there are now in New South Wales over 2,500 public schools 
with about a quarter of a million pupils. Besides the fees paid 
by the pupils in 1898 the State provided over £680,000 for its 
Educational Department. Education is practically within the 
reach of all. The tendency is perhaps to make it secular, compulsory, 
and free. At the present time those unable to pay need not ; but in the 
Colony the proportion of free pupils is very small, the people as a rule 
don't like anything which has the appearance of pauperising them- 
selves. There are high schools in this department for the highest 
branches of education, and anyone who knows the system cannot 
but say that the educational appointments are a credit to any 
Colony. 

Naturally all these radical changes were not made at once. 
When tlio Public Schools Bill was introduced it was opposed by 
many who were in favour of the denominational system ; who 
argued that in all schools the teaching of religion should be part of 
the daily routine. The Eoman Catholic party were perhaps the most 
opposed to the measure, and I don't think that they now avail them- 
selves of the public schools to the same extent that others do. As 
a sort of compromise it was provided that a certain time should be 
set aside during which religious instruction could be given. Of this 
I know that the Church of England availed itself, and in 1898 
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there were some 400 classes in public schools in the Diocese of 
Sydney reaching some 25,000 out of a total of 45,000 chil- 
dren. I should like to explain that I have this knowledge from 
my own personal connection with that Church. I was a member 
of all the synods of that Church in New South Wales, of the Chapter 
Standing Committee, and other similar bodies. I speak of what I 
^ow, and am certain that figures of equal significance could be 
given by other denominations — unfortunately I have not got them 
nor do I know them — I want every statement I make to be beyond 
question. No doubt, being bom in the denomination to which I 
belong, I have taken that interest in it which I have. Had it been 
otherwise I should probably have been equally observant. 

University. 

New South Wales has also the highest means of education in its 
well-endowed, well-managed university. Its foundation was a con- 
ception of the late William Charles Wentworth. Two of its ex- 
chancellors, to whose services the university is largely indebted, are 
now in England. Some may recollect the Sydney College being 
used as the university before the grand building at Grose Farm 
was erected. The Government granted more than 100 acres there 
for the purpose, and besides the university there are erected there 
affiliated colleges belonging to various denominations. The names 
of Dr. Woolley, Mr. Pell and Dr. Smith, its first professors, will 
be remembered by many with pleasant recollections. The example, 
customs, and traditions of the English universities have been 
followed and maintained. Its motto truly says : '^ Sidere mens 
eadem mutato." 

Medical. 

A great many years ago someone spoke of somebody as " laudator 
temporis acti se puero." I am afraid that as we get old we are all 
apt to regard the men, the events, and the various incidents that we 
knew or that happened in our youth, as much in advance of and 
much more interesting or important than those of the present day. 
I heard a lecture once aimed against this habit or idea. In think- 
ing over the subject of my remarks to-night I found myself drifting 
somewhat in this direction, but it struck me with force that of one 
science this could not be said. I allude to surgery. Compare this 
science of to-day with that of fifty years ago. In this branch New 
South Wales has kept pace with the Old Country. If it be conceded 
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that in Victoria there is as able a man as can be found anywheie, 
in New South Wales there are those who run him closely. As in 
England, the medical profession give their services gladly and &eely 
in our hospitals ; there are many institutions cf this <diaraoier in 
Sydney and the country districts. I think that to Sydney belongs the 
credit of having the first hospital in the Colonies which has for its 
resident medical officer a lady doctor. The Board of Management 
of the Sydney Hospital for Sick Children thought — ^I think wisely, 
and I think you will entertain the same opinion — that other things 
being equal, having equal accomplishments and equal ability, a 
lady doctor was, if they were to be employed at all, a most suitable 
person to fill the position of resident medical officer in a children's 
hospital. 

Gold Discoveey. 

The next great change was that brought about by the discovery 

of gold. You all know of this, so I shall say very little about it. 

Some of you remember our first gold escort, with nearly every 

member of whom I was personally acquainted. You will remember 

the little gold cart, its arrival and departure. Heaps of stories 

connected with this subject crowd in on my memory — they cannot 

bo told now. Some of you will recollect the gold buyer when the 

finders, having washed out the gold dust in tin dishes, sought a 

market. You will recollect the fable of the man who, with well 

pomatumed hair, passed his hand alternately through his hair and 

the gold dust, and from his hair washed out what formed the 

nucleus of a fortune. I don't know anything of this except as a 

fable, but I have been asked whether this practice had anything to 

do with the fashion of desiring golden hair. You will remember 

the story of a popular Governor firing a shot in one of our richest 

mines, and the statement that the charge blew out as trorxi a gun, 

the whole place being nothing but gold. I believe — perhaps hope 

would be better — that the mining industry of New South Wales is 

still in its infancy. I must admit that I think that other Colonies 

will take the load of us in this respect, but so far in New South 

Wales I think we havo been practically only scratching the surface. 

Locomotion. 

I hope to show you something of the Blue Mountains shortly, 
and this causes mo to remark upon our means of locomotion. I 
have heard it said that someone asked once if the grass on the Blue 
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Moontains was blue. I remember crossing these mountains in 1849. 
I travelled with my father in a carriage and four, with a mounted 
policeman as orderly ; we took four days to get to Bathurst, one 
day doing the enormous stage of thirteen miles. I spare you our 
Adyentores. My principal amusement was counting the dead 
uumals on the road which had died from Cumberland disease, 
or blackleg, which is, I believe, a form of anthrax. This slow 
mode of travelling had its advantages, because it meant some days* 
^ and change to the professional man. Look at the con- 
trast. A judge can be in court in Sydney till five on Monday, and 
take his seat on the bench in any of our large circuit towns at ten 
on Tuesday ; the successful sought-after barrister can do the same 
and bo back in Sydney again for Wednesday morning's work — 
tnrning every hour to account. You will be shown a view of the 
Zig-zag and some mountain scenery later. I would remark that 
when the Zig-zag was constructed it was said, to the credit of the 
^lier pioneers, that the very route which they had taken was that 
selected in later years. The Zig-zag is, however, now superseded 
iy a route formed in Mr. Eddy's time. The Colony had in that 
official a faithful and clever worker, and the strides made in the 
railway department under his management are well known. It is 
jost to add that the system which he so ably inaugurated has been 
continued with marked success by his colleagues and successors. 
Compare again our modes of communication with England. Of 
course we had no telegraph, our communication with the Mother 
Goimtry was by sailing ships ; one friend took five months on the 
voyage — ^ninety days was a fast passage. I have tried to find the 
quickest, and was under the impression that a clipper called ** Blue 
Jacket " or " Bed Jacket '* did it once from England to Melbourne 
in fifty-four days. I am told that my memory is at fault — that it 
never was done in this time, but I am not convinced. Let anyone 
enter Sydney now and see the difiference. He may find eight or ten 
large steamers at or near the Circular Quay, each one of which 
conveys letters to or from England at an average of say thirty-five 
days. I have done it myself in thirty-one, and twice in twenty-six 
days from Adelaide to Marseilles. These floating palaces, carrying 
tTeak food for the entire journey, and with the great luxury of 
unlimited ice, removing much of the discomforts of the tropics 
and Bed Sea, make a vast difference in the comforts of the pas- 
sengers. Compare this with the old sailing ships and the salt grub 
and often weevily biscuits, which formed the staple food, and see 
the advance. True this is not owing to New South Wales, but it 
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is partly owing to the demand for carrying capacity, both of cargoes 
and passengers, from the Colonies, that the supply to meet the 
demand has arisen. I have seen P. and 0., Orient, German and 
French steamers all lying there together — all fully employed — and 
thanks to the competition New South Wales has benefited. But 
this has had a serious e£fect upon one class of business, and that is 
the merchants. 

Mercantile Business. 

In those days merchants occupied a much more important 
position than they do at present. For instance, all the advances 
upon station properties were made by merchants. They lent to the 
poor or happy squatter as the case might be whatever sum they 
thought fit, and took security. They charged him interest and a com- 
mission. They generally took a promissory note from the squatter, 
discounted it as it suited them, and were simply a go-between between 
the bank and the squatter. This system had its advantages. The 
bank had the liability of both squatter and merchant, and practically 
ran no risk. As times altered the squatter ignored the merchant 
and went direct to the bank. He found that the bank lent him the 
money at the same rate of interest, and saved him the commission 
which he otherwise would have had to pay the merchant. Gradu- 
ally this system was extended. In old times, when a man wished 
to import anything from the Mother Country, he employed a 
merchant to indent his goods ; the merchant earned a commission 
on the price of the goods and got the goods for the customer, and often 
made exchange, but so soon as telegraphic communication became 
universal there was no necessity to employ a merchant ; the buyer 
simply went to his bank and ordered the goods that he required, 
often by telegram or cable. 

Many gentlemen present will remember the American Civil War. 
At its commencement a body of merchants banded together and 
bought up the whole of the tobacco in the Colony ; and when the 
war proceeded they were able practically to command the whole 
market. To their credit be it said, that when a meeting was held to 
establish a Patriotic Fund, these merchants, who had made, or were 
about to make, a large sum of money out of the tobacco, and so 
perhaps indirectly out of the war, came forward and contributed a 
large sum, I think £10,000, to the fund. Other Colonists also gave 
most liberal donations. At the present time similar operations 
would be impossible. If tea, flour, tobacco, or any other similar 
commodity ran short, the would-be vendor has only to go to his bank 
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to cable to the necessary place, and within a few weeks, by one of 
the Ocean steamers trading from everywhere to Sydney, whatever 
was wanted would arrive. But upon the merchant the effect has 
simply been disastrous ; the old firms that existed in my boyhood 
Are disappearing, or have disappeared, and their occupation has 
Almost gone. 

Responsible Government. 

At the institution of responsible government the Deas Thomson 
administration was in power, and I have heard the opinion expressed 
tliat had this event taken place 20 years later it would have been a 
benefit not only to New South Wales, but to Australia generally. 

This is the expression of someone's opinions, and I do not 
wish to enter into any matters of a political or controversial cha- 
racter, or express opinions of my own ; but I would like to show 
that it is possible for differences of opinion to exist by a short 
>fa)iy. At some time or other a captain arrived in Sydney on his 
first voyage, and employed as his agent a first-class firm : they did 
his business to his satisfaction, and when he settled up his accounts 
on his departure, he remarked to the merchant that he was quite 
satisfied with the way in which he had discharged his duties, and 
that if he ever returned he would employ his firm, but that he was 
not very impressed with the way in which the business of the 
ooimtry was conducted, and he thought New South Wales would 
be all the better if there were some three or four hundred respect- 
able funerals in it. Whether he meant any particular class, or 
what particular class he meant, I do not pretend to discuss, but I 
have no doubt that all of the three or four hundred alluded to would 
have held a different opinion. 

But whether this Colony would have made greater advances 
under the old or new form of Government is beside the question. 
We have got to consider what she has done. 

Land Laws. 

With the various changes of ministry under responsible govern- 
ment I do not propose to deal. I could discuss the subject and 
many instances connected therewith ; my doing so would prolong 
this address of mine to far beyond all reasonable limits, but I 
propose to refer to some particular alterations made under various 
ministries within my knowledge. When I first began to learn law, 
a subject I am still trying to learn, nearly the whole of the Crown 
lands of the Colony were held under pastoral leases. These used to 
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be taken up where the land was vacant by anyone who chose to 
apply. The Colony has an area of very nearly two hundred millions 
of acres. Anyone wanting as a run land that was vacant would send 
in an application ; he would roughly give his proposed boundaries, 
such as starting from the bank of a river at a marked tree, then 
northerly five miles to a marked tree, then easterly five miles, then 
southerly five miles, then westerly five miles to the first-named 
marked tree. There was no survey, and often the boundaries were 
not run very accurately, the marked tree at the north for instance 
being not due north. Need I say that this led to endless litigation ; 
the marked tree starting point was sometimes difficult to locate, and 
that at the end of the first marked five miles was also difficult to find. 
There have been many such cases, and there are, I have no doubt, 
many in the room who can speak, having knowledge of similar law- 
suits. One memorable case I think I may instance, of the boundary 
starting, as I have mentioned, and running very much as I have 
named. Cross-actions were commenced, and were set down as con- 
secutive cases. The first jury found in favour of their plaintiff, fixing 
the line in one direction, and assessing the damages at £150. The 
second case came on immediately afterwards, and in that case the 
jury found that the line ran as the previous defendant claimed, and 
assessed his damages at £450, thus giving the land in dispute to 
each plaintiff. Each party applied to the Court for a new trial of 
the respective cases, both applications were refused, and both 
appealed to the Privy Council, but the cases never reached their 
tribunal, as they were privately settled. All this is now done away 
with, the boundaries of all such lands are ascertained, and all 
squatting actions to fix boundaries are a thing of the past. 

Fbbe Selection. 

The next important alteration of our land laws was the intro^ 

ductiou of free selection. This idea is always spoken of as Sir John 

Robertson's, and perhaps no Act has had more influence upon New 

South Wales land laws than this. I am not going to enter into 

any argument as to the 2^^(>^ ^^^ ^ons of this law. Many 

objections were urged against allowing a man to select 640 acres 

where he pleased, paying a small sum in cash, and the balance by 

instalmentsof l^.peracre perannum. This might have had the effect 

of settling the population upon the land, and I do not think there 

is anyone in New South Wales that would object to anything which 

would conduce to the settlement of a large number of people on the 
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land. Bat many still allege that free selection before survey was a 
mistake, and that the measure has proved to be less remunerative 
to the Ciolony than was expected. A number of men selecting in 
diffsrent localities meant that a large number of surveyors had to 
be employed ; when the people were settled, communication had to 
be established for them, and roads made, whereas had the selection 
been confined to defined areas the surveys might have been made 
at much less expense, and the telegraph and postal communication 
would have dealt with a number instead of a few, and fewer roads 
would have had to be formed. But free selection has been the law 
of the land for nearly forty years, and has perhaps led to more liti- 
gation than anything else. Indeed the Land Acts have been a most 
fnutfiil source of profit to the lawyers. As a lawyer I should not 
otject to this, but I am not here to-night in that capacity. I have 
heard some of our judges say that they are unable to construe what 
the Acts really mean. In the opinion of some the wisest course to 
have pursued would have been either to simply lease all the Grown 
lands, or to, as soon as possible, sell the whole of them. In the 
ibnner case the Crown would always remain landlord ; as it is now, 
with the half-and-half system the expenses of the Land Department 
swallow up an enormous percentage of the proceeds. In the latter, 
nine-tenths of the expenses of the Land Department would be 
saved. The tendency of the Land Laws at present is to provide for 
the settlement of as many as possible upon the land, a result which 
irill, of course, be most beneficial, but the difficulty is how to carry 
itoni 

General Legislation. 

Tou will naturally expect me to say something on this subject, 
tip to a certain date we were governed by the laws of England ; since 
then we have those laws, subject to the alterations made by our 
I^egislature. If I dealt with all the changes I should want more time 
tor this subject alone than I hope to occupy altogether — I shall only 
idlnde to a few. The principal change was that which you might 
Call abolishing primogeniture. Beal estate no longer descends to the 
heir, but descends much as other personal property ; to be 
Accurate, it devolves as chattels real ; but, speaking roughly, it means 
that the eldest son shares equally with the other children. It 
should be observed that in Australia there are not any titles to keep 
Qp. Should a man wish his eldest son to inherit his real estate he 
can so leave it by his will. It is only in cases of intestacy that this 
Act takes efEiect. 
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ToRRENS Act. 

Another great change in the law is the simplicity with which 
properties can he dealt with under the Real Property Act, 
commonly known as Torrens Act. The lawyers didn't regard 
this Act with favour at its introduction in 1862, but no practitioner 
can now deny its benefit to the public. A holder gets an indefeasible 
title to his land. If he wants to transfer it he can do bo by a 
printed form, and his transferree gets a similar indefeasible title. 
Instead of a bundle of deeds you get one : sub-division is sim- 
plicity itself. The Government guarantees the title; anyone 
bringing his land under the provisions of the Act pays ^d. in the pound 
on its value, and the assurance fund thus created now forms a large 
sum, and very few claims have ever been made upon it. All lands 
granted by the Crown since 18G2 are under the Act ; it is only in 
respect of lands granted before then that the application is 
necessary. In case of settlements the lands are simply put in the 
names of the trustees, a copy of the deed of settlement is lodged, 
the Eegistrar-General enters a caveat forbidding any dealing with- 
out his approval, and he sees that any dealing is in accordance with 
the trusts. To explain all the advantages of this Act would need 
a night to itself. Australia is in this respect at least far in advance 
of England, and it will be a good day for her people when a similar 
Act is adopted here. One great feature in its favour is that it com* 
pletely destroys anyone jumping the land by the provisions of this 
Act ; you cannot plead the Statute of Limitations to any action 
brought for possession of land under the provisions of this Act. 

We have further altered our laws by introducing vote by ballot, 
and more lately one man one vote. Inasmuch as the country already 
possessed manhood suffrage, and the number affected by this 
measure formed only a small fraction of the electors, it was 
consequently thought more in accord with the increasing democratic 
tendencies, which are universal throughout the Australian Colonies, 
and not confined to New South Wales alone, that this principle 
should be conceded. 

Parties. 

In a lady's album, many years ago, I read a definition of Con- 
servatives, Liberals, and Radicals. The first were defined as people 
who desired to keep the laws as they stood, the second those who 
wished for a change, and the third those who wanted no laws at all. 
In my own opinion there is no such party question in Australia, 
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and certainly not in New South Wales. At one time free trade 
or protection was a burning question, but many now think 
that the tendency of the present day is to make the question 
of parties that of capital and labour. My experience of labour 
members has been certainly favourable. I have met a great many 
of them, and have a respect for the real working man, though I 
deny that the man who works the whole day and often long hours 
in the night with his head or brains is not as much a working 
man, and as much one of the people, as the man whose work is 
manual. 

AOBICULTUBE. 

As regards the land itself, the greatest change of late years has 
been the increase in the quantity of land brought under agriculture. 
I give you no statistics — you can read these, and many of you know 
them better than I do — but I can tell you that an enormous quantity 
of the land which had been used for pastoral purposes only is now 
worked with crops, and produces a much better return than it ever 
did formerly. Of course, within my time there have been terrible 
losses by drought; but the recuperative powers of New South 
Wales could not be better shown than by the way in which it has 
leeoyeied from these troubles. I do not propose to allude to the 
Bank crisis, and the troubles consequent thereon in 1898 ; many of 
you know these sadly to your cost ; but I am not sure that the 
clearing out that was then effected may not in a few years' time 
piore beneScial. And at last the Colony is showing true signs of 
retnming prosperity. If you ask me to give reasons for this, I give 
what I regard as the best, and that is, the increasing sale of pastoral 
and other properties, and the gradual return of confidence. 

Habboubs. 

I hope to show you some views of part of Sydney and its 
liarbonr. Many will think that for a Sydney man to speak of New 
Sooth Wales and not allude to its harbour would be impossible 
bnt I never do speak of the beauties of the harbour, I was cured of 
this long ago by a scientist who travelled with me. As wo got 
iMar the Heads, he came up with a placard on his hat on which 
was written "I like your harbour." No place is better suited for 
jachts and sailing boats. Am I egotistical if I think that in no 
other place are boats better handled ? To those of you who know 
Sydney I need not say anything ; to those who don't I say. Go and 
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see it for yourselves. I can promise any lady or gentleman here that 
they will be cordially welcomed, hospitably entertained, and enjoy a 
climate possibly unequalled. Interesting, perhaps, they may not 
find New South Wales, but about the many beautiftd spots or 
places in it tbere cannot be two opinions. 

Defences. 

I think that I should say something about our defences. In my 
early days we had an Imperial regiment and a battery of BoyaJ 
Artillery. Since then we have erected many fortifications, masked 
and otherwise. Those in authority somewhere, either here or there — 
porhaps both — thought it wise to withdraw the Imperial forces. 
On this point different opinions may fairly exist ; but as regards the 
Navy, that important branch of the service has been increased. In 
Now South Wales are the headquarters of the naval forces. 
Sytlnoy has an Admiralty House, and New South Wales gladly 
woloomoa all naval men. The naval forces by their action in South 
Africa within the last few days have proved their usefulness on 
land as well as on sea. It is said that naval officers regard the 
Australian station as par excellence the station — I think that that 
opinion still exists. I cannot speak with equal certainty as to the 
rf^oolloctions which naval men take away, but I can speak of the 
\>lou8ant ones which they leave behind. 

Federation. 

AluuU Fotloration I shall say but little. It was coming, and is 
now rttlll noart^r. All the Colonies except Western Australia have 
liooi^ptmi it. Thoro may be delay. Those at the helm here may 
think it iioooHMary to make some suggestions, but Federated Australia 
Im m\ aoooiupliHiiod fact — almost. To speak on this topic would 
iitVorHl Hoopo for another evening's discussion, so on this subject I 
»u,y nnl)' thin : the action of Australia in sending forces to South 
Siv\m IH tlu^ Htrongost evidence of the feeling in favour of federation. 
ICuoli of tho (\)l()nioa has sent its contingent — thus necessitating the 
votim of twolvo Houses of Legislature in its favour, irrespective of 
Nitw Zoaland. 

A f()NV woihIh upon tho altered feeling in England towards 
AuHtrulia and Australians. Some here will recollect the old story 
m( II n Avirttralian accosting someone in London — ^bethought that he 
Wuu ni)t rooognisod - ho reminded the person to whom he spoke 
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that he had met him in Sydney. The reply was, ** Oh ! when I 
meet yon in Sydney again I shall be glad to recognise you." Again, 
Australians used to be glad to sink their connection with the 
Colonies — that is all changed. Australians are recognised as 
members of the Empire— freely and gladly; and, for myself, 
I should like to say that I have never met anyone in Aus- 
tralia who has not appeared to be glad to welcome me here; 
and I regard as one of my greatest honours my honorary member- 
ship of a United Service Club in London, though I rightly 
legard that distinction as one paid to me as a representative 
of Anstralla, and not for any personal merit. On our side we admit 
all officers and most visitors as honorary members of our clubs, and 
it was because the officers on this side desired to reciprocate the 
oomiiiment that they did this honour to me as a representative of 
Anstralia. 

The Turf. 

A valued friend of mine has said that he hopes that I will say 
something about the Turf. Those of you who know me are aware 
of my connection with this amusement since my boyish days. I 
have heard our Chairman speak of me as tipping winners, and 
baddng them, which is much more useful. I have had letters from 
bishops and clergymen on the subject, and my reply has always 
been that if my ceasing to be a steward would stop the abuses of 
racing I would give it up, but it would not have stopped the sport 
or its abuses. If racing goes on, the more respectable the people 
who manage it the better for all. In New South Wales the 
loanagement has always been of the highest character. We have 
had Sir E. Deas Thomson as President of the Australian Jockey 
Qob, and other gentlemen holding, or who held, high official 
positions have been officers of the Club. Some of us remember 
Homebush as the metropolitan course ; some of us here to-night 
vere present at the opening of Bandwick, where Clove, owned by 
Ur. Justice Cheeke, won the first Derby. Some of us remember 
the first appearance there of Fisherman's first stock, Angler and 
Ishhook, and that in the year of their appearance first was seen 
that equine wonder, the Barb. Some here will remember his 
winning the Melbourne Cup, and then coming back to Homebush 
to win a maiden plate, followed home by Phoebe — avoiding the 
puddles on the course to keep his black coat clean. The days of 
Homebush have departed, but Bandwick has gone on improving 
^ery year ; there is no course where racing can be better seen. 
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An Act gives the stewards unlimited powers over the oourse, and 
over those attending it, and the stewards do their duties fearlessly 
and well. 

In the sixties those living in Sydney could see races occasionally ; 
now racing goes on certainly every week in the year, within reach 
of Sydney people. 

Concluding Remarks. 

Mr. Byrnes, the late lamented Premier of Queensland, told a 
story in my presence of a Minister who was travelling by coach to 
meet his constituents. They met a joey — to the uninitiated I would 
say that this means a young kangaroo. The coachman suggested 
that it would make a nice pet, and the Minister tried to annex it, but 
failed. Young Australia — as represented by a boy of about fourteen 
— called out, " Mister, he ain*t got no vote ! " At the meeting which 
the Minister attended there was some interruption, and Mr. Byrnes 
told the story and said those interruptin|; hadn't got any votes. The 
effect was electrical, and helped the Minister considerably. Now I 
am in the position of not wanting any votes. I have endeavoured 
to-night to say something about my country, seeking no favour, 
hoping to give no offence. I have nothing to gain : my all is there : 
I belong to New South Wales : I and my wife and our children were 
bom there. My first duty has been to comply with your Council's 
request, my second to speak well of my country. 

What Australia's future will be no one can predict. It has an 
enormous wealth in gold, tin, silver, and other minerals ; its coal, 
wool, wine, sugar, and agricultural produce reach figures which 
would astound you. Its capabilities and resources are boundless ; 
it only wants management, not to '' stagger humanity," but to 
astound the world. I want no vote, so I can fearlessly say it 
only wants more people. I wonder often that those here with 
cultured intellects, of deep thought, and noble aspirations, have not 
devised some scheme whereby the superabundance of people here 
could not with advantage to England and Australia be settled 
there ; no richer lands can be found, no better results from working 
them. We want population: you here have a superabundance. 
(Cannot something be done in this direction to advance the interests 
of both— nay, not of both, but of the Empire ? 

1 read in a Sunday paper, a few days ago, the following lines : — 

Th«^ro'A an island that is famous in the story of the world, 
Thoii^^h it isn't much to look at on the map; 

Kilt on all the seven oceans floats her gallant flag unfurled. 
And 'tis Freedom that was cri^dled in her lap. 
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These words are true — but that which isn*t much to look at on 
the map means a great deal more. The small spot shown as Great 
Britain and Ireland has her vast Colonies as well. Becent events 
have shown this with no uncertain sound. I was a member of the 
Legislative Assembly in New South Wales when we heard of 
Gordon's death. That night there was a feeling of enthusiasm which 
was catching : this country accepted the services of the contingent 
which went to the Soudan. All honour to the brain that thought 
of it, all honour to those who went there as volunteers. I think 
^t they all came back proud to have served for their Queen, 
proad to have been brigaded with English soldiers. Again, un- 
happily, a war has been forced upon us. I use the word tis 
advisedly : what affects Great Britain or Great Britain's Queen equally 
iffects OS. We have a permanent Artillery, we have Mounted Bifles, 
and other corps of Volunteers ; their work is in New South Wales. 
We have no power to send them on Service out of New South 
Wales— but what is done — not New South Wales alone, but all 
her Majesty's Colonies offer their services. It may be that they 
are not wanted, but this sort of loyalty could not be passed over, and 
the offer is accepted. Every one of tiiese men is a pure volunteer — 
glad to fight in the Mother Land's service, glad to support her 
flag. The difficulty has been not to find men, but how to select 
from the large number who had volunteered ; those who have gone 
will be found worthy to fight side by side with the Imperial forces. 
Spnmg from the same stock they will show equal pluck — the same 
powers of endurance. Their training fits them for the work — they 
will acquit themselves as men. Those who return will have learnt 
much that will increase their usefulness in Australia, and thus 
benefit their Colony. Some perchance may not return : there 
may be unfortimately many in Australia who will sigh for the touch 
of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that is still. We here 
can only show them our loving sympathy ; but should their loss 
mean that the breadwinner has been taken, and that other troubles 
and privations appear to press heavily upon them, the Australians 
will follow the noble example set by England's generosity, and 
those who are unable to take an active part in the dangers will 
^adly share the other responsibihties which fall upon them. 

A friend has sent me the following lines which appeared in the 
"Cape Times ** on the arrival of a New South Wales contingent, 
and give eloquent expression to the local feeling at Cape Town : 

Only a handful of men marching along the street, 

ThrilliBg our very souls with the rhythmic sound of their ieet. 

Telling to wind and sky how the pulses of Empire beat t 
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England from over the seas, speaking the language we know 
Saying, ** We're one in blood, wherever thou goest we go ; '* 
Saying, " We'll do our best, though others will reap what we ow 1 ' 

Ob, brave strong sons of England from over the sonthem sea, 
Thy names will be writ for ever in annals of wars yet to be. 
Meanwhile, while battle joins, we thank Australia and thee ! 

(The Paper was illwttrated by a rmmber of limelijfht tjtewi.) 

Discussion. 

Hon. Sir Julian Salomons, Q.C. (Agent-General for New 
South Wales) : I have been asked, being Agent-General for the 
Colony of which Mr. Stephen is a native, to say a few words. 
While my distinguished friend was in a pleasant and humorous way 
describing the pictures thrown upon the screen I was casting my 
mind back, and I remembered that nearly forty years ago I had the 
honour of accompanying to this country perhaps, on the whole, the 
most distinguished member both of the legislature and of the bench 
that ever gave his services to Australia. That gentleman's praise 
could not properly be sounded by Mr. Stephen, for I refer to his 
father, who was for thirty years, apart from other high offices he 
held. Chief Justice of New South Wales. Going back to the date 
I have mentioned, an unfortunate man was arraigned at the Old 
Bailey on a charge of bigamy. It is wonderfud what strange 
accidents may affect and determine the life of a man. The law 
advisers of the Crown here were not able to prove the law of New 
South Wales with regard to marriage. Unhappily for the accused, 
the Chief Justice of New South Wales was in London, Sir Alfred 
Stephen, and he was requested by the Government to go down to 
the Old Bailey to prove the law on the subject. Sir Alfred, whom 
I had the honour and advantage of knowing for nearly the whole of 
my manhood, was good enough to ask me to accompany him, and I 
heard him give his evidence with consequences to the prisoner that 
you may imagine. It is nearly fifty years since I first went to 
Australia. Perhaps I have been asked to appear on this occasion 
in order to prove the salubrity of the climate. At any rate, I have 
had the advantage of hearing the son of Sir Alfred Stephen, who 
has been good enough to prepare for us a very accurate, instructive, 
and interesting paper. When I come to speak of myself, I am 
reminded of what a journal said about the speech of a person who 
had been suddenly called upon to address an audience : '^ We regret 
we are unable to report the whole of the hon. member's speech, our 
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font of Vs being exhausted.*' I will not abuse your kindness, and 
if joa will permit me I will discharge my duty in a more useful 
and agreeable way. Mr. Stephen has alluded to the arrival at the 
Cape of the military contingent from New South Wales. In order 
th«t yoQ may understand in a clearer way than I could depict to 
yoa the feeling that is animating not only that Colony but the 
whole of Australia, will you allow me to attempt to bring to your 
minds the scene in Sydney on the last Saturday in October, for an 
accoani of which I am indebted to the leading journal, the 
"Sydney Morning Herald," which reached me yesterday. It 
iroald be well, I think, if this were known throughout the length 
and breadth of the United Kingdom. In the issue of Monday, 
October 80, we read — " A wave of patriotism spread over the city on 
Saturday. And the occasion was worthy of the demonstration. . . . 
The object of the people was not simply to witness a pageant, but 
to give evidence that they concurred in what had been done on 
behalf of the Colony as a whole. The rain fell in torrents, but this 
in no way modified the desire of the spectators to participate in the 
demonstration of loyalty to the Empire that was to be so remark- 
able a feature of the passing of the troops. . . . Every branch of civic 
life was concentrated in the route of the military procession. From 
the outlying suburbs people flocked in thousands. Every tram 
which arrived in the city before the commencement of the pro- 
eesaon was crammed with passengers. Torrents of rain were 
powerless to lessen the demonstration of enthusiasm. The city 
was practically deserted in the outlying portions, for not only 
did the crowd come from the northern, southern, eastern, and 
western suburbs, but the sub-metropolitan districts were also well 
represented. The display of military spirit was, it is safe to assert, 
without parallel in the history of the Colony." Within an hour or 
two of that scene, by the generous hospitaUty of the agent of the 
vessel which was to carry the troops a banquet was held, his 
Excellency the Governor presiding, and there were present not 
(mly the present Premier (Mr. Lyne) but the recent Premier (tlie 
Bight Hon. O. H. Beid) and his predecessor (Sir George Dibbs) as 
well as representatives of every phase of life in the Colony. Mr. 
Lyne, the Premier, who apologised for being ill, said : " I am 
pleased, indeed, to have heard the remarks that were made by my 
old chief and friend, Sir George Dibbs, to the effect that this 
oecasion has no political significance, and is distinct entirely from 
party feeling. I hope to hear my political antagonist, who is, I 
tout, my personal friend, Mr. Beid, reply to the toast for Parlia* 

f 
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ment, oonfirming that opinion. We are sending men to-day not 
to meet the sarn^' class of opponents as those who went to the 
Soudan had to meet. They are to confront soldiers who are 
perhaps as good shots and as warlike people as any to be met with 
in the world. From the thrilling descriptive narratives we see in 
the morning papers we can picture the experiences they are likely 
to share in. I think in doing our little best as a Ministry in this 
matter we may be giving the Empire very small practical support, 
but we hope we are giving it strong moral support, and we believe 
that what New South Wales and the other Australian Colonies are 
now doing will weld together the British £mpire, and promote 
such a spirit as if complications should arise which might require 
it would lead to the welding together of the English-speaking 
blood-connected races of the whole world.'* Mr. Lyne concluded by 
submitting a message he proposed to cable to Her Majesty the Queen 
which, so far as I know, has not yet appeared in the English press. 
With the unanimous consent of the assembly he wired as follows : 
*< On the occasion of the despatch of the first portion of the New 
South Wales contingent, I am desired by my Ministry and a 
representative meeting of citizens to express their humble duty to 
your Majesty, and to assure your Majesty of the grateful apprecia- 
tion of the people of this Colony of your Majesty's gracious 
expressions of interest in the contingent now leaving our shores. 
The people of this Colony will always be ready to share the duties 
and responsibilities of your Majesty's Empire." I am indebted, I 
believe, to Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P., for a copy of Her Majesty's 
reply, which was as follows : '' Her Majesty the Queen thanks ttie 
people of New South Wales for their assurance of readiness to 
share the duties and responsibiUties of the Empire, of which they 
have again given substantial proof." I will ask permission to read 
only one more extract, and that is from the speech of the Bight 
Hon. G. H. Reid, the late Premier of New South Wales, a man 
whose name is known and favourably known throughout the 
Empire. Mr. Beid said : ** The fact that all parties in the Parlia- 
ment of New South Wales have pursued a harmonious course in 
reference to the subject of this great gathering is only in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of the Mother of Parliaments. There 
are some who have indulged perhaps in learned inquiries and 
mathematical calculations as to the rights and wrongs of this 
struggle — but we know there is a feeling of loyalty that rises above 
all cold logic and scepticism, and which thrills this vast Empire to 
the eore. It is the feeling which will make fiather and son and 
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brother and brother stand shoulder to shoulder in the defence of 
the British Empire. The Empire means peace, but no empire 
ean exist unless it has the latent force which will enable it to 
defend itself against any possible danger. And the Empire of 
Great Britain will only last so long as other nations are convinced 
that it is powerful enough to defend its territory. There are some 
nrj wise men no doubt who say this is a small matter in an 
infflgnificant part of the globe. I tell you that an Empire like 
Great Britain can never know what is a small matter, for out of 
tiie tiniest thing may come a most serious danger. Many Powers 
are watching us to-day to see what can be done so that the power 
of Great Britain — that mighty engine in the cause of civilisation — 
may be broken. The noblest part of this transaction is that every 
man who leaves this country to fight under the old flag goes of 
hie own voluntary will. They are risking their lives for us. They 
liek &6ir lives in order to attest for us and for all Australia the 
ioimdnesB of our feelings towards the race which made us what we 
aie. Looking back upon the grand demonstration of June 22, 1897, 
Mid remembering the feelings of the people of this country now, a 
beHngof pride rises in me to know that New South Welshmen of 
the same British blood are leaving here to take part in a movement 
that makes for the freedom of humanity and the welfare of mankind." 
Although, as I have said, with everyone here I feel very grateful to 
Mr. Stephen for his paper, I hope that this is the last time we shall 
ha?e a paper upon any one of the Australian Colonies. I hope the 
next paper touching on the subject will be on Australia as a whole. 
I have the temerity to say that the future of Australia as a power 
d^ermining perhaps the history of the world is not quite understood, 
^ere yon have, under the Southern Gross, a territory with the out- 
lying islands as large as the whole of Europe. It has the advantage 
over the United States of being an island, and is peopled mainly from 
Great Britain. The population of Australia now is equal to that of 
the United States at the time of the Declaration of Independence. 
If Great Britain can hold her present position, as I have no doubt 
*be can, maintaining her supremacy at sea, is it not plain that when 
Anitralia becomes more thickly populated — with Canada, too, a 
coontry about the size of Europe — the various English-speaking 
oommunities of the world bound together in peaceful union must . 
•enue the peace of the world ? 

Mr. Obcab db Satq^ : I see in this room many older New South 
Wales Colonists than I ; indeed, I am not a New South Wales 
Oolooist myaeU, being more of a Queenslander, but as I landed 
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in Sydney in 1854 — forty-five years ago — there is some excase 
for my saying a few words. I do not know which to admire 
more in the paper — the power of reserve in the writer or the reserve 
of power. I feel sure that Mr. Stephen, if he had not acted with 
BO much caution, could have given us a great deal more information 
than he has. However, the paper is, as Sir Julian Salomons says, 
a most accurate one, and brings before us an idea of the immense 
possibilities of the Colony it describes. Mr. Stephen has not 
mentioned one of the greatest points in the position of New South 
Wales, which is that New South Walesis a free-trade Colony. It has 
foralongtime been the only Colony in the Australian groupwhereyou 
could land with bag and baggage and not have to pay a tax on your 
new boots or your new gloves, as you have in the other colonies, Victoria 
especially. There is another point in which New South Wales, 
which may be called alma mater of the other Colonies, has shown a 
conservative and protective power, and that is in regard to geo- 
graphical positions it has retained. Notwithstanding all the efforts 
Victoria has made, New South Wales has kept the fine Biverina 
Plains at the back of Victoria, and Victoria draws its supplies of 
meat to this day from the Colony of New South Wales. This Colony 
has also on the other side kept its boundaries in regard to Queens- 
land, the latter Colony having on its separation been unable to obtain 
the Clarence and the Eichmond, which would have completed its 
southern boundaries and made it a colony with a far greater amount 
of non-tropical climate. Therefore we have in New South Wales 
the most powerful Colony of the Australian group, and we all 
feel in speaking of New South Wales that we speak of the mother 
of the Australias. One of the most important points in the paper 
is the reference, first to religion, and secondly to education. In 
these two matters we see the foundation of a true Colony. How 
different it might have been if the country with which we are now 
at war — the Transvaal — had kept in the front both religion and 
education. We should not then have had the fraudulent Govern- 
ment that has brought on the war from which every section of 
the English community is now suffering. Mr. Stephen has shown 
us how in every point and degree New South Wales has all those 
elements that are wanted for the social welfare of the country. 
The photographs you have seen on the screen hardly give you an 
idea, so far as I recollect, of the great beauty of Sydney, which has 
been described as ''spreading her suburbs on countless pro- 
montories and clustering her houses in endless inlets.*' It is the 
grandest port in the southern hemisphere, called by all the Queen 
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of the Soaih. There could not possibly be a grander sight than 
the approach to Sydney through its harbour on the occasion of a 
hoCdaj, with innumerable vessels sailing on the surface of its 
waters. Mr. Stephen has alluded to the decay of the merchant 
class. We have now perhaps come to a turning point in the 
Aostmlian Colonies, and here I come to a subject on which 
perhaps I am more qualified to speak. I refer to the great pastoral 
indostry, which within the last few months has experienced a 
reviyai through the immense increase of price of the staple article 
of wool New South Wales suffered in common with the other 
Colonies from the drought, but she suffered more than any other, 
the number of sheep having been reduced in five or six years by 
one half, that is to say from 60 to 80 millions. Now we have 
ftn immense shortage, of course, in the production of merino wool, 
which in consequence has risen by nearly 100 per cent, in the last 
fifteen months. We may look forward, therefore, to a time of 
great success, and there is e^ery hope and chance of New 
8onth Wales jumping ahead into a much greater position what with 
the price of wool, and the increased production of gold and other 
commodities. In fact, in the next twenty years we may look to 
afanosi doubling the population of Now South Wales and its 
exports and imports. Sir Julian Salomons alluded to his friend- 
ship with that most admirable man Sir Alfred Stephen, whom I 
knew for a long time and frequently met. No purer hearted and 
nobler gentleman ever lived in the Colony of New South Wales. It 
is such men as he that formed the backbone of the Colony. I hope 
I may be allowed to say that in Mr. Stephen, our lecturer, we have 
a reproduction of the old stock. 

The Rev. Canon A. W. Pain : I have very few qualifications for 
speaking on this occasion except that I am on the one hand an 
Englishman to the backbone and on the other a very grateful and 
lojal colonist of New South Wales. Something has been said 
about the salubrity of the Colony. Let me, without being too 
personal, present myself as one who went there thirty- two years 
ago with the supposition on the part of my medical adviser that I 
had only a few months to live. My health has been given back to 
me thoroughly and substantially through my residence there, which 
is I suppose the very best gift a man can have on earth, and I also 
obtained there the next best gift — an admirable wife. When you, 
sir, spoke of this as a New South Wales audience, I could not help 
thinking what a good thing it would be if it were almost exclusively 
English, for during my short visit here— the only one I have paid 
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ainoe 1867 — I have occasionally found some slight ignorance re- 
garding New South Wales. This is a paper which I hope will be 
extensively read. Mr. Stephen has exhibited an amount of modesty 
that is very creditable to him, but really he could have trumpeted 
New South Wales a little more than he did, though he might not 
have spoken with such exquisite taste. It was with great 
pleasure I noticed he put in the forefront the matters of religion. 
I am sure the audience will allow me to say that the Church 
of England in New South Wales and in Australia generally 
owes a very great deal to the unbounded help and the liberal 
support and personal service of the Hon. Septimus A. Stephen. 
He made allusion to his membership of synods. I should like to 
say that whilst we are all looking forward eagerly to the accom- 
plishment of the Federation of the Colonies the Church of England 
in Australia was federated in 1872, and as a member of the dio- 
cesan, provincial, and general synods Mr. Stephen has played a 
very active and valuable part. There was no very special and 
distinct reference in the paper to the legal profession, though 
reference has been made to that most eminent and dearly loved of 
men Sir Alfred Stephen. I may say that in New South Wales we 
all consider both branches of the legal profession are adorned with 
men who would hold their own anywhere — men who are trusted 
implicitly and are held in the highest respect. This is equally true 
of the bench. I should say the example of Sir Alfred Stephen has 
been as lasting as it has been valuable. On the subject of educa- 
tion, I may perhaps say that if I had been speaking I might have 
put a little more emphasis on the possibilities for religious instruc- 
tion that are accorded us in the Public Instruction Act, which 
differs considerably from anything in the Acts of some of the other 
Colonies. I have so constantly heard that primary education 
throughout Australia is secular that I always say, when I have the 
opportunity, that that is not the case in New South Wales, where 
there is a certain amount of religious teaching given by the State 
teachers and there is special religious instruction given by the clergy 
and others to a large number of children belonging to the Church 
of England. In that respect I have found more than one English- 
man turning with something of interest to what one has been able 
to say on the matter, feeling it is just within the range of possi- 
bility that the provisions of our Act are on the whole worthy the 
consideration of Englishmen who are not entirely satisfied with the 
Board School system. 
Mr. B. E. FiNLAY : While I have listened with great pleasure to 
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Mr. Stephen's lecture, I confess to being a little bit disappointed. 
Knowing his powers of graphic description, I should have liked him 
lotellns something of the life of fche Colony; how Australia, and 
New South Wales particularly as the Mother Colony, is part of 
Engbtfid, as much as Scotland or the Isle of Wight, and the same 
tiioaghts and feelings which agitate England find an echo in 
AosMia, throbbing in our brains and pulsating through our 
hearts. I should have liked him also to tell us something of the 
solidarity of the Empire as exemplified by the recent action of our 
coimtiymen from beyond the seas. I happened to be in New South 
Wales fifteen years ago when the contingent went out to the 
Soudan, and I was sorry I could not be present on a similar 
oooasioa a month ago when a similar great wave of loyalty broke 
0^ Australia. Time was when the loyalty of the Colonies was 
nfter sorely tried, but all that is over now. We are neither Con- 
sarvative nor Liberal out there ; but we are all Imperialists. 

The GHAiBMAiff (The Bight Hon. the Earl of Jersey, O.C.M.O.) . 

Yoa will perhaps allow me to say a few concluding words. It is 

quite dear that Mr. Stephen's modesty has prevented him going 

fiillyinto all the points connected with his subject; yet he has 

been suooeesful in drawing out some valuable information and 

aentimetttfl from other speakers. It was not at all unnatural that 

my friend Mr. Stephen should open his address by the reference to 

a raoe-meeting, and on that subject he might have told us that we 

owe a good deal in this country to Australian racing and that we 

Boay owe a great deal more, as I believe we are about to adopt the 

sftftrting-gate here. When I was at Sydney I used to watch him 

walking about the paddock evidently in deep thought and as though 

he wexe in possession of some great mystery, which I presume was 

*'the tip" he was so ready to deliver when the race was over. 

Unfortunately, I never could catch him before the race took place. 

But to-night it is not so much on the lighter part of life in the 

Ccdony we are thinking as of the important part which New South 

Wales has played, and is playing, and will in the future play in the 

forioneB of our Empire and of the world. I thought there were 

Bome words in the paper that seemed to hint that responsible go- 

Temment had not at all times been exactly a success, but when we 

eonsider what the people of New South Wales have done — how 

they have created a country, small perhaps as yet in population 

but in every other respect like this vastly populated country of 

England ; how they have created a system of education that has 

iron the encomiums of the Beverend Canon and of the world ; how 
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they have built churches and beautified their cities in a way that 
commands universal admiration ; how they have succeeded in creat- 
ing a public opinion that is of the utmost importance to the Empire 
— when, I say, we consider these things we must admit that they 
have in large part been the fruits of responsible government. 
Responsibility in an individual brings out his best powers, and in 
a State responsibility or responsible government brings out the 
greatest powers and the true character of its people. Of New South 
Wales we may certainly say that we are proud of the manner 
in which her leading men have conducted her affairs and placed her 
in so high a position. Sir Julian Salomons has pointed out the 
importance of Australia's position on the map of the world. Given 
some years, Australia must be an influencing power in the southern 
hemisphere, and surely it is something for us in our day to be 
thankful for, that that power will be used mainly upon the same 
lines that these little islands have used their opportunities. At the 
close of the century we may be very proud as Imperialists to think 
that so large a portion of the world which on the map is coloured 
red will be actuated by a desire for freedom in its truest sense*and 
a desire to maintain law and order and good government, and I 
feel perfectly certain that that never could have taken place in the 
Colonies of the British Empire had not those at home — slowly, perhaps 
not always of their own judgment — ^accorded to those Colonies the 
rights of self-government. Allusion has been made, of course, to 
the splendid manner in which Australia and the other Colonies 
have come forward to help this country at a great crisis in its 
history. They have sent men who already have made their names 
known in the war, and I doubt not that before the war is over we 
all of us, especially those who have had the slightest connection 
with Australia or New Zealand, will be proud of those of our fellow 
subjects who have gone to do battle by the side of our troops. Mr. 
Stephen has alluded to another side of the character of New South 
Wales, and has very rightly laid some stress on the manner in which 
great difficulties have been met and overcome, pointing out how in 
the midst of those great difficulties the character of New South 
Wales was never suffered to diminish. During all that happened 
in the last few years, no one ever doubted the soundness of New 
South Wales. Now she reaps her reward. A previous speaker 
mentioned that the signs were very favourable of a return of 
prosperity to the pastoral industry. We all hope that those upon 
whom the bad times fell may share in those good times, but what 
I want specially to insist upon is that no temporary difficulties did 
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in any way affect the character of the people and the Colony, so 
Uiit those who had invested in New South Wales securities or 
properties never had any real reason to apprehend that their 
capital was in danger. It is a pleasure to come here and hear my 
Meod Mr. Stephen speak on this or any other topic. I know 
there is no man who brings a more careful consideration to all 
that he undertakes ; I only hope for the sake of the Empire that he 
does not intend to remain on this side, though we shall always be 
glad to see him here, and that when he goes back to Sydney he 
will help to keep up the close connection that has always existed 
between these parts of the Empire. I believe we shall all go away 
with the conviction that New South Wales has a future of which 
anyltnd may be proud. I will now ask you to give a cordial vote 
of thanks to Mr. Stephen for his paper. 

Ur. Stephen : I thank you very much for the way in which you 
have zeoeived what I said. I have nothing to add in reply, because 
the only charge, apparently, is that I have not said enough. If 
yoQ only knew how much I have left out that I did intend to say 
70a would understand that I only desired to consider your feelings 
and not keep you here too long. I think New South Wales owes a 
gnat deal to its having had the privilege of the example of men 
like Lord Jersey — an example of sincerity and earnestness in all 
that they undertook that has been of incalculable benefit to 
Australia, and I am not ashamed to admit a sense of my own deep 
personal obligation to him in that respect. 

Sir Abthub Hodgson, K.C.M.G. : I travelled up from Warwick- 
shire to-day on purpose to listen to this paper, which has been so 
idmirably written and delivered by my friend Mr. Stephen. The 
discussion has been very interesting, and the subject has been well 
threshed out. I suppose I am about the oldest Colonist in this 
room, for I landed in Sydney in 1889 — a very young man, without 
parents, and without friends. I had to fight my own way in the 
Colony. I have heard many remarks in this excellent paper that 
have come home to me with much force of feeling. He has men- 
tioned dear Bishop Broughton. No man owes a deeper debt of 
gratitude to that great prelate than I do. He made a man of me, 
for he married me— the best thing I ever did in my life, and I am 
deeply grateful to him for having assisted at that interesting event. 
I have a deep feeling towards that great Colony which has made 
Die what I am. I am a pioneer, a squatter, a settler — anything 
Jon like, but I am a constant friend of Australia. You won't mind 
my telling yon that I own at this moment the property which I 
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disooTered in 1841. Now, I rise to propose a vote of thanks to the 
noble lord in the chair. His lordship may possibly remember my 
having had the honour of meeting him at his father-in-law's house 
in Warwickshire a very few weeks before he went out as Governor 
of New South Wales. I took the liberty of telling him he would 
have a very happy time, and I believe I was perfectly right in what 
I said, and I can tell him that, although I have not been there 
since he went out as Governor, it was a matter of deep regret to 
everybody in New South Wales when they heard he was returning. 
I have known most of our Governors, and have admired them all. 
I don't believe we ever had a bad Governor in our Australian 
Colonies. Lord Jersey has left behind him a name that will be 
long and gratefully remembered in New South Wales. I beg to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to his lordship for presiding on this 
occasion. 

The Ghaibman : I am very much obliged to you for the vote of 
thanks, and as regards Sir Arthur Hodgson's enthusiastic praise of 
myself I may mention that there is at least one point of connection 
between us, and that is, that we were both made magistrates of 
Warwickshire on the same day. 
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THIBD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel M^tropole, on Tuesday, January 16, 
1900, when a paper on '* Tasmania: Primitive, Present, and 
Future," was read by the Hon. Sir Philip Oakley Fysh, K.C.M.G., 
Agent-General for the Colony. 

Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Institute, 
presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
Nofiimed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 29 
FeUowB had been elected, viz. 9 Resident, 20 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

W, J, HUl Cathrine, Edward B, Oawne^ John Halliday, AugusttL$ HiibhtLckt 
^aUr 0. Klein, August Laraen, Hector MacDoncUd, Duncan Mackinnont 
Mmar B. Pontifex. 

Non-resident Fellows : — 

r. E. Leslie Alldridge (Gold Coast Colony), George C. Anderson (Hong 
^o»Hf), Oscar L, Bickford {Canada), Dyson Blair {Ceylo7i)t J. McLeavy Brown, 
OJf.G. {Corea), Alfred CampheU, M.R,C.S., L.R.C.P. (New South Wales), 
^BuUer Clarke {South Australia), Robert Cooke (Hong Kong), Major Arthur 
H. ftsting, D,S,0. (West Africa), T. F, Hough (Bong Kong), Henry S. Howell 
[Conada), W. H. Langley, B.L. (British Columbia), Farquhar Mackinnon 
9hitsia)t James McKie (Hong Kong), John R. Quain (Canada), Arthur E, 
Sehol^ld (Lagos), George HaXford Smith (Rhodesia), John Taylor (British 
Bcnduras), F, B. Trude (Western Australia), Claude H Walker (United 
9iatn), 

It was also announced that Donations to the Library of books, 
ouipB, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Oolonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
osiers. 

The names of !Mr. F. H. Dangar, on behalf of the Council, and 
Mr. W. G. Devon Astle, on behalf of the Fellows, were submitted 
ud approved as Auditors of the Accounts of the Institute for the 
put year, in accordance with Rule 48. 

The Chaibman : On looking at the records of the Institute, I find 
thit on May 14, 1889— one of the few occasions I have not been 
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present at the meetings of the Institute, for I was then on a Toyage to 
South Africa — a very interesting paper was read by a distinguished 
Tasmanian, Sir Edward Braddon, who was then Agent-General for 
the Colony in this country. Nearly eleven years have passed, and 
now I have the pleasure and the privilege of introducing another 
distinguished Tasmanian, who also acts as Agent* General for the 
same beautiful Colony. It is unnecessary for me, before this 
audience, to do more than mention the name of Sir Philip Fysh, 
whom I will now ask to read his paper on 



TASMANIA: PRIMITIVE, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

A HAND-BOOK of Australia giving the statistical records of the five 
Colonies does not include Tasmania, yet she has an importance in the 
Australasian group of Governments, and a great future in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. We may find interest in recounting 
some of the incidents of her foundation as a Colony and of that 
progress which gives great hope of her future importance ; all of 
which should be found under the announced title of this paper, 
" Tasmania : primitive, present, and future," the infancy, youth, 
and manhood of a distant offshoot of the Empire. 



Primitive. 

The Dutch were not always chargeable with the vis inertia bo 
characteristic of them in later centuries. Among the first and 
most enterprising of mariners, powerful at sea, brave of heart, 
strong of limb, and even more so of purpose, they led the van of 
colonisation and found their way to lands hitherto unknown. 
They enriched the western world with oriental treasures, braved 
the dangers of unknown tracts of ocean, of perils from savages in 
dark regions of the earth, visited in frail barques which now would 
be condemned as coal hulks. 

Not satisfied with their achievements in the Orient, they manned 
their ships with intrepid hearts bent on further discoveries, sought 
for and found new continents, and starting afresh from the Dutch 
settlement of Mauritius, reached the west coast of Tasmania in 
1642. Abel Janzoon Tasman, a Netherlander, whose country will 
ever be famous for its resistance to the persecuting Duke d'Alva, 
and to whose people the world is in everlasting debt for its immense 
sacrifices in the early struggles for civil and religious liberties, has 
added to our obligations the discovery of Van Diemen's Land firstly 
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K) called, now more euphoniously and in honour of the discoverer 
called Tasmania. 

We know little of the land and the natives in possession until 
early m this century, but Tasman*s log records an existing 
population from the fact of steps being cut with sharp instruments 
as ladders in trees whose bole at their base had a girth of from 
12 to 15 feet, and stretched upwards for 60 feet to the first branch. 
The aborigines climbed by the cut steps to reach the nests. That, 
and the fact of fires being seen, is the record of pre-historic man 
in Tasmania. 

They remained in undisturbed possession until the island was 
again visited. Captain Cook, the great circumnavigator, gave to 
m the second page of history in the year 1777, and marked his 
^t by planting a memorial cross of wood on land in Adventure 
Bay. 

Botany Bay, in New South Wales, having been colonised by the 
English in 1788, expeditions were fitted out from thence by intrepid 
explorers. Amongst the more noteworthy was the venturesome 
Bass, surgeon of His Majesty's ship Beliance, He rounded Gape 
Howe and Wilson's Promontory, points of the mainland, and by 
sailing through the straits, now named <' Bass " after him, deter- 
mined the island character of Tasmania in 1797. Then it was that 
lie made entry into the northern river Tamar, and taking possession 
on behalf of His Majesty, gathered together eighty blacks under 
the Union Jack and enrolled them as British subjects. His 
piesents to them were looking glasses, two handkerchiefs, and a 
tomahawk. The natives danced around the glasses astonished at 
the reflection. Unfortunately they tried to annex British property 
ttom the boats, and in self-defence were fired upon, and one native 
was killed. 

The French had visited Tasmania in immediately preceding 
7^U8, and fortunately for us they assumed that it was part of the 
nuunland. Separated as it was ultimately found to be from 
British possessions on the mainland possibly they had a first claim, 
and to make ours doubly sure Lieutenant Bowen hastened in 1803 
to hoist the Union Jack in the river Derwent, and then settled 
there the first white people as colonists. Thus we came into 
possession of an island corresponding in territorial area with 
Ireland, with nearly seventeen millions of acres ; a land of a 
liimdred mountains, towering from 1,000 to 5,000 feet in height. 

Iiooking westward from Heemskirk and Zeehan Mountains, so 
Btmed after the discoverers' shipsi I have indulged my foaoy b/ 
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attempts to recall the scene as it appeared to Tasman, unable even 
in a slight degree to realise what it was to those hardy Norsemen. 
They had groped their way in unexplored seas, sailing on and on 
day after day until days extended into months, and at last they ware 
rewarded. They added to the map of the world the new territozy 
which rose in that glorious panorama before them, where pinnade 
on pinnacle of lofty heights silhouette the sky. Such journeys as 
those of Tasman, Cook, Magellan and a long roll of navigating 
heroes, are worthy to be ranked with the victories of Drake and 
Hawkins among the deeds " which won the Empire." Tasman on 
that morning of his discovery looking seaward was 6,000 miles 
from any shore westward, and unknown leagues distant from the 
Frigid Zone of the Antarctic. The tale of Columbus and the west 
is repeated in Tasman and his eastern discoveries. 

It is sad to think that, of all the achievements of pioneer Dutch- 
men with Van Tromp at their head, their country has retained so 
small a heritage. Happily for our race the deeds done by Drake 
and Hawkins in the Spanish main laid the foundation of our 
Colonial Empire. 

Two centuries and a half have rolled by, and standing last 
January on the peaks first sighted by Tasman, I could recall 
what I had lately seen of the country in my travels north, west 
and south, three hundred miles, to reach that spot. In the im- 
mediate vicinity lies a township now reached by railway from a 
port thirty miles distant south, and shortly to be connected by 
another railway, with a port due north ninety miles. The steam 
tram traverses its streets, and steam power gives evidence of 
activity in all directions, chimney-shafts rear their tall heads 
indicative of mining industries, railway branches find their sinuous 
way into the hundred contiguous valleys and climb the mountains 
to reach the mineral treasure which has for ages awaited man's 
enterprise, and 20,000 people find homes where ten years ago the 
country was unexplored. 

Mountain tops and mists obscured my distant view, but my long 
journey had revealed to me how plenteously nature had endowed 
the land, divided it into prairie, pasture, timber and mineral 
country. Hundreds of rivers and tributary streams, valleys 
enriched with floral beauty, forests of giant and graceful timb^, 
glades of native flowers and fruit, beauteous insects, hill-sides 
aglow with the golden tints of the wattle blossom and fresh from 
the hands of nature, the perfumed breeze, all contribute to make it 
a delectable land. 
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In the monntains we find the white flowering grass-tree, in the 
vallejs ft wealth of fern life, from tall aspiring tree fern to maiden 
hiir, violet like hiding from view in shady dells, blue daisy, prickly 
•cam, native holly, Tasmanian laurel, kangaroo apple developed 
from ft blue blossom, great red lily, native pepper, mountain berries, 
the medicinal sassafras, and ancient myrtle trees, often overgrown 
with ferns living as parasites on topmost trunk and branches, the 
^iMefal shady blackwood tree, so elegant for furniture, grassy 
plftins, verdant hills, craggy rocks, and with minerals the wealth of 
the Indies in her lap, a very storehouse of nature's grandeur and 
beauties which have for untold ages been preparing the way for 
mftn'g abode. Tasman found it desolate, intelligent labour has 
made it a busy hive of industry. 

It is not fitting that I should dismiss the native tribes from our 
thooghts by the mere fact that from a country such as I have now 
deseribed ihey disappeared for ever in the advancing tide of 
civilisation. Their history, with diminishing importance, ran side 
by aide with that of the early settlers for fifty years. 

For the South Sea Islanders nature has provided ; planting, 
coltivftting and ripening their food so that " they toil not, neither 
do thay spin nor gather into bams.'* How different it was in 
Tasmania; it could not in its primitive state support a large 
pt^alfttion. A fungus known as the bread fruit of the natives, and 
the kftogaroo, wallaby, and wombat were there, and fish, all to be 
had by the spear trap and the practice of amphibious habits ; but 
the noe was poor in physique, neglectful and remorseless of infant 
(smale life. Each tribe was in perpetual war with the next, 
between whom a river or a mountain was the only line of 
demaioation. They were exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
an animal skin being their only, if any, clothing; attacked by 
tttarrh and pneumonia the mortality must have been abnormally 
high, and judging by the paucity of numbers found there by us, 
they were a doomed race. 

Great efforts for their protection were put forth. Proclamations 
of His Majesty were made by rudely painted pictures fastened upon 
tiees intended to explain that if white shot black the former would 
be hanged, and if black speared white the black would be hanged. 
Uaoy were docile, but the villanies of bushrangers drew upon the 
Kttlers a vengeance without discrimination, causing an effort 
90 early as 1880 to collect all the tribes. Government spent 
^AX) and engaged 8,000 persons in a cordon stretched across the 
isUnd ealkd the black line or Black War, but it was a complete 
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failure ; one man and one boy being the only captives, and they by 
accident. 

Among very many settlers who were true friends of the bhick, 
one man stands out with a history which is a memorial of good 
deeds. The black man*s friend was 6. A. Bobinson, a brioklajrer 
by trade, and a noble-souled philanthropist : he trusted them, he 
and his wife lived with them for a time, and by moral suasion he 
brought them, through many a hair-breadth escape himself, to 
camp around his home in Hobart. Their counsellor and protector, 
his ascendancy became complete. Truganini a native woman was 
companion to Robinson in his journeys among the blacks. She 
had lived long enough at peace with white people to respect their 
purposes. Mr. Bonwick writes of her : — " Her mind was of no 
ordinary kind. Fertile in expedient, sagacious in ooundl, 
courageous in difficulty, she had the wisdom and fascinations of 
the serpent, the intrepidity and nobility of the Royal ruler of the 
desert." 

When collected, they were fed, clothed, and protected in native 
quarters and medically comforted under the care of an Imperial 
Superintendent. The remnant of their number in 1885 was but 
208 souls. From a mortality point such paternal care appears to 
have been a failure, as their number in 1847 was reduced to 47. 
The last male native, called King Billy, became a whaling hand 
among sailors, adopted their vices and succumbed to excesses in 
1869. Truganini or Trucanini lived to the fairly ripe old age for 
an aboriginal of 65, she was a constant visitor to my fruit g^urden, 
and delighted in and indulged much in the freedom of many other 
gardens, until she ended by her death the last chapter of her race 
in the year 1876. An occasional aboriginal skull is unearthed, but 
the practice of Tasmanian natives was to cremate their dead. 

From the settlement of troubles with the blacks is only a stage 
to the closing scenes of bushranging life. It was only while 
Tasmania remained in its primitive condition that so fair a land of 
promise could be the dumping ground for British human fiailures. 

Free emigrants pursued their avocations in solitudes broken only 
by the occasional screech of the owl or the white plumaged cockatoo, 
or the plaintive call of the mope hawk. With few neighbours to 
associate with for protection these pioneer colonists went forth to 
work taking the gun as the companion of the plough, occasionally 
having to protect their property from lawlessness and their lives 
from natives. The social future of the coxmtry was being marred 
by continued arrivals of Britain's criminals. With such prMent 
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conditions and future prospects, Tasmanian colonists joined with 
those on the main land, in a " solemn league and covenant " to 
agitftte against the transportation system. The Home Government, 
after ten years of indifference to appeals, finally abandoned trans- 
portstioQ in 1 858. 

Then a new impetus was noticeable in all pursuits of life, the 
eanker was healed, and the discovery of gold in California in 1849 
and in Australia in 1850 had attracted the undesirable population 
from Tasmania, and half a century of years have purged the country. 
Hundreds who would now be dismissed with a caution under the First 
OSander's Act, were from fifty to a hundred years ago sent to 
Botany Bay and Tasmania. Most of them have made positions 
and lived lives which warrant a pride of place among the Queen's 
Bubjeets in any part of the world. Many an erring youth of those 
days has reason to be thankful for his opportunities in Tasmania. 
The nomber of male criminals last year m gaol were fewer than 70, 
and of females only a few of the abandoned or dnmken types. 
The hateful past is forgotten, nothing remains but ruins of court 
houses, gaols razed to their foundations, a few tombs on Dead 
Uand ; and fern trees of great beauty, blackberry bushes, wattle 
trees, and a profusion of white raspberry canes mark the former 
penal settlements which are now attractive to visitors only for 
their beauty of situation and the rusticity of their character. 

Visitors may however enjoy a cycling tour over many hundred 
miles of well constructed and graded roads, happily the only mark 
which Imperial prison labour has left. 

In primitive times, from which my address must soon pass to 
Tasmania of the present, there was a continued lack of legal 
cvrenoy. The Spanish dollar was dumped, a piece blocked out 
of the centre thus making one into two coins, the larger or 
dmnped dollar passing for ds, 9d. and the piece for I5. dd. ; paper 
numey was made by whosoever had neither silver nor copper. 
Any well- to-do citizen could pass his paper promise to pay for a 
low pence, and copper or bronze tokens passing current for a penny 
were imported and paid out as change, doing duty also as an adver- 
tisement of the shop-keeper whose name they bore. A bottle of rum 
M known to have passed by one possessor to another as the equi- 
^^t of 20#., a truly liquid security. Kangaroo meat was delivered 
itthe Government stores at the rate of 1,000 lbs. per month often 
V a substltate for wholesome beeves and bread when wheat was an 
Qiportation from India at 12^. 6d. a bushel. 

h civil and oburcb matters thmgs were alike primitive. Trial 
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by jury was unknown, and a reyerend ecolesiastio, better known ai 
Bobby Enopwood for his rollicking joviality, annonnoedhis senrieei 
" weather permitting/' the congregation was called by blows of an 
iron hammer upon an iron barrel, the clergyman and genial folk 
adjourning to a neighbouring hotel after service for conviviality. 

There is little to chronicle of religious movement in those days ; 
rival claims of ecclesiastics marred much of their usefulness, and 
arrested the progress of social intercourse and mutual respect which 
now exists between members of all the churches. At one time it 
was impossible to secure spiritual oversight of the prisoners by 
Anglican or Roman Gathohc clergymen ; the State fell back upon 
Wesleyan reUgious instructors. The presbytery of Scotland had 
to meet the narrow sectarianism of officials who called upon it to 
prove its title to recognition ; it was clerically asserted " that open- 
ing the door to two co-existing establishments would shortly admit 
others and thus prepare the way for the distraction of all.*' 

It certainly led to the endowment of all, and for a time public 
revenue was used to support both true and false religion, the payments 
being on a per capita basis. To their honour I record that branches 
of some Nonconformist churches declined participation, and trusted 
to the contributions of their people with marked success. The 
advent of Congregationalism in Tasmania was in 1881| whence 
Sunday school activity has had an ever thriving life. 

The cause of education was espoused by the Oovemmetit under 
the school inspectorship of a son of Dr. Arnold of Bugby fame, and 
contentions of creed having been overcome denominational schools 
were established with Government grants per capita. The educa- 
tional tree then planted has grown into the satisfactory propor- 
tions of our present system under School Boards. That system 
in Tasmania preceded by some years its Imperial imitation in 
Great Britain, and has borne good fruit. 

Tasmania was proclaimed independent of New South Wales in 
1825. After enjoying so fully the blessings and liberties of a free 
constitution the early form of Government appears primitive indeed. 
That form was a Governor with a council of fifteen, all Governor's 
nominees. Taxes were sometimes imposed illegally, and the 
Governor's influence interposed both in civil and criminal proceed- 
ings. Opposition was aroused, and the well-known canon of political 
economy, ** no taxation without representation," wa^ the watch- 
word. Meetings in the theatre denounced the illegal taxation, the 
Governor was defeated, and the obnoxious attempt ended in a 
fizzle* 
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No lawyers yexed the people with taxed bills of costs, a capable 
dnughtsinan plied the duties of Boniface at the only hotel at 
Lannedston, and prepared legal documents for litigants. 

There was a lamentable want of judgment by the Imperial 
aathoritiefl in the selection of early Lieutenant-Governors, who too 
often acted as magistrate and jury rolled into one. The historian, 
after reooonting the idiosynoracies of one of these officers, charges 
much of the unnecessary hardships of pioneer and aboriginal life 
to this primitiTe administration of the law. 

There was a press, but for long it was limited to a Government 

(kuette, which merely promulgated Government information and 

was controlled by a Lieutenant-Governor, who fettered public 

speaking and publications. Press freedom was won there as else* 

where by much personal sacrifice, the offences being expiated 

by fines and imprisonment. The first newspapers were puerile 

products, their publication was a farce, politics were forbidden, 

there were no attempts at literature, the contents being one or two 

Government advertisements, the feat of a pedestrian, the longevity 

of a Jamaica black dying at the ago of 140, and the weight of 

Daniel Lambert, 728 lbs., eulogy of the Government, one criminal 

trial, one ship arrived, two births and one marriage. I do not 

exonerate the early press from the occasional scurrility which too 

often was the harbinger of a good cause. Lampoon and frothy 

denondation, malice, envy and all uncharitableness became 

innoxious, and prepared the way for a press now conducted upon 

lines of culture and enlightenment. 

In primitive days 850,000 acres were granted to a public company 
on a rental valuation represented by the capital sum of £9,876, 
land grants were made for services to the Crown, for the intro- 
duction of capital, and for the numerous compensations Government 
foond it oonvenient to award. 

Sir John and Lady Franklin with characteristic energy became 
the first overland explorers in Tasmania, acomplishing the journey 
from Hobart to the west coast with bullock teams, their absence 
for several weeks being cause for much anxiety. 

The public conveyance between Hobart and the northern city of 
Lannceston, 120 miles, was by tandem accomplishing 40 miles a 
day, the practicability of the journey and the likelihood of meeting 
boahzangers being the subject of considerable betting. 

The enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon race was not dormant in 
those early days, the staple product of wool (now annually of the 

value of £18,000,000 exported from Australia) was first exported 

o2 
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from Tasmania in 1821 by Henry Hopkins who by public advertise- 
ment offered id, per lb. for wool which hitherto had been burnt. 
Examples of similar foresight and usefulness may be found the world 
over. Sir Titus Salt utilised the neglected lustrous fibres of South 
American goat wool, revolutionised the trade in fabrics, made 
Bradford possible, and founded the township, mills, and parks of 
Saltaire. Wedgwood found Staffordshire pottery-ware a crude 
and inconsiderable trade, elevated it into a fine art, revolutionised 
the markets of Europe, and placed his wares in the forefront of 
production. So the Hopkins venture with wool lives as a memorial 
in Tasmania of what the craft and intelligence of one man may do 
towards founding the opulence of a new country. 

Another example of enterprise and self-reliance in Tasmanian 
early history is worthy of record here. It arose from the necessity 
for labour to find fresh fields. The free labourer was hopelessly 
competing with convict labour, and in Tasmania were found men 
prepared to again move further afield on a recolonising effort. 
The pioneers of the Empire too often lay the foundations regardless 
of personal cost. In that foundation peace hath its victims as well 
as war. Mr. Gellibrand and Mr. Batman had offered in 1827 to 
the Government of Now South Wales, of which the present Colony 
of Victoria was an unknown and far outlying part, to find capital and 
men for the foundation of pastoral pursuits in Victoria. The former 
was a solicitor of repute, and the latter had already been employed 
by Government in an attempt to civilise the aboriginal natives 
of Tasmania, and now approached Lieutenant-Governor Colonel 
George Arthur by an address recounting the results of an expedi- 
tion he had commanded to Port Phillip (Victoria) to establish an 
extensive pastoral establishment and combine therewith the civili* 
sation of the natives. Gellibrand and Batman went, the former 
never to return, and we know not even where his bones are laid. 

The expedition started on May 12, 1885 ; Batman in charge of 
seven New South Wales natives. The natives of Port Phillip w^ere 
alarmed at the barque moving like an apparition over the waters. 
Thoy decamped, but Batman found twenty-one women and twenty- 
four children whom he entrapped with guile, ornamenting each 
with a necklace and giving presents of looking-glasses, scissors, 
knives, and tomahawks and to each a pair of blankets. Seven days 
after his presents had the desired effect, and he was in communi- 
cation with the chief and men of the tribe. Weapons were ex- 
changed in token of friendship, the chief carrying Batman's gim 
and Batman the chiefs spear. Then he was introduced to the 
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whde dusky tribe, explained his intention to buy land of them and 
kHnMe with his wife and seven daughters. The ohief went with 
him and marked the boundaries of the agreed purchase, and Batman 
wrote a deed describing the boundaries of the land and the con- 
ddttation. The deed commences with, and throughout is expressed 
in, legal jargon. 

^'This Indenture witnesseth between Jagajaga, Jagajaga, Jaja- 
jaga (evidently three of one tribe all of the Smith family) Coo- 
lodook, Bemgarie, Yan Yan, Moowhip, Monmarmolar, all signing 
by their mark, and John Batman signing in full, sealed and 
delivered the deed, which recited also the consideration for the 
flaid lands, gifts annually to their heirs, executors, and assigns 
&rever." One does not ask were the natives laughing up their 
deere, for they eschewed sleeves, but it reads like a burlesque ; 
indenture, the edges duly indented, enfeofment, first and second 
parties, seal, delivery, consideration, and especially named, the 
pooket handkerchiefs for those '^ little vulgar boys." The con- 
nderation might be worth £80, and the 100,000 acres of land, if 
Talned at lOs. per acre, £50,000. Within 60 years a frontage for 
apnblic company's ofSces in Collins Street, Melbourne, has realised 

mo,ooo. 

The attempt at the annexation of Port Phillip by Tasmania, so 
jooDg a child of the Empire, sixty-four years ago, was bold but 
frnidesB. The treaty with the natives was disallowed by the Im- 
perial Government, but it is a record of early Tasmanian docu- 
ments as amusing and technical as the object lesson is unique 
which was painted as a proclamation from Britain's King to a 
handful of black subjects. 

Thus comes into the primitive history of Tasmania what is now 
the Colony of Victoria with 1,800,000 inhabitants, important cities, 
£7,000,000 sterling of annual revenue, its proportion of £160,000,000 
sterling of Australian trade and of 10,000,000 tons of shipping which 
amiually enter the ports of the seven Australasian Governments. 

Among the profitable pursuits of the early settlers was the whale 
fishery inaugurated in 1791. It employed a large tonnage of ships 
and proportionately a number of men, and provided at one time an 
annual value for export of £187,000. That pursuit no longer pays. 
Whales are plentiful in Australasian waters, but sperm oil has been 
superseded by lubricants of little comparative money value, and 
capital and men once so employed have turned attention to other 
enterprise and found ample compensation for the loss of the 
fisheries. 
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Even more important than whaling values has been that of 
timber. In 1854 extensive demands for mining and for building 
in Victoria gave a Tasmanian export valued at £448,000 for (he 
year. The product has since fallen to inconsiderable importance, 
but once again it thrives. Fresh enterprise has found new, and 
reopened old markets, and mill owners are fully employed. 
Suitable in price, durability, and quality, it has been proved for 
railway sleepers and road paving. A characteristic of Tasmanian 
timber is the great height of trees before the first branch is reached. 
It has enabled a supply for the Admiralty Pier extension works at 
Dover, of piles cut 108 feet long free from branch. Keels for ships 
are cut in one piece. Trees with 140 feet run to the first brandi 
are not uncommon. Giant trees are everywhere in the forest, they 
rise in couples and quadrupally, are often crowding together with 
boles having a circumference of twenty feet at six feet from the 
ground. One such has been specially marked by Lady Lefroy on 
the Kermandie River. Its height 258 feet to the first limb, girth 
88 feet at 6 feet from the ground, a fine specimen of sound and 
comparatively young timber. At the mills hard by, there have 
been cut from one tree 27,200 feet super of sound market timber, 
giving a present market value of i^80 for a tree. The virgin forest 
is worth a visit. Springy moss undergrowth from which spring 
tree ferns, parasitic ferns overgrowing the logs of timber which 
storms have blown down, and rising perpendicularly from this 
undergrowth and debris a score of immense trees to the acre, 
the sun shut out by the umbrella like upper foliage of the 
monsters. 

Charles Darwin visiting Hobart in those early days writes in 
1832, " I found Hobart a poor place ! " The wheels of time grind 
slowly. Evolution has been working out the inevitable in Tasmania. 
The survival of the fittest may not always be apparent, but that 
principle asserts its rule by results not to be mistaken. 

The Present. 

A century has passed since Tasmania entered upon that later 
period of primitive existence to which so far my address has called 
attention, but surely the present justifies the possession by Briton's 
sons of that primitive land. 

I stay not to attempt to justify all the means which have been 
used to secure its possession. It is sad to think of a race which has 
finished its course and has no more pages of history, time having 
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oIoMd with it Cor ever ; but I cannot reooncile the exceeding beauty 
ud wealth of that land with any claim to permanent possession by 
ihaDdMof men — ignorant, useless, and barbaric — alike incapable 
of its present enjoyment or of preparing the way for a higher form 
of lib. Nature is doubtless wastefully prolific, but does not create 
without an object. 

TiBmania has possibilities for the maintenance of millions of 
the haman race, but treasures which mountains conceal and which 
hnd will yield to husbandry are for those who explore and who put 
in the plough, and 284 aboriginal natives have given place to 180,000 
Britons who already collect j£l,000,000 sterling of annual revenue 
ind have accumulated, of private and public wealth, £50,000,000 
Btfiiling. 

The native lived out life's little span, and left nothing for future 
gnemtions but tribal hatred, his spear, and his barbaric nature. In 
his place there now thrives a people who have added wealth to 
bttaty and endowed the future with a heritage of institutions 
vliieh the experience and struggles of centuries have won for 
En^and. 

The transition from darkness to dawn has been slow, the vicissi- 
tudes of Government and people many, the toil of pioneers in primeval 
beets prolonged and severe, the endurance of explorers of unknown 
zegioDS of the country great, and the country has now a new aspect. 
The native and his dialects give place to the language of Milton and 
Shakespeare ; dumped dollars and rum-bottle currency to modem 
^amge. Barter gives way to the bill of exchange and established 
beaks, the tandem passenger cart to the steam horse. Kangaroos 
hiTe gone back into the forest lands, and in their place are lowing 
herds and bleating sheep. Wattle-and-dab huts have been removed 
tor mansions and public buildings with claims to architectural 
bttaty. An early Governor built his residence in the plainest style 
ttd d wood, with port holes like windows ; this, with many similar 
bttbaiio structures, has disappeared, giving place to the modern 
Government House, a model of architecture with pride of place for 
style and position on the Biver Derwent, outvying all Government 
iwidences in Australia. 

Our rivers are now spanned by numerous bridges, where formerly 
Bwift and often swollen rivers had to be swum a dozen times in a 

■ 

joomey of eighty miles. Lighthouses illuminate the maritime 
^hway. Cable news from Europe despatched overnight reaches 
uthe next morning, and our mail bags are delivered in thirty-two 
^78 in plmse of spasmodic arrivala six months after dat 
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While liberally aiding the developments of agriooltnre, oommeroey 
and mining, the Oovemment has been mindfal of culture, art, and 
science. 

Under the Education Act of 1858 a Council was formed, and 
funds were provided for assisting primary education, with exhiln- 
tions to superior schools. Many of the lads and lasses have been 
lifted from the lowest rungs of the social ladder into culture, attain- 
ment, and permanent well-being, and the educational pedestal of the 
community supported. Technical schools supply, as far as practic- 
able, the course of South Kensington, and Schools of Mines and 
Metallurgy are endowed in mining localities where practical mining, 
assaying, and alchymy are taught. 

Upon the foundations laid by the Council of Education there 
were reared the Tasmanian scholarships tenable for four years and 
held at a British University. These scholarships have recently 
given place to a Tasmanian University. Tasmania advances with 
the times, and will not be outstripped in the educational race. 
New Zealand, New South Wales, South Australia and Victoria all 
founded Universities in the days of sparse populations, and in the 
storm-beaten island, lona, Columbia maintained a seat of learning 
and kept the lamp of knowledge burning through trials and tribula* 
tions of which the nineteenth century people of Australia have no 
experience. Let judgment be suspended. The University is a 
popular institution and offers possibilities for all aspirants. We 
cannot yet boast of bursaries, but if there be any Thomas Carlyles 
in Tasmania they can reach University privileges. 

The Boyal Society, Art Gallery, and Museum exercise their 
influences in the community, and the object lessons of the latter are 
growing into prominence. 

The exported value of metals in 1898 had rapidly run up from 
an inconsiderable amount to £400>000, in 1898 to £878,000, and 
in 1899 to j£l,500,000 ; and this year bids fair to exeeM that 
value. From the first shipment of tin until now there has 
been an output of 80,000 tons, which at present value figures out 
£8,000,000 sterling, and gold mines have yielded £4,000,000 ster- 
ling. One tin mine has paid £1,500,000 in dividends, a gold mine 
£700,000, and another £200,000. The amount paid in mining 
dividends annually exceeds £800,000, and it is calculated that there 
is ore in sight of the value of £80,000,000 sterling. Several gold 
mines paid handsome dividends for a time, and then, losing the 
reef, more capital is being expended to reach to lower depths. The 
Chums, New Nativp Youth, Pinafqre, apd Volunteer— all dividend- 
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f$jmg mines at one time — are of that character. They, with the 
Biisdfl, Brothers Home, Arba, Ormuz, Anchor, and others represent 
the gold and tin mining companies, to which may be added silver 
•odlead mines, such as the Silver Queen and Moonta, paying smaller 
yst eontinnous dividends, and numerous mines worked by private 
pirtieB and on tribute which feed the Smelting Works at Zeehan. 

The history of the Western Silver Mine is unique. No part of 
its capital of j^l5,000 has been called up. It has been self-support- 
ing with 81,000 tons of ore sold at an average of £12 ISs. lOd. per 
ton, which has yielded 95*80 ozs. of silver per ton, and of lead 58*88 
percent. 

Kindred with such restilts are the figures of a gold mine,. which 
with capital called up of £400 has paid £70,000 in dividends, and 
another with capital called up of £2,800 has paid £60,000 in dividends. 

Ht. Lyell with ten smelters shows 11,000,000 tons of ore in 
light to a depth of 500 feet. The kernel of this mountain is rich 
in copper, yielding also silver and gold, and so far has been but 
partially explored, but bids fair to astound the world with its rich- 
ness, magnitude, and duration. 

Mr. Kayser, of Mount Bischoff fame, has measured the exposed 
tiea and depth of another tin discovery which promises to compete 
with Moimt Bischoff for importance, and he values the metal 
ftt £4,000,000 sterling on a market-price of £100 per ton. In 
another direction (once an extensive alluvial gold-mining ground) 
capital is being subscribed to win the gold from the matrix which 
fed the alluvial ground. 

From the tunnels prospected rich assays have been obtained. 
The alluvial finds included nuggets weighing respectively 140 ozs. 
and 240 ozs. Even the beds of the contiguous river have been 
proved gold-yielding. 

Such developments have often been slow, for the Mount Bis- 
choff Tin ^line was for years a drain on the shareholders, and the 
Golden Gate Beefs were fruitlessly prospected forty years ago ; but 
patient waiting and capital expenditure on proved ground or lines 
of reef handsomely reward investors. The find of metals is con- 
tinuous, and science, the laboratory, and machinery keep pace with 
ever-increasing need for methods to profitably utilise low-grade 
ores. Wealth abounds, a veritable Tom Tiddler's ground where 
every prospect pleases, where nature and artifice combine for man's 
comfort, where the liberties of the people are fully assured under a 
Constitution which is the pride of nations, and Tasmania is the 
abode of a happy, prosperous, and loyal people. 
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The harvest season in Tasmania is again near. The foiefltfl 
already resound with the axeman's steady blows and the aounds of 
crash after crash echo around the hills as the giants of the foreets 
fall. Teams of oxen are dragging the timber to the numerous 
estates where it is split into suitable sises for fruit growers' 
boxes. A million fruit and jam cases are now being prepared, and 
shortly the women and children will again be picking fruit in the 
orchards, and in your London shops will be displayed those attrac- 
tive colours and qualities which mark the fruit of Tasmania. But a 
very small portion of the year's growth reaches Europe. Australian 
markets are the chief consumers, and lately Africa has come 
within reach of the trade. Six hundred thousand bushels of green 
fruit and an ever-increasing tonnage of canned fruit and jam are the 
annual export. £ach apple orchard may carry 100 trees per acre, 
and each tree bears on an average one bushel annually. Some 
trees will each bear six bushels in favourable seasons, but occasional 
natural enemies in the orchard make it imwise to expect more. 
Half a crown per bushel on the tree is often considered a good 
price, but the transit charges spoil the profit, even when ten 
shillings per bushel is realised in London. The time will, however, 
come when Tasmania will place its apple crop in London at prices 
suitable for the million. The supply is capable of great increase, 
and you may pamper your taste with ruddy-cheeked fruit that is 
alike inviting in appearance and in taste. Hop culture also is 
likely to receive a stimulus. Trade under the Commonwealth will 
be absolutely free to the products of every Federated State, and 
thus incidentally locally-grown hops will be greatly advantaged. 

If the spirits of the departed visit the earth what marvels may 
that of Tasman witness in the land of his discovery, scenes which 
cheer this closing year of the nineteenth century. A thousand 
miles of excellent roads and railways enmesh the country, rivers 
have been dredged, bar harbours have been opened, or are being 
opened, and teeming industries engage the people. The camp-fires 
of explorers and their camps are havens for bushmen, and nestling 
under the mountains which Tasman saw in 1642 are townships 
the homes of busy people winning annually increasing quantities of 
precious metals ; and afar, in the older-settled districts and cities, 
are ever-changing scenes, machinery, mills, and manufactures 
rapidly overtaking the supply of all local needs. 

English, Scotch, and Irish counties and districts give names to 
similar territorial divisions in Tasmania, such as Devon, Cornwall, 
Dorset, Monmouth, Longford, Somerset, and others, while Beu^a);, 
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Pandiie, Jerusalem, Jericho, and Lake Tiberias are mementoes of 
the pbos reverence of early colonists for the old, old story. Moun- 
tuu and rivers bear the names of Hugel, Bead, Ramsay, Owen, 
Ljall, Huxley, and Morchison, the memory of whose great services 
to mankind we thus perpetuate. 

In 1856 our present Constitution was granted, and following 
British reforms ** freedom broadened slowly down from precedent 
to precedent,*' gives us a House of Assembly and a Legislative 
Council, both elected by the people. The third session of the 
twelfth Parliament closed last year. The Parliament has been a 
niodel of all the proprieties, for, although twenty ministries have 
diflcharged public duties and determined efforts are made to dis- 
bdge parties, Her Majesty's Government fears not and fares none 
the worse for changes. We know little of Conservative and Liberal 
hnes of demarcation. Free Trader and Protectionist sink their 
difbraioes in the financial exigencies of the Treasury : and Her 
Majesty's Opposition may be relied upon to check crude legislation, 
to exercise a careful watch over and prevent infringement of 
Parliamentary and Constitutional practices, and is ever ready 
devotedly to supply the place of a defeated administration, to 
relieve the Governor from all responsibility, and so maintain in far- 
off Tasmania the principle of the British Constitution, ** the King 
ttadono wrong." 

In 1868 the practical separation of Church from State aid took 
plaoe by almost universal consent, with the happy consequence, 
that the acerbities of religious masterful contentions for ascen- 
dency have given place to the amenities of social life, and banished 
bom Parliament religious discordant elements. £15,000 per 
unom, reserved by the Crown under our Constitution Act for 
puposes of religion, was commuted by payment of X100,000 to the 
governing bodies of the churches interested. 

Whatever were the claims of the episcopal clergy at one time to 
puimoontcy, and the value of their contention that recognition of 
the Presbyterian Church would lead to the distraction of all, the 
nedt of separation from the State has not been unsatisfactory. 
All are equally and successfully building up free churches upon 
the voluntary support of their votaries without any indecent 
Bcnunbles in Parhament for loaves and fishes. Like Canute 
flying to set a bound to the ocean, the clergy 

FlouriBhed aloft their theological birches, 
Bade innovation to keep out of the churches. 
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But innovation, voluntaryiBm, the Salvation Army, PrimitiTe 
Methodists, and others are working out in Christian rivahy the 
great Master's command, and slums, by-ways, soldiers and sailors, 
are all reached. The people have become the well-wishers and sap- 
porters of all that is good in the practice of co-religionists, and religious 
claims are no longer trailed in clamorous broils at the hustings. 

The three nationalities, English, Irish and Scotch, are well 
represented; their floral emblems — rose, shamrock, and thisUe 
have all been imported. They break no bones, but make ns 
Britons all. 

I have spoken of the destruction of wool in primitive times, and 
of its being an important product in the present. This has been 
accompanied by improved breeds of sheep reared in Tasmania and ex- 
ported to the large flockmasters of the mainland. Length of staple and 
fine textures have been studied and so much improved upon that 
the stud sheep of Tasmania are in demand and enormous values are 
occasionally reached. One ram sold for 1,700 guineas. He showed 
a marvellous clothing of finest wool, cutting a 82-lb. fleece for the 
growth of a year. Climate, culture and careful selection, have suc- 
ceeded, and the stud stock of Tasmania rivals the celebrated 
Bambouillet flock, the Saxon progenitors of Australian merinos. 

The north-west coast affords an object-lesson of what hardy 
settlers are capable. Dense forest-lands have been cleared, immense 
acres of potato fields cultivated, and the country opened up. 
English-like meadows and agricultural lands are yielding their 
increase where thirty years ago the first home was erected in almost 
impenetrable scrub. If a season opens at £5 or £6 per ton for 
potatoes daylight does not suffice nor the labour of men folk only for 
harvesting, but the whole family with candle light maybe seen with 
the appearance of glow-worms, busy grubbing the tubers and loading 
teams of oxen and horses which crowd roads and railway yards. A 
good price and a good crop of six to eight tons per acre clears ofi 
the farmer's mortgages and debts, and starts himself and family on 
a hundred acres clear and with a competency. 

Commercially Tasmania is sound, although her people suffered 
grievous losses in the Australian financial crisis of 1898 and its 
reflex influence for a time paralysed trade, but our banking institu- 
tions weathered the storm. That great catastrophe, like a tornado, 
left nothing standing which was unsound, and individual losses 
were sometimes too severe ever to be recovered, but time has set 
other forces in motion and later successes are hiding the effects of 
the storm. 
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Once again on the up grade in 1894, Tasmania has been recover- 
ing her financial position, and each year since has competed in the 
amoimt of accnmnlated surplus of revenue, and a big floating debt 
of December 1898, exceeding in amount one year's revenue from 
Cnstoms, will have disappeared when this year closes. Customs, 
postal telegraph, and railway revenues are all increasing monthly, 
banlo and savings-banks are well loaded up with deposits, properties 
improving in value. On the construction of railways, roads, and 
bridges, there has been expended the greater part of the Tasmanian 
debt of £8,400,000. Local capital covers £864,000 of that debt, 
Bobscribed in Tasmania mostly at 8 per cent, per annum. We do not 
profess to make our railways pay the full cost of interest, but they 
develop the country, stimulate enterprise, and settle people upon 
die land. Thus the people reap threefold in time and carriage 
M?ed, whatever the State may lose. The first line of railway was 
opened in 1871 ; extension by company enterprise and Government 
faods continues ; numerous branches feed the great artery which is 
near completion round the island, continuously on three sides of a 
quadrangle, to connect Hobart and Launceston with the important 
nines and metalliferous country north and west. 

The wilds, forests, and mineral fields, the nimierous aspects of 
beaaty, grandeur of coast and mountain scenery, the salubrious and 
pliable cUmate, are all great attractions to visitors. Lakes swarm 
^tb brown and salmon trout, and rivers yield large bags to fishers 
wbo have the aptitude and patience of Izaak Walton. A former 
^nremor took from the Huon river with a spinning minnow a fish 
of 27 lbs., which Sir Thomas Brady, the Conservator of Irish 
Fisheries, pronounced to be a true salmo salar. The coastal 
iQpply of fish is also good, edible kinds being plentiful. We table 
the trumpeter as the best of fish, equal to any in the Arctic or 
Antarctic Seas. It is at times taken up to 60 lbs. in weight. 

The FuTUiiE, 

ttt unknown, is beyond us, but, judged by the past, it is to bo 
important, eventful, and to give a higher life in many respects. 
Tenayson's prophecy in " Locksley Hall '* of " men the workers '* 
^braces the whole matter: — 

*' That which they have done but earnest 
Of the things that they shall do.'* 

The last decade of the eighteenth century found the Colonists of 
^^ew South Wales in an infekntile and struggling condition : the first 
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decade of the nineteenth century found Tasmania just launched 
away *' with all its hopes and all its fears." 

The door of the twentieth century will shortly be opened, and enter- 
ing therein with the nations of the earth will be the federated Colonies 
of Australia lifted from weak individuality and narrow provincialism 
into the strength and importance of imion with wings spread for a 
higher flight. They have been unimportant, their voice has not 
been heard, their pretensions have remained unproved, their merit 
been unasserted, but all this will be changed. One voice, one aim, one 
force, one command, one purse, and one name. The papers to be 
read before the assemblages of the Fellows of this Boyal Colonial 
Institute vrill then be of national importance. The vital spark is 
kindled, the birth of the commonwealth will shortly be heralded by 
the Queen's proclamation. God grant that the destiny of great- 
ness may also be of worthiness worked out in full recognition that 
" Righteousness exalteth a nation.** 

The causes for and the success of the solemn league and 
covenant already alluded to may be said to be Australia's first call 
for union. The taxation of each, by separate Colonies, of the pro- 
ducts of its neighbours, in which Tasmania set a very bad example 
in 1846 when taxing New South Wales wheat ; the hauling down 
of Britain's flag at Port Moresby which Queensland had insularly 
unfurled, the transportation of recidivistes from France to New 
Caledonia — a menace to Australia — the nurseries of petty strife over 
warring tariffs, riparian rights, defenceless conditions, and inter- 
colonial competitions in matters where there should be community 
of interests, all have given force to the necessity for a fusion of the 
Australian people. 

In 18G1 Australian Colonists in England presented a memorial 
to the Imperial Parliament for federal union. Federal conventions 
have frequently met in the Colonies, while separation has been 
leading us further and further apart. Interim Federal action was 
taken and a Federal Council has held its biennial sittings in 
Hobart since January 1886, but the resolution which has culminated 
in the " Commonwealth " Bill was adopted at the Melbourne Con- 
vention of 1890. It affirmed ** That the period at all times con- 
templated has now arrived for Federal Union under the Crown." 

The people of five Colonies have adopted the Bill and by over- 
whelming majorities declared for Union. Quis separabit? 

The title. Commonwealth, is used in the sense of James the 
First's opening address to his first Parliament, " I the servant of 
this great Commonwealth." 
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Tasmania will no longer go alone, she is to be federated with 
four millions of people in a perpetual partnership. Her products 
and manufactures will find a free market throughout Australia. 
Eminently endowed with natural advantages, water, and climate, 
her destiny is to become a great manufacturing centre. New in* 
dnstries and new cities will arise, national life inspire new 
efforts and higher purposes, and give impulse and life to nobler 
aspirations, and Tasmania will be a sharer in those great develop^ 
ments which will fully justify for AustraHa the name '' a Oreater 
Britain of the Southern Seas.*' 

It is pleasing amidst this record of so much change to turn to 
that which is enduring ; the patriotism, the loyalty, the love for 
the Mother Country, the veneration for her institutions, the pride 
in partnership with Britain's glorious past and in her present com- 
mercial greatness. Queen and country hold their place in the 
hearts of the people. The volunteering of a Tasmanian contingent 
to join hands with Canada, Australia and New Zealand and 
shoulder to shoulder support the '* Flag of old renown " in South 
Africa give force to the following words by one in Tasmania 
signing himself " Briton : " 

•* yfvt ? We would rather peace ; but 
Mother, if fight we must 
There be none of your sons on whom 
You can lean with a surer trust ; 
Bone of your bone are we, and in 
Death would be dust of your dust I " 

His Excellency the Administrator of the Government when 
inspecting the contingent on their departure voiced well the 
Tasmanian message. He said : — ** Soldiers, you feel that you 
would like to share your nation's work and be more than silen^ 
spectators of her victories. England has accepted your services 
not because she needs them, but much as a loving parent accepts 
with proud feelings a service of affection and devotion by offspring. 
You give an object lesson to the whole world of the homogeneous- 
ness of our Empire, and you have encouraged the hopes of 

" All the loyal hearts who long 
To keep our English Empire whole." 

You have touched the chord of National sentiment, and it will 
reverberate through the world." 

{The Pa/per tooi Uluatrated by a fiumher of lime-Ught views,) 
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Discussion. 

Hon. Sir John A. Cockburn, M.D., E.G.M.O. (Age^t-General 
for South Australia) : I am sure we have all spent a vezy pleasant 
and profitable hour in listening to Sir Philip Fysh's paper. It is a 
paper which bristles with practical details, and, in &ct, I thought 
to myself that such an excellent compendium of Tasmania, past, 
present, and future, was admirably adapted for circulation as a 
handbook of the Colony. At the same time Sir Philip has shown 
that he can, on occasion, rise to the heights of beautiful diction and 
poetical expression ; indeed, his paper, based on fact, as the 
mountains of his beautiful island are solidly founded on earth, 
exhibits like them many attractive peaks and eminences. Both the 
paper and the views seemed to be all too short for the inte>rest thej 
excited. The Tasmanians are an enterprising people, and the 
lecturer has reminded us of their setting forth to annex the southern 
portion of Australia, a union which is now about to be accomplished 
under different auspices. From the Federal point of view Tasmania 
has a very interesting historical record. The conferences between 
the Governments of Australia have always, when possible, been 
arranged to be held in Hobart. Possibly the salubrity of the 
climate and the beauty of the scenery had something to do with 
this selection ; in any case, it was in Hobart the Federal Council 
held its sittings. It was there the Conference of Premiers took 
place which led to the latest series of Federation Conventions 
held in Adelaide, Sydney, and Melbourne, which placed the coping* 
stone on the efforts of Australia in this direction. Of Tasmania 
there is no one more competent to speak than Sir Philip Fysh. He 
is a veteran in the public service there. As long as one can 
remember public life in Australia, he has been associated with the 
Government and usually at the head of affairs in Tasmania. When 
I first met Sir Philip, which was at the Federation Conference in 
Sydney in 1891, he was Premier of Tasmania. Although its work 
was not crowned with success, still the Conference had the honour 
of laying the foundation of all the successful work which has since 
been accomplished. At that time Sir Philip was, and ever since 
has been, one of the most hard-working and loyal of the Federalists 
in the Southern Seas. Personally, I feel indebted to him for his 
excellent paper, which, I am sure, we have all most thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

Hon. E. H. WiTTENOOM (Agent-General for Western Australia) : 
After what has been said of Tasmania by Sir Philip Fysh, and after 
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ill that has been said of Sir Philip Fysh by Sir John Gockbum, 
there is not much left for me. At the same time, one cannot help 
rotenting the expressions which have fallen from Sir John Cock- 
bnn as to the merits of the lecture, and the pleasure we have 
expenenoed in listening to it. To those who have a personal know* 
ledge of Tasmania and of Sir Philip Fysh, the lecture must have 
aioased many interesting reminiscences. It reminds one of happy 
times— summer days spent there amidst beautiful scenery. Tas- 
mania has been famous in my mind for many years for four things 
chiefly. First, its magnificent climate. They say people can live 
there just as long as they like, the climate is so good and healthy. 
The next thing for wldch Tasmania is noted is its magnificent 
feiit. Who has not heard of Tasmanian apples ? We have all 
heard of Tasmanian hops and, I hope, tasted some of the beverage 
pndaoed from them. Tasmania is, thirdly, famous for its magni- 
&ent wool. I believe the reputation Australia enjoys for splendid 
i&erino wool is derived almost entirely from Tasmania, which for 
Jttrs produced the finest wool in the world. Fourthly, Tasmania 
i>&mous for the beauty of its ladies. Ever since I was a boy I 
^ye heard that the Tasmanian ladies were the most charming in 
the world. Sir John Cockbum has referred to the important part 
that Tasmania has played in the federation movement. I regret 
ttat, for the moment, the Colony I represent is not one of the 
Ookmies to be federated. It is not because we do not desire federa^ 
tioD. It is our full intention to join, but, as often happens when 
friends or brothers or cousins are making a bargain, they may not 
vote agree about details, and our idea in Western Australia is that 
■itnated as we are — so remote from the other Colonies and in our 
peculiar circumstances — there are reasons which will not enable us 
tojob this brotherhood on quite the same terms as the rest of the 
Coboies. I am happy to see from the papers that our esteemed 
Premier, Sir John Forrest, is now in Melbourne endeavouring to 
1^ about a Conference of Premiers, to see if they will adopt the 
bw onimportant conditions or amendments he proposes to make to 
^ Bill, so that we may all be able to join in the brotherhood Sir 
Philip Fysh has so warmly advocated this evening. 

Hajor-Oeneral Sir Chables Holled Smith, E.C.M.G., C.B. i 
I have only just returned from Australia, as the Chairman has told 
70a. My acquaintance with Tasmania is ilot very great, but I am 
^uainted with the mines, having made a few rather bad specula- 
tions. The scenery is most beautiftil. t have had the pleasure of 
going up with the Oovembr, Lolrd dormanston, to fish in the 
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Great Lake, which is really as good sport as yon get anywhecei 
and I can recommend any lady or gentleman to go and try the 
trout up there. I have also seen the ladies, and on that suliijeot I 
quite agree with the last speaker. I have travelled over New 
Zealand and Australia, hut my knowledge of Tasmania is not 
sufficient to entitle me to speak very fully. I believe I havQ been 
asked to speak more especially as regards the military sitoaiion. 
Bearing in mind that the forces in Australia and Tasmania are 
composed entirely of militia and volunteers, who are not in any 
way forced to go out of the country to fight for the Empire, I 
think we shall all admit that the spirit they have shown is the 
finest you will find anywhere. I can speak of Tasmania, because 
I inspected the first contingent on their way, and I say the spini 
they have all shown is grand in the extreme. As to the mAtAn V^ 
coming as they do from the back blocks, men who spend their d%y 
from early morning till dark riding horses, shooting kangaroos, 
emus, and other animals, and living in the open air, I have no 
hesitation in saying that such material will be of the greatest value 
to the Empire. In my opinion everything should be done that is 
possible to draw together the military forces of the Colonies and 
the Empire. We have heard the very best accounts of the services 
the Colonial soldiers have rendered in South AMca. I am convinced 
that these irregulars, as we may call them, are fax away the best 
material to fight the Boers with, and I trust that their numbers 
will increase as we go on. 

The Chaibman : I am sure that we are all delighted with the 
tribute which has been paid to the services of our gallant Colonial 
troops by the distinguished General, who, I may say, only arrived 
from Australia some seventeen or eighteen days ago. 

Mr. Hector Macdonald : I think Sir Philip Fysh may retire 
from this hall to-night happily conscious that he has achieved a 
notable success. He has told us the story of the rise and progress 
of Tasmania, covering a period of nearly a century. It might have 
been a dull story, because he had to deal with many ^ts and 
figures (which are not usually conducive to liveliness), but in his 
hands the narrative has sparkled like a pleasing romance. The 
story of Tasmania is somewhat romantic after all — a sort of gentle 
pastoral idyll, for there is no tragedy in its history unless one 
passing episode may be so described. It is like the other AustraUan 
Colonies in that respect : the story of the settlement of British people 
under conditions favourable in the extreme as regards climate and 
fertility of soil. For a hundred years or so there has been no 
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fff!:(iff^ foQ. If we have any experience of war it is such as our 

bold BODS gain by travelling thousands of miles to fight for the 

Mother Country. Although not a Tasmanian, I am a Victorian ; 

Vkd yictozia, as you .know, is simply a hop, step, and jump from 

Tumama. We in Victoria regard the people of Hobart as being as 

near neighbours as those of our own Ballarat and Bendigo. It was 

a oomiopn thing, in times past, to meet young Tasmanians who 

bad com^ across to the mpre populous mainland to find larger scope 

br their abilities. There was not wanting, however, a kind of 

redpcocity, inasmuch as the sisters whom they left behind had 

atoenkendous reputation for beauty, and introductions frequently 

fiDowed which were fraught with the happiest results to their 

Aostralian friends. Sir Philip Fysh has recounted the early con- 

neetbn of Tasmania with our Colony of Victoria, which in turn has 

not its sons to aid in the development of that island and the other 

Cokmie^ and thus during all the past years there were being woven 

strands of that federation which was officially accomplished by the 

vote of last year. If Tasmania gave us Gellibrand and Batman in 

1885, Victoria 60 years later returned the compliment and helped to 

give Tasmania practically a new province — that on the west coast, for 

it was mainly to the pioneering work of our miners that Mount Lyell 

was opened up. I can follow the lecturer in his imaginative outlook 

across that glorious country; I have circumnavigated Tasmania 

more than once, and been backwards and forwards over the island, 

but I am best acquainted with the west coast, where around the 

harbour of Maoquarie is growing an enormous industry. It has a 

npble harbour, only requiring the removal of a bar, which will be 

done before long, to accommodate fleets innumerable, and, with the 

extension of the railway system, to which we look forward, I think 

this 19 the part of the island which in the future the world will know 

best. 

Mr. Leslie Jolly : My being called upon is perhaps due to the 
fact that, as Sir Philip Fysh is probably aware, I have resided in 
Tasmania for the past 19 years, and I may say that, having some 
stake and interest in the Colony, I intend to return there. Refer- 
ence has been made to the mineral industry, and the last speaker 
spoke of the west coast as the storehouse of its enormous wealth in 
tids re8p0Qt. From the fact that mining is my profession and from 
pe^Bonai knowledge, I can confirm what has been said on that 
fl9^tt^. S^me 16 or 19 years ago, the mining was very limited in 
extent, and* the population very small. Even so late as nine or ten 

b9 
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years ago this portion of the coast had not a resident population 
exceeding 5,000 souls; since then there has been an enormons 
increase ; it now totals 80,000. Reference has been made to the 
energy of Tasmania. Well, I have not seen much of it. To my 
mind, Tasmania is one of the nicest possible places to live in ; the 
people do work, but not very hard. In fact, for many years the 
Tasmanians* title was Sleepy Hollow, which is now gradoally 
passing away, thanks largely to closer acquaintance with other 
Colonies, and to the fact that Melbourne people and others have 
come over and interested themselves in mining, while the 
federation movement, in which Tasmania has played such an 
important part, has done something to stir up the people fix>m 
their sleepy condition. Sir Philip Fysh and the Ministry of 
which he was such an able representative also did much to awaken 
Tasmania to the value of its possessions, although he imposed the 
income tax, which we did not like, but which was necessary to place 
things on a sound financial footing. Had Tasmania been fortunate 
enough to possess more men of his calibre, I believe she would have 
been in a more advanced stage by this time. Western Australia, 
of course, has such a large, immediate gold-producing power, that 
we can hardly compare with her for that metal, but Tasmania, I 
am satisfied, will overcome all the difficulties produced by apathy, 
want of population and capital, and the like, and will form such an 
object-lesson to those who have neglected the Colony in the past 
that they will be only too ready to help her in the future. 

Sir T. FowELL Buxton, Bart., G.C.M.G. : We have been told, 
perhaps not for the first time, the charms of Tasmania — how 
delightful is the climate and how the place is one where everybody 
ought to make his fortune. I may add one detail, and that is 
that Tasmania is a most delightful spot for a hard-worked 
Governor to spend his holiday in. He will find everything — 
climate charming, scenery beautiful, and hospitality liberal — to 
make his time there agreeable and refreshing. Beferenee has 
been made to the prosperity of the wool trade, and on the screen we 
saw a picture of a trolley bringing down a section of a great tree from 
the mountains. I had the pleasure of seeing these railways at 
work, and I may say that so completely are these massive trollies 
under control, so well handled are the horses, that a light couch was 
put on one of the waggons and an invahd lady was by this means 
conveyed several miles up forest, thus being enabled to see the 
very spot where these giant trees Were growing. I would take this 
opportunity of congratulating my Australian frielids— my friends in 
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Sonth Australia and in the other Colonies— on the loyalty, the zeal, 
iDd the spirit which have taken so many of the Colonists from 
Austnlia to South Africa, and I would also congratulate them on 
the fine services which, as we have seen, they have already rendered. 
We know that from their training they are capable of great things, 
ind we all here in England expect great things of them. 

The Chairican (Sir Fbedebick Young, E.C.M.G.) : It is my 
privilege to have to wind up this discussion by tendering in your 
nuns our hearty thanks to Sir Philip Fysh for his very interesting 
pi^, and in doing so I am merely emphasising the thanks already 
oftred him for his valuable contribution to the proceedings of the 
Lutitute. He has touched upon so many subjects, and in such admir* 
lUe sequence, that we must all feel our knowledge of Tasmania — its 
put, its present, and its future possibilities — has been very much 
eolirged* I was particularly interested in what Mr. Wittenoom 
called the four points for which Tasmania is famous, for although 
loumot boast that I have had the pleasure of visiting the island, 
JBt I can say that a great many years ago it was indoctrinated into 
my mind that as regards at least two of the points named— the 
ttlabritj of the climate and the beauty of the women — Tasmania 
exceeded all the rest of the world. Among other things which 
itnck me forcibly in connection with the paper was the mention of 
the question of education and the progress made in that respect 
iozing the last thirty or forty years. I am sure we all listened 
vith profound interest to the views expressed by Sir Philip Fysh 
on the subject of federation, which— so soon to be accomplished — 
is, as 80 many of us hope, only the precursor of the greater and 
wider measure of Imperial federation. 

Sir Phiup Ftbh, E.C.M.G. : In giving pleasure to you I have 
bond very much pleasure myself. Being more accustomed to 
extempore speaking than to the writing of addresses— for written 
addzesses are not allowed in Parliaments — I accepted with some 
trepidation the invitation to read a Paper before the members of 
this Institute, but you have encouraged me by your kind reception 
ttd relieved me from any embarrassment. It occurs to me how 
nnall this world is and how constantly we people of British birth are 
meeting each other. I have found in this room to-night friends 
who have welcomed me in their homes in Tasmania and Victoria 
ttd New South Wales. I am delighted to meet them again in the 
<dd world — the home we treasure as the place of our birth, and 
^ country we so much love. While I was reading that portion 
ofm^ addreiii relisting to the federal movement, I thought of a 
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distmgtiished visitor who is with us this evening. It irtm coiteiB- 
qtt^nt upon the repoirt of Sir J. Bevan Edwards, with referred to the 
unorganised condition of Australian defence, that Siir Henry t^^urlres 
in 1B90, taking occasion by the hand, moved the resolution to Which 
I have referred in my Paper. Now we have the pleaasur^ ot 
meeting Sir Bevan Edwards again, and others who are in variouis 
ways working for the benefit of the race to which we belong. In 
the Chairman we have one of many associated with this Institute 
who for many years have been doing their duty in connectioti with 
this Institute — ^ich was thought little of, perhaps, in the ptkSt, 
but which has grown into propoHiobs and is yielding a fruit dF 
which we are now so prOud. So far back as 1862, Sir Jamed Youl 
one of your vice-presidents, was Honorary Secretary to a movement 
with which Mr. Wentworth, one of Australia's first statesmen, was 
connected, that sent a memorial to the Imperial Parliament for 
federal union, and on the foundation of that memorial, which bore 
Sir James Youl's signature, was built the Bill of the Federal 
Council of Australia, which still exists and does not expire till the 
birth of the federated Colonies. In conclusion, I am indebted to 
you for your kind attention and to my friend the Chairman for his 
eulogistic remarks. I have to ask you to mark by acclamation 
your appreciation of the work he has done for the Royal Colonial 
Institute and of his kindness in presiding to-night. 

The Chairman : I esteem very much the compliment you have 
paid me. I feel in my old age that I have stiU left some little of 
the same energy and zeal I have ever endeavoured to devote to every- 
thing that has the welfare of the Colonies for its object, and 
particularly to the success of this Institute, which has been such an 
important agent in that direction. 
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THIBTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Thirty-second Annual General Meeting was held in the 
Library of the L:istitate on Tuesday, February 20, 1900. 

General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., CLE., a 
Member of the Council, presided. 

Amongst those present were the following : — 

8im JoBR W. Akkrwan, K.G.M.Gm Mehsbs. J. Forrbsteb Andebbon, W. B. 
A bbu t h wot, J. H. Bakbr, G. Beetham, Sib Henby Bulweb, G.G.M.G., Messbs. 
A£Ljui Campbell, B. B. B. Clatton, G. Gowpeb, T. Habbison Davis, I. Hobak 
i>s Yilliebs, Fbjsd Button, E. G. Ebbsloh, A. G. Fowleb, Sib Jambs F. 
Oabbicx, K.C.M.G., Messbs. A. Golden, J. Goodliffe, Majob-Gknebal Sib 
HnniT Gbekn, K.G.S.I., GJB., Mb. W. S. Sebbigbt Gbeen, Gomb. G. P. 
Hkath,B.N., Admiral Sib Anthony H. Hoskins, G.G.B., Sib Henby J. Joubdain, 
K.C.M.G., BfsssBs. J, L. Lyell, G. S. Mackenzie, G.B., F. A. McEenzie, 
Frederick Meeson, Kentish Moore, S. Vauohan Moboan, Sib Montagu F. 
Ommanrsy, K.C.M.G., Messbs. W. S. Paul, J. Waldie Peibson, Sib Westby B. 
Pebcetal, K.C.M.G., Messbs. H. A. Pebkins, Ghables Phabazyn, Alfbed 
H&dfobd, John Sheeb, Ghables Sidey, H. G. Slade, Sib Gecil Glementi 
Smitb, G.G.M.G., Messrs. J. A. Stevenson, F. J. Wabino, G.M.G., Hon. E. H. 
WirmrooM, Mr. J. S. O'Halloran, G.M.G. (Secretary). 

The SeoFBtary read the notice oonvening the Meeting. 

The Chairman nominated Sir Henry J. Jourdain, E.O.M.G. (on 
behalf of the Council) and Mr. George Beetham (on behalf of the 
Fellows) as Scrutineers to take the ballot for the Council under 
Bole 62y and announced that the ballot would remain open for 
half an hour. 

The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Annual Report of the Council, which had been previously 
diculated amongst the Fellows, was taken as read. 

Report. 

The Council have much pleasure in presenting to the Fellows 
their Thirty-second Annual Report. 

During the past year 67 Resident and 195 Non-Resident 
Fellows have been elected, or a total of 262, as compared with 89 
Besident and 175 Non-Resident, or a total of 264, in 1898. On 
December 81, 1899, the list included 1,440 Resident, 2,708 Non- 
Beeident, and 10 Honorary Fellows, or 4,158 in all, of whom 1,025 
have compounded for the Annual Subscription, and qualified as 
Xtth Fellows, 
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The Honorary Treasurer's Statement of Aooonnts is appended. 
A sum of £1,172 14s. 8d. in excess of the stipulated amount was 
paid last year in reduction of the loan of £85,020 which was raised 
in 1886 for the acquirement of the freehold of the Institute build* 
ing; and the balance outstaQding on December 81, 1899, was 
£14,891 17«. Sd. 

The following table shows the number of Fellows and the 
annual income in each year since the foundation of the Institute in 
1868 :— 



1 
1 


Annual income (exolusive of 


"nAfA 


No. of 


Building and ConTersasiooe Fundt, 


XMawj 


Fellows 


but inolusive of Life Oompodtfont 
and Entrance Fees) 






£ s. d. 


To June 11, 1869 . . . i 174 


1,224 14 5 


1870 






! 275 


549 10 8 ' 


1871 






210 


503 16 4 


1872 






271 


478 10 4 


1873 






349 


1,022 9 1 


1874 






420 


906 12 11 


1875 






651 


1,038 15 8 


To June 11, 1876 






627 


1,132 3 3 


1877 






; 717 


1,222 18 3 


1878 






1 796 


1,330 13 11 


1879 






981 


1,752 18 2 


1880 






1,131 


2,141 8 10 


1881 






1,376 


2,459 15 6 


1882 






1,613 


3,236 8 3 


1883 






1,959 


3,647 10 


1884 






2,806 


4,539 10 


1885 . 






2.587 


5,220 19 


1886 






2,880 


6,258 11 


To Dec. 31, 1886 






3,005 


6,581 2 5 


1887 






3,125 . 


6,034 3 


1888 






3,221 


6,406 11 5 


1889 






3,562 


7,738 7 11 


1890 






3,667 


6,919 7 6 


1891 , 






3,782 


7,362 2 10 


1892 






3,775 


6,966 12 4 


1893 . 






I 3,749 


6,458 18 6 


1894 






3,757 


6,691 19 


1895 






3,767 


6,854 2 11 


1896 . 






3,929 


7,315 5 9 


1897 . 






! 4,133 


7,688 15 7 


1898 . 






4,139 1 


7,114 4 2 


1899 . 






4,153 


7,053 10 2 



The obituary of 1899 comprises 91 names, including two 
Councillors— Mr. C. Washington Eves, C.M.G., a liberal donor to 
the Library and a warm supporter of all movements designed to 
promote the welfare of the Colonies, and Mr. William Maynard 
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Farmer, whose sound judgment and intimate acquaintance with 
Bonth Africa were much appreciated by all his colleagues. The 
Institaie has to deplore the loss of four Fellows, who were killed 
in action while serving their Queen and country in Natal. 

UnU,'CoUmel Ooodson Adye (India), George R, Andrews (Transvaal)^ Major 
TfArcy Baker, W. H. Baynea {Queensland), William L. Beverly (West Africa), 
Tkt RU Bev. the Lord Bishop of Bloemfontein, Henry Bourne, The Rt, Hon. 
Sir George F. Bowen, Q.CM.Q,, Henry Brandon (Queensland), George A, 
BrafericJfc (TranavaaX), Sydney Burdekin, J.P. (New South Wales), WUliam 
Bvttarton {N<Udl), George O'Malley Clarke (New South Wales), Arthur 
Clayden, John Mason Cook, William J. Craig (Victoria), S, Leonard Crane, 
m£., C.M.G. {late of Jamaica), Sir J. William Dawson, CM.G, (Canada, 
Bmorary Fellow), John H, Durham (late of Cape Colony), George R. Elliott, 
MXC.8.E. {late of Victoria), Harry M. Elliott (Transvaal), Thomas Elliott, 
CM.O. {late of Mauritius), The Rt. Hon. Harry Escombe, Q,C., M,L.A. 
(Natal), C. Washington Eves, C.M.G, (Councillor), O, C, Fitzpatrick (Imperial 
lAght Horse, Natal, killed in action), W. Maynard Farmer (Councillor), William 
B. Field (Antigua), Colin Campbell Finlay (laU of Victoria), Sir William H. 
Slower, K.CM., F,R.S. (Honorary Fellow), William Fuller (Cape Colony), Sir 
^kuglas GdUon, K.C.B,, F,R.S., Alexander B. Gentles (Jamaica), Thomas 
OikftJJ^. (South Australia), Harry Goddard (Transvaal), Charles Goodall, 
^'B. (Yietoria), Colonel George Gordon (Cape Colony), Joseph Graliam (late 
cfCape Colony), John Bellew Graves (late of Neio South Wales), James Harker, 
^otepk Henderson, C.M.G. (Natal), Lieiit.-Colonel T. W, Higgins (South 
^ustraHa), George Hillary (Natal), Josiah R. Hosken (late of British 
Guiana), John A. Hughes, Charles T, Jones (Cape Colony), F, L, Jonsson 
(A'otai), William Keiller, Thomas A, King (Cape Colony), Capt. J. C. Knapp 
(Iifperial Light Horse, Natal, killed in action), Charles W. Lafigtree (Victoria), 
Enal li. Litkie (Cape Colony), Herbert Lloyd, Sampson S. Lloyd (Honorary 
^«Bw), W. H, Longden {Imperial Light Horse, Natal, kH^^^^a^tum), 
^fltt Lyons, J.P. (South Australia), Lieut-Colonel ThomS^RDonnell 
[New Zealand), Lieut,-Colonel John C. MacGlashan, CM.G. (late of 
^arnica), William MacGregor (Victoria), Alexander McHardy (New Zealand), 
^. John MacKemie (Cape Colony), F. L, S. Merewethcr (late of New South 
^«fci), Edward C. Minchin (New Zealand), Lieut. -Colonel Sir Charles 
^^heU, G.CM.G, (Governor of the Straits Settlements), Johan G, Mocke, 
^'^' (Cape Colony), Herbert Molyneux (Transvaal), Robert Muir, R. W. 
^vrray, Jr, {Cape Colony), Colonel Sir Cliarles Nugent, K.C.B,, Hermann 
Oppenheim, Sir Melmoth Osbom,K.C.M.G. (Natal), J. C. Ernest Parkes (Sierra 
^'pone),Hon.J.H.Phillips,C.M.G.(BHtish Honduras), William A. Phillips 
{late of Transvaal), Hon. Evan J. Price (Canada), Hon. Mr. Justice E. 
^' Richards (Gold Coast Colony), Henry Robinow, J.P. (Cape Colony), 
^^f^umder Ross (late of Ceylon), Dr. Hugh Ross (Sierra Leone), Alexander 
^^<^nders (late of New Zealand), Hon. James Service (Victoria), Granville 
ohfp^ tLP. (Hong Kong), William Smyth (Queensland), George A. Spottis- 
jy^, T. P. Staley, Andrew Stein (late of Cape Colony), William H. Stymcst 
ijfamvaal). Major Charles E. Taunton (Natal Carbineers, killed in actioti), 
^^*nmt J. A. Ulojq (late of MauHtitis), miliam Webb, Frederick Y. 
''okeley (New South Wales), John C. Wylie (Gold Coast Colony). 

Vacancies on the Council occasioned by the death of Messrs. 
C. Washington Eves, O.M.G., and William Maynard Farmer have 
oeen filled up under the provisions of Bule 6, by the appointment 
^ tntmm, subject to confirmation by the Fellows, of the Bight 
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Hon. Sir Geoi^e Taubman-Goldie, E.C.M.6., and iihe Hon. £. H. 
Wittenoom. The following retire in conformity with role 7, and 
are eligible for re-election : — Vice-Presidents : — The Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava, K.P., G.C.B., G.G.M.G. ; the Marquess of Lome, 
K.T., G.C.M.G., M.P. ; the Earl of Aberdeen, G.G.M.G. ; Sir Robert 
G. W. Herbert, G.C.B. ; and Sir James A. Youl, K.C.M.G. Coun- 
cillors : — Lord Loch, G.C.B., G.G.M.G. ; Lieut. -General Sir J. Bevan 
Edwards, K.C.M.G., C.B. ; Sir James Garrick, K.C.M.G. ; Major- 
General Sir Henry Green, K.C.S.I., C.B. ; Messrs. F. H. Dangar ; 
and George S. Mackenzie, C.B. 

The Annual Dinner took place at the Whitehall Booms on 
April 19, under the Presidency of the Earl of Aberdeen, G.C.M.G., 
and was a most successful demonstration of the unity of the 
Empire. 

The Annual Conversazione was held at the Natural Histoiy 
Museum, Cromwell Road, on June 28, by permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, and was attended by nearly 2,000 
persons. 

The Institute building was thoroughly renovated during the 
summer recess, when various improvements were made for the 
comfort and convenience of Fellows. 

The following Papers have been read and discussed since the 
date of the last Annual Report : — 
Ordinfljijr Meetings : 

" The Relative Growth of the Component Parts of the 
Empire." Sir Robert GiflFen, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

** South Australia as a Federal Unit.** Hon. John A. 
Cockburn, M.D. Lend. — now Sir John A. Cockbum, 
K.C.M.G. — (Agent-General for the Colony). 

** Trinidad : its Capabilities and Prominent Products." 
Sir William Robinson, G.C.M.G. 

" The Colonies and the Century." Hon. Sir John Robin- 
son, K.C.M.G. (late Premier of Natal). 

** Life in the Malay Peninsula ; as it was and is." Hugh 
Clifford (British Resident, Pahang). 

" Ceylon in 1899." John Ferguson (of Colombo). 
" Reminiscences of New South Wales.** Hon. Septimus 
A. Stephen, M.L.C. 

** Tasmania : Primitive, Present, and Future.** Hon. Sir 
Phihp Oakley Fysh, K.C.M.G. (Agent-General for the 
Colony). 
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fipedal Meeting : 

" British New Gtiinea." Sir William MacGregor, M.D., 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 
AfterxKxm Meeting: 

<<The Empire and Geographical Teaching." A. W. 
Andrews, M.A. 
The Library continues to increase in attraction and utility and to 
ifioid facilities, not only to the Fellows but to the public generally. 
The edlection of general literature is kept well up to date, and 
evny opportunity is taken of obtaining the earlier published works, 
many dt which are now scarce and out of print, in order that the 
vnioits divisions of the Library may be made as complete as possible 
for teference pulrposes. The Parliamentary collection, which contains 
the proceedings of the Legislatures of the various Colonies, together 
with the Blue Books, Parliamentary Debates, Statutes, Govern- 
ment Ghurettes, &c., has been considerably added to during the 
pest year, and is now a valuable and useful department of 
the Library. The Council have to acknowledge the liberality of 
1 large number of donors, including the Imperial Government, the 
Oovemments of the various Colonies and India and their represen- 
tatives in London, societies and other public institutions both in 
Great Britain and the Colonies, numerous publishers, proprietors 
of newspapers and magazines, and Fellows of the Institute and 
otherBy a complete list of whom is appended. The additions during 
tiie past year numbered 1,417 volumes (of which 1,050 were 
acquired by donation and 867 by purchase), 2,096 pamphlets and 
parts, 22 maps, 452 photographs, &c., and 88,289 newspapers. On 
Deeember 80, 1899, the Library contained 89,968 volumes and 
pamphlets (all of which relate to the Colonies and India) and 827 
files of newspapers. 

The important work of diffusing accurate information respecting 
the Colonies and India received special attention during the past 
year, enquiries having been more than usually numerous and 
varied. 

The Council addressed a representation to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer d^recating an increase in the Wine Duties as being 
ealculatedy in their opinion, seriously to impede a growing trade 
between the Colonies and the Mother Country ; and Her Majesty's 
Qovemment saw fit, on further consideration, to modify the original 
Budget proposals so as to press less severely on the wine-exporting 
(Monies. 
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It is gratifying to learn that the patriotio action of the 
Dominion of Canada in instituting a Preferential Tariff for the 
benefit of the Mother Country has so &r been attended with 
encouraging results ; the imports of British produce during the 
year ending July 81, 1899, showing an increase of more than 8 per 
cent, over the preceding year, and 22 per cent, as compared with 
1897. 

The Federation of the Australian Colonies, a measure which 
has long been under discussion and has received the approval of 
the great majority of the population, is on the verge of practical 
accomplishment, the Legislatures of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania having memorialised 
Her Majesty's Government for the adoption of the Australian 
Commonwealth Bill as an Imperial Act. 

The Council deplore the course of events that precipitated hos* 
tilities with the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, despite all 
efforts to effect an equitable settlement by diplomatic means, and 
trust that the military operations forced upon this country may be 
brought to a speedy and honourable conclusion, with the result of 
securing lastmg peace and prosperity in all parts of South Africa. 
They desire to express their deep sympathy with the refugees in their 
losses and sufferings, and their warm admiration of the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of those loyal inhabitants of Natal and the Cape 
Colony who have assisted in repelling invasion and upholding 
British supremacy. They also note with great satisfaction the 
prompt and enthusiastic co-operation with the Mother Country 
which this crisis has called forth in the other Colonies, evidenced by 
the contribution of representative contingents for active service with 
the Imperial Forces. It is pleasing to note also the loyal and 
generous action taken in India in support of the Empire. 

The Council deeply regret that very severe famine now prevails 
in India, and that the plague still continues in various parts of that 
country. 

The Government of India has, with the sanction of Her 
Majesty's Government, imposed countervailing duties on all 
bounty-fed sugar imported into India, in the belief that such action 
will stimulate the development of a great Indian industry, and also 
tend to the extinction of the foreign bounty system, which has had 
a highly prejudicial effect on many of our tropical Colonies. 

The hurricane of August last, following a similar catastrophe 
in other parts of the West Indian group, unfortunately caused 
widespread destruction in the Leeward Islands, and manv Fellows 
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of {he Institate generously contributed to a fond that was raised for 
the relief of the sofferers. 

The Conndl are glad to see an official announcement that 
iRingements are being made for a direct fruit and passenger 
servioe from Canada to Trinidad and British Guiana, for the 
devdqpment of commercial intercourse in conformity with the re- 
eomniendation of the West Indian Boyal Commission. 

The recent settlement of a long-outstanding dispute respecting 
fte British Ouiana boundary promises materially to accelerate the 
opouDg up of the varied resources of that Colony. 

The unification of the Empire has been still further advanced 
dneethe date of the last Annual Beport by the application to other 
ColonieB of the penny postal letter rate, and the Council are hopeful 
that means may ere long be devised for its universal adoption. 

It is satisfactory to note that a definite arrangement has been 
tome to for the construction of a Pacific Cable, all the landing 
points of which are to be on British territory, the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Dominion of Canada each being responsible for five- 
ttghteenths of the cost, while each of the Colonies of New South 
Wiles, Victoria, Queensland, and New Zealand will contribute two- 
ttflliteenths. 

In conclusion the Council feel that they have every reason to 
ttngralulate the Fellows on the marked success that has attended 
ibe efforts of the Institute during a period extending over thirty- 
two years, to promote the great cause of Imperial unity, and foster 
tte growth of patriotic sentiment throughout Her Majesty's world- 
wide dominions. . 

By order of the Council, * 

J. S. 0*Halloban, 

Secretary. 

January 80, lOOOi 
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BBCEIPT8. 

4 t. d. 

Bank Balance as per last Aoooont jS1,699 12 6 

Cash in hands of Secretary 8 17 1 



UOl 9 7 



10 Life Subscriptions of £20 200 

34 „ „ £10 340 

9 „ „ to complete 79 16 

62 Entrance Fees ol £3 186 

170 „ „ £1. 1# 178 10 

18 M » to complete 85 2 

1,306 Subscriptions of £2 2,612 

1,589 „ £1. U l,66fii 9 

152 „ £1 and under to complete... 136 16 

5,486 1,2 

Annual Dinner, received in connection with 285 

Ck>nversazione, ditto 212 2 6 

Rent for one year to December 25, 1899, less Property Tax 1,160 

Insurance repaid 7 7 

Proceeds of Bale of Papers, &c 47 17 8 

Library Catalogue (Sale of) 1 11 6 

Interest on Deposit 15 18 5 

Journal 884 9 



£9,252 2 3 

Examined and found correct. 

¥. H. DANGAR, \ „ . . „ 

W. O. DEVON ASTLE. J ^'^' ^*«'»^<>"- 
Janvary 25, 1900 
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AND PATHENTS 
DiciiiBn 81, 1899. 



Paymbkts. 

£ t. d, 

Sihries and Wages 1,903 16 8 

PloceediDg*— Pmtiiig, &c 282 4 

Jounal— 

Printing £378 7 7 

Postage 146 16 8 

624 4 3 

Printing, ordinary 66 7 6 

PMages, ordinary 180 11 10 

GeognphicalAasociation (for teaching geography in schoola) ... 3 3 

Adfertkng Meetings 32 3 11 

MeedngsTExpenseB of 230 4 

Reporting Meetings 31 10 

Stationery 129 2 

Hewipapezs 122 6 10 

library— 

Boob £132 4 11 

Binding 40 13 3 

Mha (revising) 5 

177 18 2 

Pad, light, Ac 147 1 1 

Building— Fomitore and Repairs 246 4 

Owrta' Dinner Fnnd 51 8 3 

Bateaand Taxes 334 5 6 

Fire Insoranoe , 25 19 

UwCharges 17 17 

Tel^hone 20 6 

Annual Dioner 307 17 9 

Oonvenaiione — 

Bebeahments £144 4 

Sleetiic Lighting, aco. 92 2 11 

Plorsl Deoarations 25 

Mono 79 7 

Printing 16 2 

Fittings, Furniture, &c 3117 6 

Attendiance, &c 26 11 6 

416 4 10 

Ontnity 100 

Uiaoellaneons 66 11 10 

SvUeiiptions paid in error refunded 25 6 

hjments on Acoount of Mortgage — 

Interest £550 11 1 

hindpal 2,308 5 4 

2,858 16 5 

8,308 2 3 

Balance in hand as per Bank Book £930 19 6 

Giih in hands of Secretary 7 6 

944 

£9,252 2 3 

M. F. OMMANNBY, 

Honora/ry Treasurer. 

January 1, 1900. 
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UST OF DONORS TO THE LIBRARY-1899. 



Aborigines PvoteoUon Society 
Aboirow, Qiarles (JohaDnesborg) 
idn Chamber of Commerce 
Adnunltj and Hozse Qoaids Grazette, 

Ptoprietonof 
Affleck k Co., Messrs. T. (Albnry, 

New Soath Wales) 
Africu Beview, Proprietors of 
Afzicao Times, Proprietors of 
Ager, Dr. Geoxge 
Agnew, J. (Victoria) 
Airicnltiind Reporter (Barbados), 

Ftoprietors of 
Alberta Tribune (Canada), Proprietors 

of 
Alboij Border Post, Proprietors of 
Aleu. Fdiz (Paris) 
AUdridge, T. J. (Sierra Leone) 
Alliaon, A. (Singapore) 
AUoway, Mrs. Mary W. (Canada) 
AaericsD Colonisation Society (Wash- 
ington) 
American Geographical Society (New 

Toric) 
American Mnaenm of Natural History 

(New Tork) 
AsdersoD, H. C. L., M.A. (New Soath 

Wales) 
Aog^Oi^axon (Canada), Proprietors of 
Aatbropological Institute 
Anthropological Society of Australasia 
Antjgoa Observer, Proprietors of 
Aatigoa Standard, Proprietors of 
AigMj (British Guiana), Proprietors 

of 
Anudale Express (N.8. Wales). Pro- 

prietoreof 
Aintll k Jackson, Messrs. (Victoria) 
AibbQitou Mail (New Zealand), Pio- 

prietorsof 
Aaam, Chief Commissioner of 
AaodatiQei of Chambers of Commerce 

if 8Mth AfHoa (Cape Town) 



Astrop, J. H. 

Atkinson, J. M. (Uong Kong) 
Auckland jStar, Proprietors of 
Australasian Association for the 

Advancement of Science 
Australasian Insurance and Banking 

Record, Proprietors of 
Australasian Ironmonger, Proprietors 

of 
Australasian Journal of Pharmacy, 

Proprietors of 
Australasian Medical Gazette, Pro* 

prietors of 
Australasian (Melbourne), Proprietojs 

of 
Australian Mail, Proprietors of 
Australian Mining Standard (Sydney), 

Proprietors of 
Australian Museum (Sydney), Trus- 
tees of 
Australian Mutual Provident Society 
Australian Stock Exchange Intelli- 
gence, Pioprietors of 
Australian Trading World, Proprietors 

of 
Bahama News, Proprietors of 
Bahamas, Government of the 
Ballarat Star, Proprietors of 
Balmain Observer (N.S.W.), Proprie- 
tors of 
Balme, Messrs. C, k Co. 
Bankers* Institute of Australasia 
Bank of Australasia 
Barbados General Agricultural Society 
Barbados, Government of 
Barbados Globe, Proprietors of 
Barrow-in-Furness Ptiblic Library 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten 

en Wetenschappen, Batavla 
Batsford. B. T. 

Bayly & Co., Messrs. A. W. (Barberton) 
Beauchemin k FilS, Messrs, C. 0« 
(Canada) 
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Bcanf oit Conilei (Cape Colon;), Pio- 
prietoTBOf 

Beohoaualand Nem, Froprieton of 

Becke, Lonia 

Bedford EuMrpiiM (Cape C0I0D7), 
Pioprietora of 

Beira Post, ProprietorB of 

Bel], B. T. A. CCaoada) 

Bell k Co., Meaan. Deighton 

Bendlgo AdvertlMC (Victoria), Pro- 
prietors of 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

Bengal, Qovemmeut of 

Berbice Qaiette, Proprietors of 

Bermuda Colonist, noprieton of 

Bannnda, Qovennnent of 

Bimetallio Leogne 

Black, Uesns. A. & C. 

Blaokie A Son, Ueana. 

Blackwood k Boni, Heaen. Wm. 

Bladen. F. H. (New Soath Walea) 

Board of Trade 

Bodtker, 0. (Cape Colon;) 

Boillot, Leon (California, U.S.A.) 

Bomb^, QovermneDl of 

BoDntn, Louis (ManriUnB) 

BoDwick, Jamea 

Boston Public Llbrar; 

Bonriuot, Sir John 0., K.C.H.O. 
(Canada) 

Bowden, James 

Brassa;, Hod. T, A. 

Brisbane Chamber of Commerce 

Brisbane Courier (Queensland), Pro- 
prietors of 

Bristol Public Libraries 

Britannia, Proprietors of 

British and Foreign An ti- Slavery 
Society 

British and South African Export 
Gazette, Proprietors of 

British Australasian, Proprietors of 

British Central Africa Gaiette, Pro- 
prietors of 

British Columbia, Government of 

British Columbia Be view, Proprietors 



British Oaiana, Institute of Mines 
and Forests 

British Guiana Medical Annual, Pro- 
prietors oC tbe 

British Honduras, Govenunent of 

British Unaenm, Trusteee of 



British ITew Qnlnaa, Lient.-GovemOT 

of 
British North Borneo, Qovenior of 
British Bealm, Proprietor* of 
British South Africa Co. 
British Trade Joonial, Propiieton 

Brown, Ld., Messrs. T. B. 

Browning, S. B. 

Brnck. Ludwlg(lfew Sooth Walta) 

Bryoe A Son, Heurs. David 

Budget (Hew Plymonth. New Zea< 

Is^), Proprietors of 
Bnlawajo Cbtcniole, ProprietorB of 
Bnlaway o Public Library 
Boiler, Sir Waller L.. B:.O.U.a. (New 

Zealand) 
Cadbj, B. E. (Cape Oiloo;) 
Oalcntta. Becrataiy to Goranimelit 
Calvert, Albert F. 
Canada, Department of Agrtonltma 

and Statistios 
Canada, Department of HlltUa And 

Defenoe 
Canada, Government of 
Canada, Higli Commiadoner for 
Canada, Royal Society of 
Canadian Bankers' Association (To- 

Canadlsii Institute (Toronto) 
Caoadian Hagaiiue (Toronto), Pro- 
prietors of 
Canadian Military Institute 
Canadian Mining Baview, Fn^rlettdi 

Cauadlan PaoISo B^waj Go. 
Canterbury Agricultural and faatanl 

Association (New Zealand) 
Canterbury Chamber of Commercij 

(New Zealand) 
Canterboiy Ooll^ (Hew Zealand) 
Canterbury Times (New Zealand), 

Proprietors of 
Cantlie. Dr. James 
Cape Argus, Proprietors of 
Cape Church Monthly, Proprietors of 
Cape Daily Telegraph, Proprietor* of 
Cape Illustrated Uagaslne, Proprie- 
tors of 
Cape Meicnry, Proprietors of 
Cape of Good Hope, Ageat-Qeneral for 
Cape of Good Hope, Department of 

Agriculture 
Cape of Good Hope, Government of 
Cape Times, Proprietors of 
Cape Town Chamber of Conimeroe 
Capital (India), Pr(^riDtors of 
Capitalist, Proprietors of 
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(h|iioarakn (Queensland), Proprie* 
ton of 

Cbidiff Free libraries 

Caimody, P. cTrinidad) 

Omwdl Co. (Canada) 

Guiiana.Gatto, Dr. C. A. (Malta) 

OuMll&Co., Messrs. 

Cential African Times (Blantyre, 
B.C.i.), Proprietors of 

CvAal I¥ovinc6B of India, GoTem- 
ment of the 

Ceylon Examiner, Proprietors of 

Oejlon, Govenunent of 

CfljloD Ind^wndent, Proprietors of 

Ceylon Observer, Proprietors of 

Cqrlon, Pablic Instniction Department 

C^lon Beview, Proprietors of 

C^lon School of Agriculture 

Oqrhm Standard, lYoprietors of 

Claiiottetown Herald (P.E.I.)* ^^' 
piietorsof 

Chndst and Druggist of Australasia, 
Ph)prietor8 of 

Chipinan, B. W. (Nont Scotia) 

Christehurch Press (New Zealand), 
hoprietorsof 

Cbriidson, B. (Queensland) 

(Stiien, Proprietors of 

Clinooe and Bichmond Examiner 
(New South Wales), Proprietors of 

Qirion (British Honduras), Proprie- 
tonof 

Clirke k Co., Messrs. James 

OImj k Son, Messrs. C. J. 

Gold Storage, Proprietors of 
Cole, E. W. (Victoria) 
Colliery Guardian, Proprietors of 
Colombo Museum Library. 
OdonialBank 
Colonial College 

Colonial Consignment and Distribut- 
ing Co. 
ColoQial Goldfields Gasette, Proprie- 
tors of 
Colonial Guardian (British Honduras), 

Proprietors of 
Colonial Military Gasette (New South 

Wales), Proprietors of 
Colonial Museum, Haarlem 
Colonial Office 
Gommeroe, Proprietors of 
Commercial Intelligence, Proprietors 

of 
Commercial (lianitoba). Proprietors of 
Congo, Government of the Independ- 
ent State of the 

Connor, Balph (Canada) 

Constable k Co., Messrs. A. 



Coolgardie Chamber of Mines 

Coolgardie Pioneer, Proprietors of 

Coorg, Chief Comxnissioner of 

Copp, Clark Co. (Toronto, Canada) 

Corbet, F. H. M. 

Coulon, Emile (Stamford, U.S.A.) 

Cox, Horace 

Critic, Proprietors of 

Critic (Transvaal), Proprietors of 

Crosshill, W. H. (Prince Edward 
Island) 

Cyprus, Government of 

Daily British Whig (Canada), Pro- 
prietors of 

Daily Chronicle (British Guiana), 
Proprietors of 

Daily Commercial News and Shipping 
List, Proprietors of (Sydn^, N.8. W.) 

Daily Record (Queensland), Proprie- 
tors of 

Daily Telegraph (Napier, N.Z.), Pro- 
prietors of 

Daily Telegraph (New Brunswick), 
Proprietors of 

Daily Telegraph (Quebec), Proprie- 
tors of 

Dalgety k Co., Messrs. (New South 
Wales) 

Dandolo, P. A. (Cyprus) 

Das, Sri Nobin Cliandra (India) 

Daubeny, C. A. 

Davey, Flack k Co., Messrs. 

Davies Karri and Jarrah Co., Messrs. 
M. C. 

Davis, Alexander 

Davis, Hon. N. Darnell, C.M.G. 
(British Guiana) 

Davis k Sons, Messrs. P. (Natal) 

Dawson, Dr. Bankine 

Daylight (St. Lucia), Proprietors of 

De Eolonist, Proprietors of 

Derby Free Public Library and 
Museum 

De Thierry. Miss C. 

Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaft 

Diamond Fields Advertiser (Kim 
berley), Proprietors of 

Digby Long k Co., Messrs. 

Doberck, W. (Hong Kong) 

Dominica Guardian, Proprietors of 

Dominican, Proprietors of 

Dominion Shorthorn Breeders' Asso- 
ciation (Canada) 

Donaldson k Hill, Messrs. (Johannes- 
burg) 

Douglas, David 

DrySale Co.. The William (Canada) 

Dunbar Brothers, Messrs. 

t 2 
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Bandee Free Library 

Dnpny, B. (Seychelles) 

Durban, Mayor of 

Eiurdley-Wilmot, Gapt. 8. 

East End Emigration Fund 

East India Association 

Eastern Province Herald (Fort Eliza- 
beth), Proprietors of 

Educational Supply Association 

Edwards Sc Co., Messrs. Dennis (Gape 
Town) 

Edwards, Dr. F. O. H. (Mauritius) 

Edwards, Francis 

Edwards, Stanley 

Egmont Star (New Zealand), Froprie* 
tors of 

Egypt Exploration Fund 

El Ingeniero Espandl, Proprietors of 

Elliott k Fry, Messrs. 

ElliB, Miss Beth 

Emerson k. Fisher, Messrs. (New 
Brunswick) 

Emigrants* Information Office 

Empire, Proprietors of 

Evening Hen^d (Newfoundland), Pro- 
prietors of 

Evening Post (New Zealand), Proprie- 
tors of 

Evening Telegram (Newfoundland), 
Proprietors of 

Express (Orange Free State), Pro- 
prietors of 

Federalist (Grenada), Proprietors of 

Federated Canadian Mining Institute 

Federated Malay States, Besident- 
General of the 

Ferguson, A. M. 

Ferguson, John (Ceylon) 

Ferguson, Messrs. A. M. k J. (Ceylon) 

Fiji Colonist. Proprietors of 

Fiji, Government of 

Fiji Times, Proprietors of 

Finance, Proprietors of 

Fleming, Sir Sandford, E.C.M.G. 
(Canada) 

Fort Beaufort Advocate, Proprietors of 

Fort St. George, India, Secretary to 
Government 

Foster k Co., Messrs. J. G. (Canada) 

Fraser, Alexander (Canada) 

Friend of the Free State, Proprietors 
of 

Friers Register, Proprietors of 

Frowde, Henry 

Frye, G. E. (Nova Scotia) 

Gall's News Letter (Jamaica), Pro- 
prietors of 

Gambia, Government of 



Garden and Field (South AnstialiaX 
Proprietors of 

Geelong Advertiser, Proprieton of 

Geographical Association 

Geraldton Express (W. Austxalia), 
Proprietors of 

Gibraltar, Government of 

Gold Coast Aborigines, Proprietors of 

Gold Coast Chronicle, Proprietors of 

Gold Coast Colony, Government of 

Gold Fields News (Transvaal), Pro- 
prietors of 

Goldfields of Matabeleland, Ltd. 

Gordon k Gotoh, Messrs. 

Gouger, Miss 8. (Adelaide) 

Gk>w, Wilson k Stanton, Mefisrs. 

Greening k Co., Messrs. 

Grenada, Government of 

Grinlinton, F. H. (Ceylon) 

Grooott's Daily Mail (Cape Colony), 
Proprietors of 

Guardian (New Zealand), Proprietors 
of 

Gueritz, E. P. (British North Borneo) 

Haight k Co., Messrs. (Canada) 

Height, Canniff (Canada) 

Halifax and Bermudas Cable Co. 

Hamilton Association (Canada) 

Hamilton, Hon. C. Boughton, C.M.G. 
(British Guiana) 

Hamilton, J. C. (Canada) 

Hanning, T. W. (Mauritius) 

Harbor Grace Standard (Newfound- 
land), Proprietors of 

Hare, R. C. 

Harford-Battersby,Dr. C. F. 

Harper k Brothers, Messrs. 

Harrison, T. G. (Ceylon) 

Hayes Bros., Messrs. (New South 
Wales) 

Hay, G. U. (New Brunswick) 

Hewitt, G. Trafford 

Hingston, Dr. Sir William H. (Canada) 

HolMirt Mercury; Proprietors of 

Hogg, John 

Holmested, G. S. (Canada) 

Home and Colonial Mail, Proprietors 
of 

Home and Farm (N.S.W.), Proprietors 
of 

Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce 

Hong Kong Daily Press, Proprietors of 

Hong Kong, Government of 

Hong Kong, Medical Department 

Hong Kong Telegraph, Proprieton* 
of 

Hooper, Cecil H. 

Howard Association 
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Howe, Jonas (New Brunswick) 
Howell, H. Spencer (Canada) 
Hutchinson, M. L. (Victoria) 
Hyderabad, Resident at 
ImMrial Agricaltaral Department for 

the West Indies (Barbados) 
Inperial Institute 

Ifflporial South African Association 
Indian and Eastern Engineer, Pro- 

nietorsof 
Inoia, Secretary of State for 
Inquirer and Commercial News 

(Western Australia), Proprietors 

of 
Inrtitat Colonial International, Brux- 

elles 
Institute of Bankers 
Institution of Civil Engineers 
Interoolonial Medical Journal of 

Aostialasia, Proprietors of 
loToifion, Proprietors of 
Uih Times, Proprietors of 
Jack, Robert L., F.G.S. (Queensland) 
Jamaica Agricultural Society 
Jamaica Board of Supervision 
Jamaica Botanical Department 
Jamaica Daily Telegraph, Proprietors 

of 
Jamttca Gleaner, Proprietors of 
Jamaica, Government of 
Jamaica Institute 
Jamaica Post, Proprietors of 
Jamaica, Registrar-General 
James, C. C. (Canada) 
Ja{iia Society 
Jairold k Sons, Messrs. 
Johnstone, Bobert (Jamaica) 
Joint Stock Companies* Journal, Pro- 
priety of 
Joncas, li. Z. ((Canada) 
Jones. A. L. 

Joordain, Sir Henry J., K.C.M.G. 
Kalgoorlie Western Argus (Western 

Aostralia), Proprietors of 
Karkaria, R. P. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner k Co., 

Heasrs. 
Kelly, COiarles H. 

Kew Royal Gardens, Director of 
Kmnim Public Library 
Kimberley Corporation 
Kinssley, Was Mary H. 
Koninklijk Instituut (*s Gravenhago) 
Kfngersdorp Standard (Transvaal) 

mprietors of 
la Belgique Coloniale (Bruzelles), 

Proprietors of 

*'*bo»n, Governor of 



Lagos, Government of 

Lagos Standard, Proprietors of 

Lagos Weekly Hecord, Proprietors of 

Land Roll, Proprietors of 

Lane, John 

Lanitas, Dr. N. C. (Cyprus) 

Lardner, H. H. 

Launceston Examiner, Proprietors of 

Lawrence k Bullen, Messrs. 

Le Si^le Colonial (Brussels), Pro* 
prietors of 

Leeds Public Free Library 

Leeward Islands, Government of 

Librairie Africaine ct Coloniale 
(Paris) 

Library Syndicate (Cambridge) 

Liverpool Geographical Society 

Liverpool Incorporated Chamber of 
Commerce 

London Chamber of t/ommerce 

London Letter, Proprietors of 

Long, John 

Longmans, Green k Co., Messrs. 

Louis, J. A. H. 

Low, Marston k Co., Messrs. Sampson 

Lund, Humphries k Co., Messrs. 
Percy 

Limn, Dr. Henry 8. 

Lyttelton Times (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 

Macdonell, Miss Blanche L. (Canada) 

Mackay Standard (Queensland), Pro- 
prietors of 

Madear, Admiral J. P. 

Macmillan k Co., Messrs. 

McAlpine Publishing Co. (Nova 
Scotia) 

McGill College and University 
(Montreal) 

McEenzie, F. A. 

McKim k Co., Messrs. A. (Canada) 

McLean, R. D. Douglas (New Zealand) 

McLennan, W. (Canada) 

McMillan, Messrs. J. k A. (New Bruns- 
wick) 

Madras Chamber of Commerce 

Madras, Government of 

Madras Mail, Proprietors of 

Maitland Mercury (New South Wales), 
Proprietors of 

Malta Chamber of Commerce 

Malta Chronicle, Proprietors of 

Malta, Government of 

Manawatu Evening Times (New 
Zealand), Proprietors of 

Manchester Free Public Libraries 

Manchester Geographical Society 

Manchester Museum, Owens College 
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Manitoba, Department of Agri- 

calture 
Manitoba Free Press, Proprietors of 
Manitoba, Government of 
Manitoba Historical and Scientific 

Society 
Mark Lajie Express, Proprietors of 
Marshall k Sons, Messrs. Horace 
Maryborough Chamber of Commerce 

(Queensland) 
Maryborough Colonist, Proprietors 

of 
Mason, J. Herbert (Canada) 
Massicotte, B. Z. (Canada) 
Matabele Times, Proprietors of 
Mathers, E. P. 

Mauritius Chamber of Commerce 
Mauritius, Government of 
Melbourne Age, Proprietors of 
Melbourne Argus, Proprietors of 
Melbourne Chamber of Commerce 
Melbourne Leader, Proprietors of 
Melbourne Punch, Proprietors of 
Melbourne University 
Meldrum, J. (Johore) 
Melvill, E. H. V. (Johannesburg) 
Melville, Mullen & Slade 
Mercantile Advertiser (Transvaal), 

Proprietors of 
Mercantile Guardian, Proprietors of 
Methuen k Co., Messrs. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir Henry, Bart., 

M.P. 
Midland News (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 
Miller, C. A. Duflf 
Miller, Miss Marion (Victoria) 
Miner, The (British Columbia), Pro- 
prietors of 
Mining Journal, Proprietors of 
Mining Record (British Columbia), 

Proprietors of 
Mirror (Trinidad), Proprietors of 
Missouri Botanical Garden (U.S.A.) 
Mojoomdar, Greeja Sunker (India) 
Monetary Times (Canada), Proprietors 

of 
Money, Proprietors of 
Montreal Daily Star, Proprietors of 
Montreal Gazette, Publishers of the 
Montreal Harbour Commissioners 
Montreal Weekly Herald, Proprietors 

of 
Montreal Witness, Proprietors of 
Montserrat Herald, Proprietors of 
Morang, George N. (Toronto) 
Morgan, S. Vaughan 
Morrison, James (Western Austrab'a) 



Moscrop, Rev. T. (Ceylon) 

Moseley, A. E. (Bahamas) 

Mount Alexander Mail (Yictoiia) 
Proprietors of 

MuUins ic Co., Messrs. (Sydney) 

Murray, John 

Museum of General and LocalArchsso- 
logy and of Ethnology (Cambridge) 

Mutual Life Association of Australia 

Mysore, Resident in 

Nadaillac, Marquis de (Paris) 

Napier Chamber of Commerce (New 
Zealand) 

Napier, W. J. (New Zealand) 

Napier, Walter J. (Straits Settle- 
ments) 

Nash, F. W. (Mauritius) 

Nassau Guardian (Bahamas), Pro- 
prietors of 

Natal, Agent-Gteneral for 

Natal, Commissioner of Mines 

Natal Department of Agriculture and 
Mines 

Natal, General Manager of Railways of 

Natal, Government of 

Natal Mercury, Proprietors of 

Natal, Port Captain 

Natal Witness, Proprietors of 

Natesan & Co., Messrs. G. A. (Madras) 

National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, U.S. A. 

Naval and Military Magazine, Pro- 
prietors of 

Navy League 

Nederlandsche Maatschappij ter 
bevordering van Nijverheid 

Negri Sembilan, British Resident at 

Nelson Evening Mail (New Zealand), 
Proprietors of 

Nelson k Sons, Messrs. T. • 

Neumann, J. O. 

New Brunswick, Government of 

New Brunswick Historical Society 

New Brunswick, Natural EUstory 
Society of 

Newcastle Chamber of Commerce 
(New South Wales) 

Newcastle Morning Herald (New 
South Wales), Proprietors of 

Newfoundland, Government of 

NewDes, Ld., Messrs. Geoige 

New South Wales, Agent-General for 

New South Wales Chamber of Mines 

New South Wales, Department of 
Mines and Agriculture 

New South Wales, Engineering 
Association of 

New South Wales, Government of 
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New Soath Wales Institnte of Bankers 
Kfw Sooth Wales Pablio Library 
Kev South Wales Railway Ck)mmiB- 

ikiMn 
Her Sooth Wales, Royal Society of 
Kew Soath Wales Sheep-breeders* 

AModatioii 
New Zealand, Agent-Gteneral for 
Hew Zoiland Alpine Clab 
Kew Zealand IJepartment of Agri- 

eoltore 
New ZeiJand Department of Labour 
New Zealand Farmer, Proprietors of 
New Zealand, Government of 
New Zealand Qraphic, Proprietors of 
New Zealand Hexald, Proprietors of 
New Zealand Blnstrated Magasine 

Co. 
Kew Zealand Institute 
New Zealand Journal of Insnrance, 
Mining, and Finance, Proprietors of 
New Zeidand Mines Department 
New Zealand Mining Jonmal, Pro- 
prietors of 
New Zealand, Registrar-General of 
New Zealand Trade Review, Proprie- 

tOIBOf 

New Zealand University 

New Zealand Wheelman, Proprietors 

of 
North Borneo Herald, Proprietors of 
North China Herald (Shanghai), Pro- 

prietoiB of 
Nocthem Territory Times (S. Aus- 

tnlia). Proprietors of 
North Qaeeniriand Herald, Proprietors 

of 
North QneeDsland Register, Proprie- 
tors of 
North- West Provinces and Oiidh 

(India), Government of 
North-West Territories of Canada, 

Government of 
Norwich Free Library 
Nova Sootia, Government of 
Nova Scotia Historical Society 
Nova Sootian Institute of Science 
Nova Sootian, Proprietors of 
Nott, David 
Oamani MaU (New Zealand), Pro- 

nrietorsof 
CyBrien, A. H. (Canada) 
OrHallnnn, J. S., C.M.G. 
Oliphant, Anderson Ac Ferrier, Messrs. 
0ns Land (Ci^ Town), Proprietors 

of 
Ontario Bureau of Industries 
Ontario Bureau of Mines 



Ontario Department of Agriculture 

Ontario, Government of 

Ontario, Minister of Education 

Ord, Maynard (Victoria) 

Oriental University Institute 

Otago Daily Times (New Zealand), 
Proprietors of 

Otago University (New Zealand) 

Otago Witness, Proprietors of 

Ottawa Daily Citizen, Proprietors of 

Otter, Lieut.-Col. W. D. (Canada) 

Owen, Lieut. -Gen. J. F. 

Oxiey, J. Macdonald (Canada) 

Pahang, British Resident 

Palgrave, Sir Reginald F. D., KC.B. 

Papadopoulo, K^ako (Cyprus) 

Parker, Francis 

Patea Harbour Board (New Zealand) 

Paulosz, R (Ceylon) 

Pearson, Ld., Messrs. C. Arthur 

Peek, Sir Cuthbert B., Bart. 

Pekin Syndicate Ld. 

Perak, British Resident 

Perkins, H. A. 

Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
(U.S.A.) 

Phillips, Lionel 

Pinang Gazette, Proprietors of 

Pioneer Press (India) 

Planters' ft Commercial Gazette (Mau- 
ritius), Proprietors of 

Planters' Association of Ceylon 
(Kandy) 

Plewman, Messrs. R. (Rossland, B.C.) 

Polynesian Society (New Zealand) 

Port Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce 

Port of Spain Gazette, Proprietors of 

Potchefstroom Budget, Proprietors of 

Poverty Bay Herald (New Zealand) 
Proprietors of 

Prankerd, P. D. 

Pretoria News (Transvaal), Pro- 
prietors of 

Pretoria Printing Works (Transvaal) 

Prince Edward Island, Government of 

Produce World, Proprietors of 

Province Publishing Co. (British 
Columbia) 

Province, The (British Columbia), Pro- 
prietors of 

Punjab, Government of the 

Putnam*s Sons, Messrs. G. P. 

Putney Free Public Library 

Quebec, Government of 

Quebec Literary and Historical So- 
ciety 

Queen's College and University, Kings- 
ton, Canada 
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Queensland, Agent-General for 

Queensland, Department of Agricul- 
ture 

Queensland Geological Survey Depart- 
ment 

Queensland, Government of 

Queensland Mercantile Gazette, Pro- 
prietors of 

Queensland, Registrar-General of 

Queensland, Royal Society of 

Queenslander, Proprietors of 

Queenstown Free Press (Cape Colony), 
Proprietors of 

Railway k, Shipping World( Manitoba), 
Proprietors of 

Railway World, Proprietors of 

Ralph, Holland Sc Co., Messrs. 

Redway, George 

Religious Tract Society 

Review of Reviews for Australasia, 
Propriet->rs of 

Review of Reviews, Proprietor of 

Rhodesia Herald, Proprietors of 

Rhodesia, Proprietors of 

Richards k Sons, Messrs. W. A. (Cape 
Town) 

Richards, Grant 

Ridley, Miss 

Robertson, Messrs. J. & Co. (Edin- 
burgh) 

Robinson, Hon. Sir John, K.C.M.G. 
(Natal) 

Rol)inson Printing Co. 

Ronbroke Press, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Root, J. W. 

Rose & Co., Messrs. G. M. (Canada) 

Ross, A. Carnegie (East Africa) 

Rossland Miner (British Columbia), 
Proprietors of 

Roth, H. Ling 

Royal Asiatic Society 

Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch) 

Royal Asiatic Society (Straits 
Branch) 

Royal Engineers' Institute, Chatham 

Royal Geographical Society 

Royal Geographical Society of Aus- 
tralasia (South Australian Branch) 

Royal Geographical Society of Aus- 
tralasia (Queensland Branch) 

Royal Geographical Society of Aus- 
tralasia (Victoria Branch) 

Royal Humane Society of Australasia 

Royal Institution 

Royal Scottish Geographical Society 

Royal Society of Literature 

Royal Statistical Society 



Royal United Service Institution 

RusseU, H. C, C.M.G. (N. 8. Wales) 

Rutlidge, Charles S. 

Sands k Co., Messrs. 

Sapsl'ord k Co., Messrs. (Queensland) 

Sastri, Prof. Ilaraprasad (India) 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital Joumal, 

Editor of 
St. Christopher Advertiser, Proprie* 

tors of 
St. George, Hanover Square, Public 

Libraries 
St. G^rge*8 Chronicle (Grenada), 

Proprietors of 
St. Helena Guardian, Proprietors of 
St. John Board of Trade, New Brans 

wick 
St. Lucia, Administrator of 
St. Vincent, Administrator of 
Sarawak, Government of 
Saturday Night (Toronto)* Proprietors 

of 
Scarth, Leveson 
Selangor, British Resident at 
Sentry (St. Vincent), Proprietors of 
Seychelles, Government of 
Sharp, Granville (Hong Kong) 
Sidwell, H. B. (Transvaal) 
Sierra Leone, Government of 
Sierra Leone Times, Proprietors of 
Sierra Leone Weeldy News, Proprie* 

tors of 
Sim, Major-General E. C. 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k 

Co., Messrs. 
Sinckler, E. J. (Barbados) 
Singapore Chamber of Commeroe 
Singfapore Free Press, Proprietors of 
Skerratt k Hughes, Messrs. 
Slater, Josiah (Cape Colony) 
Smily, Frederick (Canada) 
Smith, Elder k Co., Messrs. 
Smithsonian Institution (Washing- 
ton, U.S.A.) 
Society Italiana d' Esplorazione Geo* 

grafica e Commerciale (Milan) 
Soci6t6 Beige de Librairie (Bruzelles) 
Soci6t6 d*Etudes Coloniales (Bmz- 

elles) 
Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge 
Society of Arts 
Somerset Budget (Cape Colony), Pro* 

prietors of 
Sonnenschein k Co., Messrs. Swan 
South Africa, Proprietors of 
South African Medical Journal, Pro- 
prietors of 
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Sosth African News (Cape Town), 
Pkoprieton of 

South Afirican Republic Chamber of 
Mines 

SoQth African Review, Proprietors of 

B<rath Australia, Goyemment of 

Sooth Anstnlia Railways, Commis- 
liooerof 

Booth Australia, Royal Society of 

Sooth Ansfralian Advertiser, Pro- 
prietors of 

Sooth Aostialian Government Astro- 
nomer 

Sooth Anstralian Pnblic Library, 
Hoseam, etc. 

Sooth Aostralian Register, Proprietors 
of 

Sooth Australian School of Mines and 
Industries 

Sooth Australian Zoological and Ac- 
climatisation Society 

Sootbem Gross (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 

Soothland Times (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 

SpftD, Messrs. E. & F. N. 

Studsrd and Diggers' News (Trans- 
vial), Proprietors of 

Star (Transvaal), Proprietors of 

StatiftOo. 

Stein, Dr. M. A. (India) 

Stiriing and Gla^TOW Public Library 

8todc,Blliot 
* StnitB Settlements, Government of 

Stodts Times, PA>parietors of 

BtniUham Poblic Libraries 

Street k Co., Messrs. G. 

Ston, Mrs. Napier George 

SookUng Ac Co., Messrs. 

Sogv Joamal and Tropical Calti- 
vitor ((hieensland). Proprietors of 

Sorveyor, Proprietors of 

Sydn^ Chamber of Commerce 

Sydn^ Daily Tel^praph, Proprietors 

STdnqr Mail« Proprietors of 

Sidney Morning Herald, Proprietors 

of 
4rdney Stock and Station Joomid. 

noprietora of 
Sydney Trade Review, Proprietors of 
^dney University 
S71110DS, G. J., VJR.S. 
TUde Talk (Melbourne), Proprietors 

of 
TJMsnania, Agent-General for 
Tasmania, General Manager of Rail- 

vays 



Tasmania, Government of 
Tasmania, Registrar-General 
Tasmania, Royal Society 
Tasmanian Mall, Proprietors of 
Tate Pablic Library, Streatbam 
Tenders and Contracts, Proprietors of 
Thomas Sc Co., Messrs. W. E. (South 

Australia) 
Thomas, J. Gdwin (South Australia) 
Thomas, W. O. (Natal) 
Thomson, J. Stuart (New York) 
Timaru Herald, Proprietors of 
Timber Trades Journal, Proprietors 

of 
Times of Natal, Proprietors of 
Topley, Mrs. W. 
Toronto Astronomical and Physical 

Society 
Toronto Globe, Proprietors of 
Toronto Public Library (Canada) 
Toronto University (Canada) 
Torres Strait Pilot, Proprietors of 
Townsville Chamber of Commerce 

(Queensland) 
Toynbee, Captain Henry 
Transvaal, The, Proprietors of 
Trinidad, Agricultural Society 
Trinidad, Chamber of Commerce 
Trinidad, Government of 
Trioidad, Receiver-Creneral 
Trinidad, Registrar-General 
Trinidad Royal Botanic Gardens 
Trinity College Magazine (Ceylon), 

Editor of 
Trinity University (Canada) 
Tropical Agriculturist (Ceylon), Pro- 
prietors of 
Tudhope, Hon. John 
Tupper, Hon. Sir Charles, Bart., 

G.C.M.G., M.P. (Canada) 
TurnbuU, A. H. (New Zealand) 
Turner & Henderson, Messrs. (New 

South Wales) 
Tyneslde Geographical Society 
Umtata Herald (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 
Union Colonlale Fran^aise (Paris) 
United Service Gazette, Proprietors of 
United Service Institution of N.S. 

Wales 
United States, Department of State 
Vacher Sc Sons, Messrs. 
Vancouver Board of Trade (British 

Columbia) 
Vassallo, £. C. (Malta) 
Victoria, Actuary for Friendly So- 
cieties 
Victoria, Agent-(j^neral for 
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Victoria Oolonist (British Oolnmbia), 
Proprietors of 

Victoria, Department of Agrionlture 

Victoria, Gk>vemment of 

Victoria, Goyemment Statist 

Victoria Institute 

Victoria Medical Board 

Victorian Government Agricultural 
Department Offices 

Victoria, Pharmacy Board of 

Victoria Public Library, Museum, &c. 

Victoria Public Library (Western 
Australia) 

Victoria, Royal Society of 

Victoria Times (British Ck)lnmbia), 
Proprietors of 

Victoria University (Canada) 

Voice (St. Lucia), Proprietors of 

Waghorn, J. R. (Winnipeg) 

Waimate Times (New Z^and), Pro- 
prietors of 

Wairarapa Daily Times (New Zea- 
land), Proprietors of 

Wake 8c Dean, Messrs. 

Walch k. Sons, Messrs. J. (Tasmania) 

Wanganui Herald (New Zealand), 
Proprietors of 

Ward, Look & Co., Messrs. 

War Office 

Warren, T. B. (Canada) 

Waterlow & Sons, Messrs. 

Weekley, G. M. 

Weekly Columbian (British Colum- 
bia), Proprietors of 

Weekly Official Intelligence, Pro- 
prietors of 

Weekly Recorder (Barbados), Pro- 
prietors of 

Weekly Sun (New Brunswick), Pro- 
prietors of 

Wellington Chamber of Commerce 
(New Zealand) 



Wellington Haxboor Board (K«W 

Zealand) 
West Australian, Proprieton of 
Western Australia, Agent-Gteneral 

for 
Western Australia, Ck>n8erTator of 

Forests 
Western Australia, Department of 

Mines 
Western Australia, Engineer-in-Ohief 
Western Australia Geological Surrey 
Western Australia, Government Geo- 
logist 
Western Australia, Government of 
Western Australia, Registnur-Genexal 
Western Australia, Under-Secretazy 

for Railways 
Western Mail (Western Anstrsiia), 

Proprietors of 
West Ham Public Libraries 
West India Committee 
West Indian, Proprietors of 
Weston, T. C. (Canada) 
White & Co., Messrs. F. V. 
Wiart. Dr. C. C. de (Brussels) 
Wickham, H. A. (Conflict Groap) 
Wilkinson, Lieut.-OoL J. R. (Canada) 
Wilson, A. J. 

Windsor Public Library (Canada) 
Woodhouse, Messrs. C. M. & 0. 
Woodville Bzaminer (New Zealand), 

Proprietors of 
Wurtele, F. C. (Canada) 
Wynberg Times, Proprietors of 
Year Book of Australia Publishing Co. 
Yeoman (Wanganui, N.Z.), Fro« 

prietors of 
Zanzibar Agricultural Department 
Zanzibar Gazette, Proprietors of 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission 
Zomba, H.M. Commissioner and 

Consul-General 
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Mode of Acquisition 


Volumes 


Pamphlets, 


Newspapers, 
Ac. 
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Donations 
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22 


75 


Purchase 


877 






Total 


2,096 


38,239 


22 


452 



The Council are indebted to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, the Castle Mail Packet Company, and the Royal Mail Steam Facket 
Company for their assistance in the distribution of the ** Proceedings " of the 
Institute in various parts of the world. 



Thirty-second Antmal General Meeting, l2d 

SirMoNTAQu F. Ommannet, K.C.M.G. (Honorary Treasurer): 

The aoGOunts for the past year are dealt with in the report of your 

Council, and they are in themselves so very simple, and, I am glad 

to say, from every point of view so completely satisfactory, that it 

Appears to me unnecessary to do more than invite your attention in 

ihe briefest possible terms to a few of the more important figures. 

Tou will see that the number of our Fellows during the year is 

slightly larger than the number last year, but that the receipts 

from the Fellows, which in point of fact are our main source of 

income, are very slightly less, a falling off mainly due to a 

reduction in the number of entrance fees for resident fellows 

during the past year. It is not a matter of any importance, the 

whole difference between our income last year and this year being 

only £61, and what little falling off there is in the number of 

entrance fees is probably due to the present state of affairs in 

Soath Africa, for the falling off in new members is mainly among 

oar South African friends. The total expenditure for the year, 

kaying out repayment of debt and the cost of the conversazione 

and the annual dinner, is about £6,418, that is to say, about £800 

i&ore than last year. This is accounted for by some small increases 

in various items, such as printing and advertising, which are the 

necessary results of an increase in the number of evening meetings 

Uttt have been held, but mainly from an increase in the item for 

hiilding, furniture, and repairs, which is £245 against £98 last 

Tear. This is due to certain alterations made in the building, 

fibiefly in improving the smoking-room and other accommodation 

of the premises. The most important item on the expenditure side 

of the acconnt is, as usual, that relating to the repayment and 

extinction of our debt. Your Council has pursued this year as in 

former years the policy of applying their surplus income as much 

M possible to the repayment of debt, and we have paid off this year 

£1,172 in excess of the stipulated amount which, by the agreement 

onder which we borrowed the money, we were bound to pay. This 

is a very satisfactory state of affairs. The debt, which originally 

in 1886 was £85,020, has now, in the comparatively short course 

of fourteen years, been reduced to little over £14,000, and we are 

really now coming almost in sight of the time when we shall 

be the unencumbered masters of our own roof-tree. So far as 

regards the statement of receipts and payments, which may be 

regarded as our working account for the year, I would now ask 

yon to turn for one moment to the statement of assets and liabilities 

which gives you a broader and more general view of our actual 
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financial position. You will see on the assets side that our miun 
assets consist of this building and the freehold site, representing 
together a sum of about £60,000. These important assets are 
valued merely at their cost price, without making any allowance 
whatever for the undoubted large increment in value which has 
taken place since we became lessors, so that, especially bearing in 
mind that we have written off depreciations to the extent of 5 per 
cent, on building and furniture, I think I can assure you that this 
estimate is a thoroughly reliable one. It is therefore with the 
greater satisfaction one is able to turn to the other side, and to 
point out that we have a balance of assets over liabilities at this 
moment of no less that £45,000 odd. I do not know that I need add 
anything to these figures. They seem to me to be a sufficient 
justification for repeating to you the congratulations which I have 
offered you on many preceding similar occasions, and they are at 
all events my warrant for assuring you that the Royal Colonial 
Institute never stood in a sounder and more assured financial 
position than in this — I suppose I may call it — closing year of the 
nineteenth century. 

The Chairman : After what has been told us by our Honorary 
Treasurer, Sir Montagu Ommanney, I need make no remarks 
about our finances, but I may observe that wo have had a small 
increase of members, notwithstanding the death of 91 Fellows, and 
we have been able to reduce the debt on the Building Fund ttom 
£17,200 to £14,891 during the year. Among the deaths, I would 
especially refer to those of two members of the Council, Mr. C. 
Washington Eves and Mr. W. M. Farmer, both of whom were very 
useful to this Society. I can bear personal testimony to the 
constant efforts of Mr. Eves during a series of years to benefit 
Jamaica and, indeed, the West Indies generally. The two gentlemen 
nominated ad interim by the Council to fill the places of the 
deceased members are excellent representatives of important 
Colonies, and one of them, Sir George Taubman-Goldie, has 
rendered most exceptional service in the Niger territories, which 
now are annexed to the Empire. You will observe that four of our 
Fellows gave their lives for their country in South Africa in the 
year 1900. We are afraid others have subsequently fallen in the 
same war, including the Earl of Ava, the eldest son of our distin- 
guished Vice-President, the Marquess of Dufferin. The last annual 
dinner was, as you are aware, ably presided over by tbe Earl of 
Aberdeen, late Governor- General of Canada. For the next dinner 
we hope to have the Earl of Onslow, who has been Governor of 
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Kew Zealand and is now Under-Secretary of State for India. Both 
the annual dinner and the annual conversazione at the Natural 
HiBtory Mnsemn were most successful and were well attended. 
Eleven important papers have been read and discussed during the 
jear. Large additions have been made to the Library, while im^ 
pio?ements have been effected in the building which will, we trust, 
eooduce to the comfort of the Members. For the success of the 
latter we are much indebted to Mr. Leslie Waterhouse, our 
aiehitect, and members of the House Committee. The inquiries 
on various subjects during the year have been very numerous, 
ind fall information has been given in response to them. The 
two most important events affecting the Colonies during the year 
hate been the progress towards federation of the Australian 
Colonies, and the war in South Africa and its attendant ciroum-> 
stances. You are aware that Acts have been passed in all the 
Colonies of Australia, except Western Australia, for Federation. It 
is understood that an Act on the subject will be introduced in the 
Imperial Parliament during the present Session, while to facilitate 
the passage of the Bill representatives of the five Colonies are now on 
their way to England and will be in attendance to afford informa* 
tioD and to explain the exact purport of what is desired by their 
Colonies. There seems little doubt, therefore, that in this year 
IMO these Colonies will be united in one Federation, but it must 
he understood that before the Federation can be made complete 
And satisfactory, various points will have to be settled by the 
Federal Parliament which may involve considerable discussion. 
Vith regard to the great war in South Africa I think it may be said 
that the vast bulk of the British nation look upon the conflict as a 
JQst war upon our part, and as certain in the end to give liberal 
ind just Government to all classes of the population. The war has 
lequired a very serious and long-continued effort on the part of the 
British Empire, and notwithstanding heavy losses and discourage- 
ments we have never doubted that it will be brought to a successful 
eondosion. Our troops have won our unstinted admiration and we 
are proud of the way in which our manhood has come forward to 
serve in a distant war, and of the patriotic and generous spirit which 
the nation has displayed. The marked feature of the war, however, 
has been the action of our Colonies, who have shown how united 
the Empire is in heart and in action. The way in which Natal 
and the Cape of Good Hope, and the distant Australasian and 
American Colonies have promptly and voluntarily sent what may 
most justly be called their splendid contingents into the field) the 
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two latter across thonsands of miles of ocean, has more than realised 
any expectations we may have formed of the solidarity of oar role 
and of the loyalty of all the people of the Empire to the Queen. 
Those of us who have lived abroad knew how deep was the loyalty of 
the Colonists, and what fine material for troops we possessed. The 
contingents sent have rendered very admirable service and have 
shown themselves peculiarly suited for the kind of warfare which 
has taken place. They are, indeed, well worthy to fight alongside 
of the best troops we possess, and have already earned for them- 
selves and for their Colonies high honour and commendation. The 
continued efforts of the Colonies to send reinforcements are most 
satisfactory, and will, no doubt, continue until a lasting peace is 
secured. We must all feel high satisfaction at the successful efforts 
made by two of our Council, Lord 8trathcona and Lord Loch, to 
raise important contingents for service in the war, and in the munifi- 
cence of the former in providing funds for his body of horse. While 
we regret the necessity for war we rejoice at the feelings it has 
called forth, and we have a conviction that it will lead to measures 
being taken to remedy defects in our military organisation and thus 
greatly to increase our strength — a strength never to be used, we 
trust, except on the side of justice and liberty. It was hoped that 
the two gigantic misfortunes of famine and plague which have 
visited India would by this time have disappeared, but unfortunately 
both evils still prevail, and the famine is more serious than it has 
ever been before. Th'i Viceroy and his officers are grappling 
vigorously with both visitations, and I am happy to see that not- 
withstanding the heavy claims on us arising from the war, the 
Famine Fund started by the Lord Mayor promises to reach a con- 
siderable sum. Some progress has been made in carrying out 
recommendations made by the Eoyal Commission, of which I was 
President, for the Relief of the West Indian Colonies, but the measure 
to which I personally attach most importance, namely, the imposi- 
tion here of countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar, has not been 
attempted, although a law of the kind has been brought into opera- 
tion in India with, I believe, satisfactory results. The long- disputed 
question of the boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana has 
been disposed of by most successful arbitration, an interesting account 
of which some of you heard the other night at a Meeting of our 
Institute. It is hoped that before long the much-desired Pacific 
cable may be in course of construction, and it is possible that Aus- 
traUa and the Cape may also be linked together, though there 
are two opinions as to the latter cable. I will not detain you by 
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goiiig into other matters touched on in the Report, but I think all 
will admit that the Institute has been engaged in useful work during 
the year. Much of its success is due to its officers, and the Council 
and the Fellows are much indebted to them for the able perform- 
ance of dieir duties. You all know Mr. 0*Halloran, who is 
simply admirable as our Secretary. Our thanks are also due to our 
eifldlent Librarian, Mr. Boos^, to Mr. Chamberlain, the chief 
derk, and the subordinate officials. I now move the adoption of 
the A^^"^^ Report and of the Statement of Accounts, and I would 
invite diseussion upon them. 

Mr. F. Mbeson seconded the motion for the adoption of the 
Beport and Accounts, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. C.Phabaztn moved : ''That the thanks of the Meeting be given 
to the Honorary Treasurer (Sir Montagu F. Ommanney, K.C.M.G.), 
the Honorary Corresponding Secretaries in the various Colonies, and 
the Honorary Auditors (Mr. F. H. Dangar and Mr. W. G. Devon 
Astle) for their services during the past year." It is quite un- 
noeoooftTy to say anything in support of this resolution, which I am 
mre will be most cordially accepted. 

Mr. H. 0. Slade: I have much pleasure in seconding the 
neolationi and in doing so I desire to take the opportunity of draw- 
ing the attention of the meeting to the fact that Fellows of this 
Inatitate have been largely concerned in the extremely satisfactory 
letUement of the Ouiana boundary question. The matter has un- 
fortuiiately become, as regards its earlier stages, very much a matter 
of aneient iiistory, and as regards its later stages was '' smothered 
op," as we were reminded the other night, by the international 
yaoht race on the other side of the Atlantic and on this side by the 
impending war. It will be in the recollection of many of you that 
in the early days, some fifteen years ago, when this question 
aasomed a very acute stage, our old friends — both of whom have 
left OS — Mr. William Walker and Sir Henry Barkly very much 
intereeted themselves in the matter, and the latter wrote an im- 
portant memorandum on the subject, while the late Bishop Austin 
of Oniana, Mr. H. E. Davson, and Mr. Darnell Da\ds have 
rendered important services, Mr. Davis having, to my knowledge, 
made long and exhaustive searches in the archives of Spain and 
Holland. Although the matter has long since passed out of the 
hands of the Committee, which consisted largely of Fellows of this 
Institute, I think we may say that Fellows of this Institute were 
really instrumental in bringing the matter strongly and prominently 
bsbre the Government, and we are justified in claiming that the 
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Institute has members of ability and capacity, who can produce 
information from the ends of the earth on subjects of service to the 
Empire. This fact constitutes, I think, another claim that we have 
on the support not only of those of us who reside in London but the 
Empire generally. I think we have not made quite enough of the 
entirely peaceful and very satisfactory acquisition of this very large 
addition to the area of the British Empire. Those who have been 
in the Colony have some idea of what its capacities may be. As Mr. 
Davson told us the other night, he hopes for a revival of the sugar 
industry there. Nobody desires that more than I do ; I have been 
in the disputed territory and spent some time there. I know that 
among its other characteristics the country possesses large 
savannahs, capable of producing most excellent meat. It seems to 
me a positive disgrace we should be depending on Venezuelan 
supplies for our troops in the West Indies, when the advantage 
might be given to our own Colonies. 

The resolution was cordially agreed to. 

Mr. J. F. Anderson (while the Meeting was waiting for the 
result of the ballot) wished to make a suggestion with regard to the 
Corresponding Secretaries, which was that a notice be pubUshed in 
the monthly Transactions of the Institute asking the Secretaries to 
invite gentlemen coming to this country to leave their addresses, on 
arrival, at the Institute. He mentioned that some time ago he 
desired to obtain the address of a gentleman from Mauritius, and 
had to go to Downing Street, where he had to wait some time and 
had some difficulty in obtaining the information he wanted. I 
look upon this Institute (said Mr. Anderson) as a rallying-ground, a 
rendezvous, for all Colonists, and I think the suggestion I have 
made would, if acted upon, be useful to all concerned — still, its 
execution would depend entirely on the bonne volontS of the visitor 
from the Colonies. 

Mr. F. DuTTON : This question of the registration of addresses 
was considered some time ago by the Council, and at the same time 
we considered whether a workable scheme for securing something 
like a general system of registration could be devised. A system 
that is merely partial might be a disadvantage rather than otherwise 
It would be necessary in order to secure a general system to take a 
good deal of trouble, and to obtain the co-operation of a good many 
people ; for instance, the various steamship companies would have 
to be invited to bring the matter in some form under the notice of 
people coming here, and whose addresses we desired to obtain. It 
has always been understoodi however^ that addresses may be 
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registered at the Institute, and of coarse we should be glad to see 
the practice followed as much as possible, as adding to the useful- 
ness of the Institute and increasing possibly the roll of our Fellows. 
I think we might, perhaps, take the matter into further consideration, 
and see whether we can extend existing arrangements. At all 
events I see no objection to some notice being inserted in our 
JouBNAL to the effect suggested. 

Mr. W. S. Paul : It may be as well to mention in connection 
with this subject that many Colonists have a strong objection to 
their addresses being given to any inquirer, and speaking from per- 
sonal experience I can quite understand that feeling. 

The Chaibman : The Council will take the proposal into con- 
sideration. We could not, of course, undertake to receive letters for 
eveiybodj who comes from the Colonies, and there is just this 
difficulty — that people might enter their names on arrival and fail 
to take them off when they change their addresses or when they 
return, which would lead to confusion. We will, however, consider 
the matter. 

Mr. Beoinald B. B. Clayton : I would venture to suggest to 
the Council (who, I am aware, have many excellent schemes in 
hand) that there is at present a magnificent opportunity of doing 
Bomething towards clinching the federation of the Empire. We 
have all seen with pleasure the action taken by the Duchess of York 
with the view of encouraging the sale of British-made silks. I think 
most of yon will agree that where a preference can be given, it 
ahoold be given to the productions of our own country, and that 
some of the if 50,000,000 that annually goes into the pockets of our 
Continental adversaries might well be spent at home with the view 
of encooraging our own productions, even though we might have to 
pay a little more for them. By-and-by our men will be returning 
bom the vrar; their services will not be required and they will 
have to go out of training. We do not wish to see them cast on 
the streets. Now as a large part of England is still practically 
uicoltivated, I think we might do something towards bringing the 
land into cultivation and so finding employment by giving a 
preference to our own cheese, butter, &c., over the productions of 
foreign countries ; and by seeing that we get cane-sugar instead of 
beet we might do something towards supporting our West Indian 
Colonies, who, I would remind you, notwithstanding they have been 
devastated by the recent hurricane, have handsomely contributed 
some £4tOO towards the Lord Mayor's Fund. These are matters on 
which the people of this country require to be educated, and any- 
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thing the Council could do towards securing their ventilation in the 
Press and in other ways would, I think, be greatly appreciated and 
go some way towards promoting the federation of the Empire. 

The Chaibman : This is a question that is always present in the 
minds of the Council, and they are anxious, as far as they can, to 
promote the movement. Perhaps their efforts do not always 
receive the encouragement they deserve. For example with the 
view of encouraging Colonial productions, we had Colonial wines 
placed on the table at the last annual dinner, but these wines 
remained untouched. The Council will always be glad to consider 
any practical suggestions that may be made on this subject. 

The Chairman announced the result of the ballot for the election 
of the Council as follows : — 

President, 
H.B.H. The Pbinoe of Wales, E.G., G.C.M.G., Ac 

Vice-Presidents, 



H.B.H. The Duke of York, K.G. 
H.B.H. Prince Christian, E.G. 
The Duke of Argyll, E.G., E.T. 
The Duke of Devonshire, E.G. 
The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, 

E.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
The Marqxtess of Lobne, E.T., 

G.C.M.G., M.P. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, G.C.M.G. 
The Earl of Cranbrook, G.C.S.I. 
The Earl of Dunrayen, E.P. 



The Earl of Jersey, G.C.M.G. 

The Earl of Onslow, G.C.M.G. 

The Earl of Bosebery, E.G., E.T. 

Lord Brassey, E.CJB. 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. 

Sir Henry E. G. Bulwbr, G.C.M.G. 

General Sir H. C. B. Daubsney, G.CB. 

Sir Bobert G. W. Herbert, G.CB. 

Sir Henry J. Jourdain, E.C.M.G. 

Sir James A. Youl, E.C.M.G. 

Sir Frederick Young, E.C.M.G. 



Councillors, 



Allan Campbell, Esq. 
F. H. Danoar, Esq. 
Frederick Dutton, Esq. 
Lieut.-General Sir J. Bevan Edwards, 

E.C.M.G., C.B. 
Sir James F. Garrick, E.C.M.G. 
Major-General Sir Henry Green, 

E.C.S.I., C.B. 
Sir Arthur Hodgson, E.C.M.G. 
Admiral Sir Anthony H. Hoskins, 

G.CB. 
William Eeswick, Esq., M.P. 
Lord Loch, G.CB., G.C.M.G. 
Ldbut.-General B. W. Lowry, CB. 
Sir Nevile Lubbock, E.C.M.G. 
George S. Mackenzie, Esq., CB. 



S. Vaughan Morgan, Esq. 

Sir E. Montague Nelson, E.C.M.G. 

General Sir Henry W. Norman, 

G.CB., G.C.M.G., CIJE. 
Sir Westby B. Perceval, E.C.M.G. 
Sir Saul Samuel, Bart., E.G.M.G., 

C3. 
Sir Sidney Shippard, E.C.M.G. 
Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, G.C.M.G. 
Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart. 
Lord Strathcona and Mount-Boyal, 

G.CM.G. 
Bight Hon. Sir George Taubman- 

GoLDiE, E.C.M.G. 
Hon. E. H. Wittenoom. 



Honorary Treasurer, 
Sir Montagu F. Ommanney, E.C.M.G. 
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Mr. J. L. Lyell moved : *' That the thanks of the Fellows be 
aocoided to the Council for their services to the Institute during the 
past year and to the Chairman of this meeting for presiding.*' I 
think you will all agree that the Council perform their duties in 
an admirable manner, the best evidence of which is the extended 
atility and financial success of the Institute. It is pleasant to 
notice that amongst the original members of the Council there 
still remain two names — those of Sir James Youl, and Sir Charles 
Nicholson — and Sir Frederick Young is not far behind them. As 
to cor Chairman, I may mention that I was in India with him for 
many years. It is given to few men to lead such a long and useful 
life in the contrasted, yet allied, pursuits of war and peace. Sir 
Henry Norman was a distinguished soldier in the early fifties. 
When I first remember him he was military member of the 
Cotmcil of Lord (then Sir John) Lawrence, by whom his adminis- 
trative pc^eers were greatly appreciated. How Sir Henry after- 
wards distinguished himself in Jamaica and in Queensland is 
matter of history, and in both places his name is a£fectionately 
remembered. To one episode in Sir Henry Norman's career I 
must refer, and that is his nomination to the high office of 
Governor-General of India. Sir Henry declined the honour on 
ihe plea of advancing years, though those who made the offer must 
have known his age perfectly ; Sir Henry stuck to his guns and 
remained with Queensland. From this brief sketch of his career, 
jou can jndger in what an efficient and distinguished manner Sir 
Henry Norman has filled the various high offices with which he 
has been entrusted. 

Mr. W. S. Paul : I feel that it is a great honour to second this 
resolution. I am pleased to find that Queensland — the youngest 
Colony of her Majesty — is so much to the front in the Institute, 
for amongst the Vice-Presidents and Councillors are no fewer than 
seven representatives of the Colony, some of whom — Sir Robert 
Herbert and Sir James Garrick, for example — I knew so far back 
as 1862. I had the honour of being on intimate terms with Sir 
Henry Norman during the time he was Governor of Queensland, 
and I may mention that when an address was proposed in Parlia- 
ment to Sir Henry on his retirement, the Premier and Leader of 
the Opposition both bore testimony to the unconscious influence he 
had exercised. I was out in the western part of Queei^land during 
the " shearing riots ' ' as they were called, which commenced by eighty 
or one hundred armed men marching from the west to Clermont, 
the centre of a large mining district in the eastern portion of the 
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Colony. Soon after this episode Sir Henry Norman arrived and then 
all went smoothly, and there is no doubt in my mind that his 
judgment, tact, and advice enabled the Ministry to quell the riot 
without bloodshed. In illustration of his character I am reminded 
of an amusing incident in connection with the life of the celebrated 
colonial millionaire, Mr. James Tyson, who though he avoided 
society yet wished to be introduced to his Excellency. He would 
not go to a lev6e or anything of that sort, but he got Sir Thomas 
McBwraith to introduce him to the Governor, and the interview 
took place one morning at Government House. They chatted 
away for half an hour or so, and on coming away Mr. Tyson, 
addressing the Governor, said — "Mister" — ^he called everybody 
Mister — <' from what I have heard and read about you, I like you 
because there is no starch about you." In fact, no matter what 
class of society he was thrown amongst, Sir Henry Norman always 
created a feeling of confidence and respect, and I may even say 
affection, and there is no greater admirer in the Colony of Sir 
Henry than the old hall-porter at the Houses of Parliament, who 
had served under him in India. No one was ever more popular 
without seeking popularity than he. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

The Chairman : On behalf of the Council I thank you very mucb 
for the resolution, and I am exceedingly obliged to those gentlemen 
who have spoken so kindly of myself. It is gratifying to find that 
one has left such pleasant memories in the different Colonies and 
parts of the Empire where one has served. 
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FOURTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M6tropole, on Tuesday, February 18, 
1900, when a paper on " British Guiana and its Boundary *' was 
read by Everard F. im Thum, M.A., C.B., C.M.G. 

General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.I.E., a 
member of the Council of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 17 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 4 Resident, 18 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Otnend Sir Francis W. Grenfell, O.CB., O.C.M.G,, Rev, Edtcard Harris, 
DJ>., Alexander Hunter, E. J, Russell. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Alfred Baker (Straits Settlements), Edward L. Bond (Caiuida), F. O. Hifide 
Bowker {British Columbia), Pierce M. Dwyer, L.R.C.S.E,, L.R.C.P.E. 
{Lagos), J, H. Fredericks {Oold Coast Colony), James C. Haniia (New Zealand), 
George H. V. Jenkins (New South Wales), Ernest L. McCaiighan (Victoria), 
Hon. W. W. Mitchell, M.L.C., C.M.G. (Ceylon), Cecil N. Murphy (Straits 
Settlements), Mervyn R. W. Rathbomc (British Columbia), Hector Van Cuylen- 
berg (Ceylon), Henry St. John Wileman (Rhodesia). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c.y had been received from the various Governments of the 
€olonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibman then called upon Mr. Everard F. im Thum, M.A. 
C.B., C.M.G., to read his Paper on 

BRITISH GUIANA AND ITS BOUNDARY. 

The Paper which I am to read to you to-night differs somewhat in 
kind firom those usually accepted by the Royal Colonial Institute. 
Usually you listen to accounts, of the utmost practical value, of the 
most recent developments of whatever Colony may be under consider- 
ation. You are told of its present administration, its present indus- 
try, and of its present capacity for further development. To-night, 
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the iavi^iion of jour Council, I address you not so much on 

^itfVis^nt 9k>p^'Ct> »s CMd the curious chain of historical facts which, in 

course ol aduiost exactly four centuries, have turned the " Wild 

V^«st«'' vhich w;i^ almost the first part of the American continent 

vhich libe eyes of Europeans rested, into a defined British 

CV4o4^y — (hough the European eyes which first saw it saw it in the 

im^xv'c!^;^ of Spain, and though the greater part of the work which 

li»$ ^iK^'' been done there has heen hy Dutchmen. 

Al the end of 1895 the message of the President of the United 

Slsi^tec^ startled England and the world into the knowledge that a 

l^ur^e and indefinite area of that which was thought of as British 

Ouiana had really been the subject of a century and a half 

ot inteniational ill-feeling and of nearly fifty years of wearisome 

dipkauatio negotiations. Seldom has a more unexpected small 

diplomatio bomb exploded as violently. It is difficult to remember, 

even at the distance of only the few years which have since elapsed,. 

the dreadful fears and expectations which were then set free. 

The matter was for a brief time so alarming that it was surprising, 

and is comforting, to find how quickly and completely the use 

by the parties chiefly concerned of a little common sense allayed 

the disturbance. 

We have to go back to the beginning of history — American 
history^ that is — and to 1498, the date when Columbus sighted the 
mainland of America, dose to the point to which our attention ia 
tttrned to-night, the mouth of the great river Orinoco. 

The oentury which followed Columbus was the period, and the 
land which he had discovered was the scene, of a series of some of 
the most amazing and thrilling adventures ever enacted. The 
splendid adventurers of Spain in its most splendid period poiured 
themselves into the unknown forests and mountains of that 
absolutely new world, regardless of trouble and toil and pain and 
deathi regarding only the treasure of gold which they ever sought 
atul sometimes found. 

It was on the northern part of the southern continent of America 
— well to the north of the Orinoco River — that most of this 
adventure took place ; but it gradually spread from the east coast 
\o the west and then down the western shore. 

In the course of all this adventure small parties of Spaniards 
chanced, some at one time some at another, but always independently 
and without any common aim, to traverse the Orinoco, the 
Amason, and that curious natural channel which connects some 
of the upper streams of these two great rivers, and to pass along 
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the sea-coast from the mouth of the Amazon to that of the 
Orinoco. No one man went all the way round ; but, taking the 
voyage of one adventurer with that of another, it is probable that 
in that sixteenth century Spaniards traversed the waterway by 
which we now know — though it was not known then — that it is 
possible to take a boat up the Orinoco from its mouth, through 
the Gassiquiari channel into the Eio Negro, down that river into 
the Amazon, down the Amazon to the sea, and thence along the 
coast back to the mouth of the Orinoco. 

01d-£Ekshioned geography books define an island as a portion of 
land surrounded by water ; and therefore the Venezuelan lawyers 
said that the portion of land round which it is thus possible 
to go by boat is an island — and they called it ''the island of 
Gniana." 

The Venezuelan lawyers also said that the sixteenth century 
Spaniards, by adventuring along this waterway in the way 
which I have described, discovered that island — though, as far as 
is known, hardly ever did a Spaniard of that time set foot in it. 

The layman who would tackle the international lawyers would 
be a bold man. I am not so bold. But during, and before, the 
fifty days of talk which 1 listened to about " the case " a great deal 
was said about international law; and I dimly gathered that 
there are those who claim to show from international law that 
discovery perfected by settlement gives a title which nothing but 
cession, voluntary or forced, can destroy ; and our Venezuelan 
friends said that Spain, by her sixteenth century discovery of the 
Island of Guiana, acquired a paramount title to the whole of that 
island, that that title was pei-fected by the very moderate degree of 
settlement which has been described, and that Spain had done 
nothing since to dispossess herself of that title, except under the 
Treaty of Miinster, which, it was alleged, gave only the Island of 
Eijkoveral to the Dutch. 

But before the end of the sixteenth century the Spaniards had 
been more successful in settling in the new world to the north of 
the Orinoco and on the western shore of the continent. More 
especially as far as our interests are concerned, the New Kingdom 
of Oranada, with its capital of Santa Fe de Bogota, had come into 
existence as the result of the adventure and enterprise of the 
Spaniard Jimenez de Quesada. 

The adventurers of the world, not content with the treasure of 
gold which they actually wrested from the red men of America, 
were then dreaming incessantly of finding that vast imaginary 
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hoard of treasure which they supposed that the descendants of the 
Incas had succeeded in carrying away from the recently overthrown 
empire of Peru. Time after time this buried treasure was thought 
of as in this place or that ; time after time the discovery that 
the supposed site of the buried treasure was bare had no other 
effect than to lead the dreamers to dream of it as further on. 

Quesada, established in his new conquests of Bogota, lived in 
the full conviction that El Dorado, the golden city in which the 
treasure was then supposed to be located, was hidden from the 
«yes of men in the hitherto untrodden wastes between the Orinoco 
and the Amazon. To reach it had become the one object of his 
life. But he died about 1580 without ever approaching the desired 
land. 

His desire, however, had been so strong that he had provided 
for its fulfilment even after his death. He had married his 
daughter to the one of his companions who seemed most likely to 
succeed in the quest, Don Antonio Berrio. The latter, to whom 
Quesada also left his fortune, proved worthy of the trust, setting 
himself to the task with a determination and with endurance worthy 
of the most splendid of his fellow Conquistadores. 

Three times he set out eastward from Bogota, trying twice in 
vain to penetrate the forests and mountains which lay between 
that city and the Orinoco, trying the third time with success, and 
then finding his way down that river to the sea and to the island 
off the mouth of that river, to which he first gave its name of 
Trinidad. 

Little has been known of Berrio except from the one vivid 
glimpse of him afforded a few years later by his captor, Raleigh. 
As one among many instances in which the boundary arbitration 
has first brought to light historical records before unknown, it may 
here be told that from the old Spanish records have been rescued 
Berrio's own accounts of his expeditions in search of El Dorado 
and of his doings on the Orinoco. 

He made some sort of settlement in Trinidad, and either person- 
ally or through his master of the horse, Domingo de Vera, he 
turned an Indian village wbich he found on the southern bank of 
the Orinoco, not far from the mouth of the Caroni River, into what 
he called a Spanish city, to which he gave the name of Santo 
Tbome, literally from then till almost the present century the one 
single Spanish settlement within the so-called island of Guiana. 

It is about this period, and in connection with the presence of 
the Spaniards at Santo Thome of the Orinoco that the term 
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Gniana, a term of unknown origin, first came into common use. 
And with it came certain other old geographical terms which it is 
important to note as indicating the geographical ideas of that day 
as regards the territory which we are considering. The kingdom 
of Guiana which Berrio sought and of which Raleigh wrote was 
ijertainly not the so-called " island of Guiana *' of the Venezuelan 
case; nor was it what is now known as ''the Guianas." North 
of the Orinoco the country was comparatively well known to the 
Spanish explorers, and, as time went on, fell more and more under 
their influence. South of the Orinoco, whither the Spaniards 
rarely went except in individual instances, lay the dreaded '' Wild 
Coast,'* otherwise Caribana, where the Caribs, the great Indian 
enemies of the Spaniards, wandered restlessly to and fro, warring 
incessantly with the other Indians and frightening off the 
Spaniards. Naturally a Spanish boat or two occasionally passed 
along this coast, visiting the mouths of the Amakuru, Pomeroon, 
Essequibo, and other rivers, to get by barter from such of the 
Indians as were least hostile a little casava-bread to feed the always 
starving city of Santo Thome. But it was not along this wild 
coast that the " kingdom of Guiana *' lay. From the sources of the 
rivers Indians occasionaUy came, who, partly from their character- 
istic love of story-telling, partly from their equally characteristic 
habit of never admitting that they have not seen what strangers 
suggest that they may have seen, gradually fell in with the 
Spaniards' views that the civilised kingdom of Guiana, with its golden 
dty of Manoa and its king known as El Dorado, the Gilded One, lay 
beyond the mountains far away in the interior. This was the 
Guiana that Berrio and Ealeigh and their contemporaries dreamed 
about, and in the search for which many of these dreamers died. 

Almost any of the contemporary maps are pictures of these 
ideas. North of the Orinoco the country is divided up into Spanish 
provinces vidth high-sounding Spanish names. South of the 
Orinoco, nearest the sea, is Caribana, without di\'isions, without sign 
of human presence unless of a few Indians. But west from 
Caribana, far away from the sea, is a valley entirely surrounded 
by high mountains, and in this valley is a lake, and on the lake a 
splendid city, in which the Gilded One dwells. 

While the Spaniards had thus been overflowing the parts of 
America round the island of Guiana without ever establishing 
themselves in that island, the Dutch subjects of Spain, in 1581, 
had revolted from their Spanish overlords, and had started on an 
independent career of voyaging and exploration and of acquisition 
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of territory wherever they saw an opportunity of waging relentless 
war against Spain. It was in the guise of traders that these 
Dutchmen went abroad, but their method of trade largely con- 
sisted in worrying the Spaniard till the latter dropped his prey, which 
at once became Dutch merchandise. This went on all the world 
over, but nowhere with better opportunity than about the mouth of 
the Orinoco. The Wild Coast, where the Spaniard hardly dared 
go, was freely opened to the Dutchman, whose policy was always 
one of cunning and successful conciliation of the Indians. 

The first recorded visit of Dutchmen to those parts is told by the 
supercargo of the expedition, one Cabeliau, who in 1598 was 
carried along the coast, trading in the Essequibo, Barima, and 
Amakuru rivers, and finally reaching Santo Thome, where he found 
another Berrio, the son of Baleigh's opponent, attempting in vain 
to discover the interior land of Guiana against the successful 
resistance of the Caribs. Such voyages as that in which Cabeliau 
shared excited great interest in the Netherlands. The desire for 
foreign trade, and perhaps more especially for war on the Spaniard 
in foreign parts, was ever more and more inflamed. The press of 
the period poured out pamphlets, the company prospectuses of 
those days, a few of which have survived as choicely bound 
booklets, great among the treasures of bibliophiles. These pam- 
phlets did their work, and Dutch enterprise toward the Wild Coast 
was more and more stimulated. 

In 1621 the thing was brought to a head by the foundation of 
the Dutch West India Company, trading to many parts of the 
world, and especially to the West Indies and to the so-called 
Island of Guiana. In the latter place the enterprise of the 
Company was a deliberate act of hostility to Spain. It was the 
taking possession of a territory at the moment unoccupied by 
Spain, but which Spain, if unmolested, would doubtless gradually 
have overflowed, of a vantage-ground from which to wage war on 
the Spaniard of the Orinoco and Trinidad. The Company, it 
must be admitted, intended from the first to trade, but intended 
still more to worry the Spaniard. And it was, at any rate during 
the first half of the seventeenth century, eminently successful in 
the latter design. The Dutchmen, with the occasional help of 
Englishmen and others, soon swarmed along the whole coast, and 
practically maintained a constant state of siege against the two 
southernmost settlements of the Spaniards, at Santo Thome and 
in Trinidad. 

The degree of the commercial success of the Company varied 
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greatly from time to time ; its constitution was &om time to time 
modified, and its operations were even suspended for brief periods ; 
bat it may llEdrly be said that, with powers delegated from the 
Netherlands Government, the Company in 1G21 founded the 
Colony of Essequibo, the nucleus of what is now British Guiana, 
and sustained it for 170 years. 

There is no time here to follow its early development during the 
time immediately following its foundation. But there is one small 
incident perhaps curiously interesting to some of the more 
practically minded of those present here to-night which may be 
mentioned. Among the surviving scraps of the records of this 
period is one which tells of a small consignment of syrup of sugar- 
cane sent home in 1687 to be experimented with, if perchance 
anything might be done in this article. It is the first instance 
on record of Demerara sugar. 

Wherever the Dutch traders of those times went they built forts 
to support their trading enterprises. The most interesting chapters 
of a recent and most interesting little book by Miss Kingsley tell 
the thrilling adventures which took place in the forts of this same 
Company on the West African coast. In Guiana, too, they built 
their fort, nestling it well up in the estuary of the Essequibo, indeed 
in the mouth of the Massaruni, on a tiny islet whence, themselves 
hidden away from much chance of attack, they could sally forth to 
attack others. They called it Eijkoveral, from the wide outlook 
which it enjoyed over the approach from the sea. 

It was from Eijkoveral that before 1640 they spread toward the 
Orinoco, and established themselves at the mouth of the Amakuru, 
as a vantage-ground from which they successfully attacked and 
even burned the Spanish settlement at Santo Thome and worried 
the Spaniards in Trinidad. 

This was the position in 1646, when the Spaniards, not only in 
those parts, but all the world over, found themselves so thoroughly 
overmastered by their revolted Dutch subjects that, as the secret 
records now show, the king was plainly told by his ministers that 
he most make peace at any price. The result in 1648 was the 
Treaty of Miinster, which in other and perhaps greater ways 
affected the whole course of history in other parts of the world, 
and in Guiana effected the only settlement of the territorial 
relations of the Dutch and Spaniards which was ever effected 
nntU, on a day in the autumn of last year, judgment was given 
in Paris on the events of all these centuries of this history. 

It was, perhaps, a little unfortunate that, as far as Guiana was 
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concerned, the terms of the Treaty of Miinster were so mdefinite. 
What these terms amount to was that Spaniards and Dutch alike 
recognised that each was to leave the other in peaceful possession 
of the parts in which that other was established at the moment of 
signature. 

What it was that each at the moment possessed, as seen by the 
^yes of international lawyers, was one of the great questions which 
the Paris arbitrators had to consider. The view put forward by 
Venezuela was that the Spanish paramount title by perfected 
discovery had not then been lost, and, indeed, has not now been 
lost ; and that, consequently, the Dutch possessed in 1648 nothing 
but what they held by military occupation at the moment — the 
actual island of Kijkoveral, a place less than the size of Trafalgar 
Square, and it was denied not only that Dutch influence had 
spread anywhere toward the Orinoco, but even the recorded fact 
that the Dutch before that date had established themselves for 
a time, to the heavy cost of Spain, on the Amakuru. The 
British view, on the other hand, was, the Spanish paramount 
title to the Island of Guiana being wholly denied, that the un- 
occupied land between the Essequibo and the Orinoco was open to 
the spread of either Dutch or Spanish influence from their respective 
centres at Kijkoveral and Santo Thome, and that, as a matter of 
feict, Dutch influence had already spread, at any rate along the 
coast, to the Orinoco, to what we now call the Schomburgk line, 
and, though more vaguely, even to the parts beyond. 

At any rate, it is certain that, for a full century after the Treaty 
of Miinster, Dutch influence continued to strengthen itself up to 
the Orinoco, as well as inland from the Wild Coast ; and that 
Spain, though fully aware of this, took no notice and made no 
complaint. This is the more noteworthy from the fact that, within 
the same period, when there were rumours that the Dutch would 
try to establish themselves further to the northward along the 
coast, at the ' river of Darien,* in parts which they had undoubtedly 
not possessed at the time of the Treaty of Miinster, the Spaniards 
did most strenuously complain. 

In the century of peace thus insured to them, while the 
Spaniards barely maintained themselves at Santo Thome and 
tried to draw themselves in from Dutch influence, the Dutch 
strengthened themselves continuously in their influence over the 
Indians occupying the area between the Essequibo and the 
Orinoco. 

It was in this century of undisturbed leisure that the Dutch 
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began their peaceful cultivation, and developed their trade among 
the Indians of the land under consideration. Twice during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century they established flourishing 
new centres of cultivation on the Pomeroon and Moruka, to the east 
of the Essequibo and toward the Orinoco ; and though neither of 
these centres lasted long, they were overthrown not by the Spaniards 
but by the English and French. And even when cultivation in 
tibese newer places ceased, Posts for the maintenance of order and of 
influence over the Indians were, and have ever since been, main- 
tained. And in the estuary of the Essequibo no check to Dutch 
influence then, or ever, happened. 

By 1700 the position was as follows : 

The little fort on Eijkoveral was still the centre from which the 
life of the Dutch Colony of Essequibo radiated, though this centre 
was afterwards shifted down the river to Fort Island, and still 
later to the Demerara River. It was from Eijkoveral, the very 
name of which tells that it " looks out over all/* that the Dutch 
first looked out on the country which is now being disputed. 
Looking out northward, that is down stream, from the island 
they saw an enormously wide river, formed by the united streams 
of the Cuyuni and the Massaruni, down to the point which they 
were accustomed quaintly to speak of as " the comer of Essequibo, "^ 
the point, that is, where the third, yet larger river, the Essequibo, 
flowed in from the south-east. From this point of confluence the 
waters of the three rivers ran in a common estuary, dotted with 
innumerable islands, for 40 miles to the sea. 

Everywhere the banks of this sheet of water were clothed down 
to the water's edge with the densest forest ; and it was on the creeks 
and tributary streams, hidden in the dense forest, that the Dutch, for 
more than a century after their coming, made their chief planta- 
tions. At first these were on the upper end of this water-way ; but 
gradually they spread down to the great islands which block this^ 
especially at its mouth, till they reached the seaward face of the 
oatermost of those islands. Still later they spread out from the 
Ma-month of the estuary, eastward to the Demerara Eiver, and 
westward, creeping gradually along that sea-shore, till they reached 
the Pomeroon and the Moruka. 

Bat the early settlers from very early times turned their atten- 
tion also to the waterways leading into the interior. 

The business which took the Dutch away from their plantations 
into more remote parts, or caused them to send their negro traders 
to those parts, was of various kinds. It was either for ordinary 
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trade with the Spaniards on the Orinoco, or it was to collect djes 
and balsams from the Indians of the interior, or to procure 
the horses which the Indians fetched from beyond the Caroni and 
the Upper Orinoco ; or, lastly, it was to procure Indian slaves of 
the tribes of the much more remote interior. 

For trade with the Spaniards they went, at any rate at an early 
period, chiefly along the remarkable waterway formed a little way 
inland from the sea by the Pomeroon, Waini, and Barima rivers, 
together with the Itabo connecting these. 

This led them through a region inhabited by many Indians, 
with whom they established trade relations and alliance at a very 
early date. 

Another route which the Dutch early got to know and use 
was along the Cuyuni — to the Caroni, the Paragua, and even to 
the Caura. They gradually permeated the district, not only along 
the Cuyuni itself and its tributaries, but eventually got into the habit 
of striking out roads or tracks for themselves across country to the 
Imataka River, the Aguirre, and other such tributaries of the Orinoco. 

They also passed up, and learned to know, the Massaruni and 
the Essequibo. 

We must go back to the events which meanwhile had made the 
history of the Spanish settlement on the Orinoco. For just about 
a century after the Treaty of Miinster there was there, with one 
exception, no history but that of a monotonous struggle for bare 
existence at St. Thome, of hazardous maintenance of communica- 
tion by canoe with Trinidad, and of vain appeal to the King of 
Spain for means at least to save the Orinoco from being lost to the 
Spaniard. But the one exception to this record of stagnation is of 
special interest in our story. 

Great use of mission influence was always part of the imperial 
policy of Spain in her great days. And so it was on the Orinoco. 
While the civil power kept itself barely alive just in the miserable 
village of St. Thome, and while civilians hardly dared to venture 
beyond the outskirts of that village, the missionaries came, the 
Jesuits and Capuchins and others, and, far from confining them- 
selves to St. Thome, spread themselves far into the wilderness 
beyond, taking absolutely no account of difficulties, danger, and even 
death at the hands of the Indians, and with more or less success 
literally compelling the Indians to come in. The better to accom- 
plish their end, these missionaries pushed their outpost settlements 
ever further forward, while the civil authorities looked on, partly 
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admiring, partly jealous, occasionally lending a few soldiers nomi- 
nally to guard the far more militant fathers. 

It was chiefly to the north of the Orinoco and along quite the 
upper waters of that great river that this missionary enterprise 
spread. But there was one exception to this. Early in the 
eighteenth century some Capuchin Fathers began to form mission 
outposts to the south of the Lower Orinoco, just in the immediate 
neighbourhood of St. Thome. Gradually they crept further on to the 
treeless plain, called savannah, which stretches southward from 
St. Thome toward the forest-valley of Cuyuni River, a branch of 
the Essequibo. This movement, which began early in 1720, had 
extended by 1748 — a century after the Treaty of Miinster — so far 
east that its influence was more or less felt over the treeless 
savannah; but neither at that time, nor ever after while this 
mission influence prevailed on the savannah, did it penetrate into 
the forest of the Cuyuni. 

A mission map — which I will show you presently — exists, which 
pictures better than words can do this mission area, shut in on the 
east, ix, toward the Dutch, by the wall of tropical forest which 
ever remained impenetrable to these missionaries. 

Chief among these missionaries in 1748 was Fray Benito de la 
Garriga, as splendidly truculent a Father in God as ever advanced 
a nation's borders, as uncontrollable a Christian servant as ever 
dvQ masters strove vainly to restrain. 

Now no good missionary — more especially if he be a Roman 
Catholic missionary — could ever patiently endure any interference 
with his flock. And so it was with de la Garriga. His civil supe- 
riors at Bt. Thome might rave ; but he merely disregarded them, or 
himself snubbed them, or got the King of Spain to snub them. But 
none of these means of alleviation could he apply to the troublings of 
tiie wicked Dutch from thd Essequibo. It must have been intensely 
annoying to de la Garriga, himself shut in on the east by the forest 
wall, to see Dutch traders — sometimes even Dutch women traders — 
step fiuniliarly out from that wall and from the, to him, absolutely 
unknown country beyond ; to see these traders dealing freely with 
his own flock ; to hear from his own flock stories, often doubtless 
exaggerated to the point of unbearable aggravation, of how the 
Dutch moved within the unknown forest, and passed freely up 
ind down its rivers — the very names of which Garriga then first 
learned. 
Naturally a man of Garriga's temperament could not long stand 

that state of afiEairs ; and, with characteristic self-reliance, and with 
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that wonderful power of compellmg wiUing obedienoe from almost 
all with whom he come in contact — the ideal virtnes, by the way, 
for frontier men — he succeeded in inducing the civil auttioritieB to 
send an exploring expedition to the GaToni — literally the first 
Spaniards who ever saw that river and also the last who saw it, as far 
as the records show, for 80 years. With crafty poUcy he succeeded 
also in getting afloat among the Dutch traders who visited the 
savannah rumours of his intention to push his outposts eastward 
into the forest, intentions which, neither in his time not after, wero 
ever fulfilled. 

The seed, so craftily sown, fell on good grouiid and bore much 
fruit. It happened that there was at the time in command in 
Bsseqnibo a man, a worthy opponent for Qarriga. Laurens Storm 
van s'Graves&nde had become Commandeur of Esseqnibo in 1742, 
and remained in charge of the affairs of that Colony till 1772. 
Some day I hope that the hfe of this now unknown man may be 
written, for which ample materials exist in his most interesting 
letters. He was a man of good family, of quite unusual education 
for the governor of a small Dutch Colony, and he had fought as a 
soldier. He was, in most respects, the ideal of what a colonial 
governor should be — active, clever, resourceful, not afraid of 
responsibility, and with abundance of that mysterions personal 
attraction which draws the willing and almost unconscious obedi- 
ence of other men. His one defect was but part of his quality — he 
was highly strung and of a distinctly nervous temperament. 

Gravesande believed the rumours which de la Garriga set afloat 
and which the Cuyuni traders brought down the river. It waa, as 
is so often the case in imperial affairs, the clash of these two 
characters — that of de la Garriga and of Storm van s'Grave- 
sande — which first started, in 1748, the boundary dispute between 
the Spaniards and the Dutch— a diapfite which lasted till the 
Spaniards and the Dutch had given place to the Venezuelans and the 
British, and on till, nearly 160 years after the noise of it first began, 
it seemed to come nigh to breaking the peace between the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, and till last October it died 
away in the still small voice of the arbitrators in (he salon on the 
Quai d'Orsay. 

It must be remembered that Gravesande succeeded to the govern- 
ment of a territory to which till then no hint of Spanish olaim had 
been heard since the Treaty of Miinster, a territory into which do 
Spaniard had during all those years stepped except as a peaceful 
visitor, and in which, on the other hand, Dutch influence and Dutch 
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conirQl over the Indians had spread unmolested at least up to a 
line which it is convenient to speak of by its modem name of " the 
Schomborgk line.*' It must also be remembered that not so much 
as a thought had ever been given to what might be the limit 
between the territories appurtenant to St. Thome and to the Dutch 
settlement of Esse.]uibo respectively. These things being remem- 
beredy it is not difficult to realise the indignation of such a man as 
Qravesande at the threatened intrusion of the impertinent Spaniard 
into the places where the Dutch were and had long been without 
question. Nor is it difficult to realise either the indignant appeals 
to justice, to the United Netherlands and to the Crown of Spain 
wldch he set going, or the more practical steps which he took on 
his own ground to resist the Spanish intruder in every possible 
way. 

Spanish action once set going and kept going by the priests 
ma not entirely a matter of spoken words. It has already been 
told that in 1756 they sent an exploring expedition down the 
Cayoni ; and as regards that expedition it may now be added that 
the Datch Post on that river was surprised by night and burnt, and 
that the three or four persons who were found in it were carried 
iway as prisoners. The Post was, however, re-established, and was 
sever again troubled by Spaniards, who indeed never again, as far 
as the records show, visited the river, till 1780, when a new expe- 
dition, expressly to explore the unknown, was sent down that river. 
But meantime the Spaniards did turn their attention to the Dutch 
settled in another part of the territory, about the Barima. Three 
times, in 1760, 1768, and 1769, small Spanish parties, again under 
priestly instigation, hurriedly raided the Barima or the Moruka 
nvers, generally kidnapping a few Indians, once carrying off three 
snail craft and some household utensils of a Dutchman settled on 
the Barima, but always disappearing so rapidly that steps could not 
have been organised to cope with them. 

Again from 1769 to 1786 one Matteo Beltran, a strange character, 
privateer, adventurer — no one then knew or now knows what he 
was exactly — played queer pranks in those parts, carrying off Indians, 
insulting the Dutch Postholders, smuggling and losing his cargo, 
th^ venturing in disguise into the lion's jaw and slimly extricating 
his forfeited goods. In 1779 Inciarte, a Spanish official, gentleman 
and fine feUow, whose character I should also like to draw for you, 
^ a really good bit of exploring, with the aforenamed Matteo 
Beltran as a guide, of the country between the Barima and the 
Pomeroon. Inciarte was without doubt sent by the Spanish 
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authorities to learn something of that district, with a view to 
estimating the possibilities of a plan which had been suggested for 
the extension of Spanish dominion in that direction. But it is 
on record that absolutely nothing was done as the result of Inciarte's 
really admirable journey. 

One other incident of Gravesande's period must be mentioned, 
though he was himself unaware of it. It appears from papers 
which have first been brought to light from the Spanish records 
during the course of the investigation following the Treaty of 
Washington, that in 1758 the Spanish Imperial Government, incited 
by the priests as usual, did form some sort of scheme for disposses- 
sing the Dutch and other foreigners from Guiana. The plan was 
embodied in a secret clause of an open treaty made with Portugal, as 
represented in Brazil, for a joint exploration of the Amazon by a 
Portuguese expedition and of the Orinoco by a Spanish expedition, 
each to proceed to the point at which the territory of the respective 
nations in those parts might be supposed to meet. The secret 
understanding was that, under the guise of this apparently peaceful 
exploration, the two parties were to unite, to bear down from behind 
on the Dutch established on the coast between the Amazon and 
the Orinoco, and thus to drive these Dutch into the sea and oust 
them from Guiana. This so-called Project of Para never howevei 
came to anything. 

Every recorded instance of interference by Spaniards in the area 
lately claimed by the Venezuelans has now been mentioned. 
Never did any one of these intrusions amount to more than a sudden 
raid by a few individuals, followed by little or no immediate result, 
and leaving absolutely no permanent impression on the country 
visited. 

The confased European wars at the end of the eighteenth century 
had their effect in Guiana. The Dutch Colonies were taken and retaken 
by English, French, and Dutch, but were finally left from 1808 in 
the possession of the English. This change of ownership was 
followed by a change of system. The Dutch idea of trading among 
the Indians of the interior was abandoned, and all effort was con- 
centrated on the cultivation of the sugar and other plantations on 
the coast. With a view to preventing the escape of the negro 
slaves, the British policy was to leave the pathless forests which 
lay between the coast plantations and the Spanish settlements as 
impenetrable as possible, so that no escaped slave might find his 
way through ; but it was part of this same policy, which thus pre- 
vented the spread of European settlement, to develop yet further 
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the influence which the Dutch had gained over the Indians, and to 
encourage these redmen to lend aid in the stopping of runaway 
blackmen. Thus was undoubtedly created a tract in which during 
the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century the British were 
not settled ; but it was a tract in which British influence over the 
Indians was paramount and undisputed. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Spanish settle- 
ments on the Orinoco were in a parlous state. In the words of a 
Spanish Governor, they presented *' the most melancholy prospect 
human imagination can conceive, being very sparsely populated, 
and wanting agriculture, commerce, and industries." Those words 
were written in an official report in 1810. The very next year the 
people of Spanish Guiana revolted, nominally against the Crown of 
Spun, but really against the priests who by that time had there 
absorbed all Spanish authority. The declaration of independence 
was soon followed by the assassination of the missionaries, and by a 
long struggle for independence, the success of which was not finally 
noognised by Spain till 1645. 

It has been told that Spain, while her real authority lasted in 
those parts, never seriously set herself to extend her influence east 
of the Orinoco. It will eadly be understood that Venezuela — which 
we nmy assume to have come into existence in 1811 — had no time 
even to wish to begin any such extension, and that she acquiesced 
in the existence of that tract between the Lower Orinoco and the 
Ubmka where, as we have said, British influence, though no great 
extent of British settlement, prevailed. This was the state of things 
up to the time of Schomburgk. 

Bobert Schomburgk, in the service of our Boyal Geographical 
Soeiety, had been exploring from 1885 to 1889 on the upper reaches 
of the Essequibo, outside the part in dispute with Venezuela. The 
eicellenoe of his work had attracted much interest and attention, 
and led to his employment by the British Government definitely to 
asoertain, literally for the first time, what the proper boundary of 
British Gaiana should be in accordance with historical and 
geographical facts. As a preliminary he drew up from previously 
poUished maps a sketch of the country toward the Orinoco, into which 
he had never been. He showed the country as the maps for which 
he was not responsible showed it, and he drew a boundary line 
through it which, assuming that his map data were correct, he sup- 
posed might prove to be the most natural and historically accurate 
boundary. That is the so-called Schomburgk map of 1889. Then 
he traversed the whole country and showed it, as he really found it 

l2 
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to be, on his great map of 1844. The most frequently reiterated 
charge in the Venezuelan case has been that we put forward 
two entirely different lines as Schomburgk's. What we did was to 
put forward the line of 1844 from survey; what they did was 
to assume that we put forward as final the supposititious line of 
1839. 

It must be added that unfortunately a further complication in 
this map question has been introduced by the fact that neither the 
1844 line nor any other line was officially put forward until various 
unauthorised persons had taken the map as finally prepared by 
Schomburgk, and finding no boundary line on it, hs^ applied the 
1889 line to the entirely new, but accurate, geographical features 
shown by Schomburgk's survey. 

Schomburgk's explorations naturally attracted the attention and 
protest of Venezuela. 

Venezuela suddenly revived the old paramount claim by prior 
discovery of Spain. It did not matter that Spain had done nothing 
in the area claimed, for it was Spanish, inalienably Spanish, from 
the first. 

Then began the period of diplomacy. British diplomats some- 
times saw no great object in insisting on the maintenance of rights 
over the comparatively unused country between the Moruka and the 
Orinoco, especially as the abolition of slavery had by then done away 
with the last of the purposes for which these rights had formerly 
been guarded. More than once, therefore, British diplomats offered, 
not as a matter of right, but as a concession and for the sake of peace, 
to give up more or less of this tract. Venezuela rejected these offers, 
and continued to ask for all up to the Essequibo, and consequently 
for a large slice of the actually cultivated part of the British 
Colony. And so the thing remained in abeyance, sometimes being 
hotly argued for a space, sometimes being forgotten for years. 

Suddenly, about 1884, the circumstances changed. Cultivation 
and civilisation, and as full administration as in any of the older 
parts of the Colony, was suddenly introduced in the formerly long 
deserted parts of the Barima and the Amakuru ; and about the same 
time a flourishing gold industry developed itself farther in the 
interior of the Colony. In connection with this recent opening up 
of the interior, a matter to which great weight was doubtless 
given in the award, I desire here to make special mention of my 
friend and former colleague, Mr. McTurk, to whose extraordinary 
efforts under circumstances which few men could or would have 
endured very much of that which has been accomplished is due. 
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The British diplomat then put down his foot and claimed his 
full right to the Schomburgk line. The President of Venezuela 
OD his part put down his foot, saying abruptly that Great Britain 
must withdraw at least as far as the Pomeroon and must submit the 
yet larger claim to arbitration, or diplomatic relations must be 
broken off. And they were broken ofi. 

British development within the Schomburgk hne, however, 
steadily oontinued, and has continued to this day. In 1895 there 
was spoken the well-known Presidential Message in the United 
States ; and this was followed by a little tactful diplomacy between 
America and Great Britain, resulting very shortly in the Treaty of 
Washington and the wise submission of the whole question to 
international arbitration. 

Probably it seemed to the uninitiated for a time that the mere 
reference of it to arbitration had settled the matter. But there 
were busy folk wading laboriously through such an accumulation 
of facts as has rarely been brought together for any one matter 
submitted to a tribunal; and eventually these facts, or some of 
them, packed in many volumes and epitomised in many speeches, 
were set oat before the tribunal, and at last the tribunal gave its 
award. 

The award was instantly followed by more or less loose state- 
ments by the newspapers as to the respective gains and losses ; and 
br onoe both parties declared themselves well pleased. As far as I 
know, England has not gone back from these declarations of satis- 
btttiaa ; and Venezuela, once more occupied in civil strife, has had 
no time to think about the award. But where England and 
Venezuela have not cared to tread, third parties have rushed in. A 
typical third party is Herr Sievers who, writing in the November 
number of the German magazine Globus, remarks that the gold- 
mines of the Yuruari, which he declares were undoubtedly the 
oliject at which Great Britain was aiming, were lost to her by the 
award. It is a typical instance of unfounded misrepresentation. 
England, from the time when Schomburgk completed his investiga- 
tkmSy has always made definite claim only to that which, as shown 
by these investigations, was the natural boundary which is con- 
Tenienily spoken of as the " Schomburgk line." But her ministers 
have on three occasions offered, for the sake of peace, to give up 
more or less on the English side of the Schomburgk line; and 
nmilarly they have on two occasions asserted, the bare truth, that 
a good deal might be urged on historical grounds for a claim 
by Great Britain to more or less on the Venezuelan side of the 
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Schomburgk line. Naturally, when the whole matter was submitted to 
unrestricted arbitration, the extreme possible claims of both parties 
could not but be referred to. But, as a matter of flEkct, the British 
case, counter case, printed argument and speeches may be searched 
from end to end without finding one single word putting forward a 
claim even to one square yard of the Yuruari mining area. 

We put forward the Schomburgk line as our claim, but as con- 
siderably less than what our claim might legitimately have been. 
We got the Schomburgk line but with one curious, but slight and 
unimportant, addition and with diminution in two points. We yielded, 
in the first place, the land at the actual mouth of the Barima which 
was of little or no value to us except as giving us a waterway into 
the Barima — and this waterway we most expressly kept. We yielded, 
in the second place, the unexplored strip of land between the 
Wenamu Biver and the head of the Guyimi ; but there is some 
reason to suppose — personally I think it more than a supposition — 
that Schomburgk himself intended to advise the exclusion of this 
strip, the value of which is a quite unknown quantity, from British 
Ouiana. We gained to the left, instead of only to the right, bank 
of the Cuyuni from the Acarabisi to the Wenamu. In short, the 
almost complete justification of Schomburgk's exceptionally able and 
very impartial advice should be a satisfaction to us over and above 
the satisfaction of having got all that we required for the needs 
of the Colony. 

The settlement of the boundary of the Colony with Brazil still 
remains to be accomplished ; but there should be no great difficulty 
about this. The question affects only a comparatively small part 
of quite the southern extremity of the Colony and does not affect 
any of the known gold areas of the Colony. 

The time has therefore already come when our Colony of Ouiana 
may seriously set herself to the task of re-establishing her former 
prosperity. That prosperity in the past has depended on sugar 
and on the sugar estates along the sea-coast. It is greatly to be 
hoped that some means may be found to make sugar-growing once 
more pay. But Guiana, unlike some of her neighbour colonies, 
has an asset which she has never yet fully used, and which she is 
only now in the position fully to use. That asset is the gold 
in her interior ; and that gold should be used as a means of attract- 
ing and establishing a population in the interior, which, later on, 
when the gold is exhausted, should have been trained to other and 
more permanent industries. K Guiana is to be saved, I believe 
this must be done in the first place by now developing her interior 
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by means of gold, and later of other industries, and by using this 
new asset to help out her sugar industry on the coast. 

The Paper was illustrated by a number of limelight views of ths 
scenery of the country in the vicinity of tJie boundary line, and 
several of the ancient historical maps. 



Discussion. 

The Chaibhax : We are fortunate in having amongst us, this 
evening, Lord Justice Collins and Sir Richard Webster, both of 
whom^ one as Arbitrator, and the other as Counsel, for this country, 
were engaged in the recent important arbitration at Paris between 
Great Britain and Venezuela, which was one of the most success- 
ful instances of arbitration between two countries. I will ask Lord 
Jnsiioe Collins to address you. 

The Bight Hon. Lord Justice Collins: I hope I shall not 
violate your rule that no speech is to extend beyond ten minutes, 
all the more firom the fact that in connection with Venezuela I do 
not cherish the idea of long speeches. I listened for fifty days to 
speeches, not of the briefest, delivered by six or seven counsel. I 
do not think any of those speeches lasted less than ten days. The 
leetnrer has given us all an example, for he has placed before us, 
in something like forty or fifty minutes, the history of the acquisi- 
tion of Ouiana by the Spanish, by the Dutch, and ultimately by 
the British. He has compressed into fifty minutes what took us 
fifty days, assisted by the Attorney-General and certain other 
eoimsel, to get an approximate glimmer of. So that, after sitting 
here fifty minutes, you are in a better position so far as a summary 
— a concentrated view — of the whole question goes than I was 
iffcer that voluminous discussion at Paris. There is another matter 
which interests me personally to-night. The map you see on the 
wan is not only remarkable as a singularly accurate and authentic 
presentment of the territory which was the subject of dispute, but 
it bears upon its surface the personal impression, the actual red 
line (which is supposed to indicate Schomburgk's line) which was 
drawn by the Attorney-General himself. That will go forth as a 
monument of the Attorney-General's artistic, as well as of his 
tDrensiCy skill, and for me, who looked upon that map every day 
for so many months, I need not say it has personal impressions of 
a most delightfiil character. The history of the Venezuela contro- 
versy has been fruitful in strange contrasts. It is a remarkable 
thing as the lecturer says, that this question, which was decided 
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by arbitration, was, as nearly as possible, a casus belli between two 
great — I will not say British — but Anglo-Saxon nations. It was one 
of the burning questions of the world. Some two years later the 
award on that burning question was given. It scarcely found room 
in a paragraph in the London papers, which were almost entirely 
occupied by the result of the international boat race between Eng- 
land and America. But the arbitration itself was remarkable for an 
equally amazing contrast. You had, as advocates for Venezuela^ 
American counsel, and you had them claiming title under Spain 
It was part of their rdle as advocates to glorify the great efforts, 
the great traditions, the great achievements of Spain, its magnifi- 
cent benevolence, its enterprise in the cause of Christianity. This, 
no doubt, took the form of invitations of a more or less energetic 
character to the natives to come under the influence of Christianity 
upon a very large scale, and their method of invitation was that 
they sent out large armed parties and drove the natives into 
Christian confines, where they used their labour and taught them 
to be useful members of society, producing crops and raising cattle 
for Spanish consumption. Well, the American counsel, who were 
thus eulogising Spanish methods, were representing a nation who 
had just succeeded in wresting from Spain the last remnant of 
those Colonies of which Venezuela and Ouiana were among the 
first. On the other hand the British counsel were equally 
laudatory as to the methods of the Dutch. They told of their 
benignant attitude towards natives, their large views of govern- 
ment, their respect for liberty, and altogether of the high tone of 
the Dutch — the most desirable persons you could possibly find 
among the nationalities of the world. In a few months (scarcely 
was the ink dry upon the award) when Great Britain found itself 
in death grips with the Dutch. We do not hear so much now of 
those gentler qualities of the Dutch nation. In placing before you 
his brief sketch of this Colony, which is now British, and in which 
British influence is the pervading — I might almost say the sole — 
influence, a Colony which is not composed exclusively, I am told, 
of inhabitants of British extraction, but nevertheless is animated 
by British spirit and governed by British laws, the lecturer has 
omitted to tell you that that Colony is indebted for those institu- 
tions, at least for their permanence and prevalence in this wide and 
scarcely inhabited district, to one man more than any other, and 
that man is the lecturer himself. I presume my raison d*dtre here 
is to criticise what the lecturer has said. I feel myself, however, 
under some difficulty, for not only has the lecturer achieved 
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distinction for himself by what he has done in British Guiana, but 
he has also won a load of gratitude from all those who had any- 
thing whatever to do with this arbitration. The same high 
qualities which enabled him to act with imperturbable energy amid 
the indifference with which the Colonists and their government, 
for the time being, treated — as I have no doubt they did to some 
extent — the development of a Colony which was under a kind of 
ban, inasmuch as there was a sort of agreement between them and 
Venezuela that British influence should not be extended beyond a 
certain doubtful line, which inflicted a sort of paralysis on the 
energies of Europeans, and those responsible for their government 
— these high qualities, I say, stood him in good stead in the course 
of that arbitration. He, knowing the country as he did — a 
traveller who had penetrated to its inmost parts — sat by and heard 
the Colony, its physical features and geographical and other 
characteristics, described by people who had never been there, and 
whose description was perhaps coloured quite as much by imagina- 
tion as by an exact knowledge of facts ; but there he was, imper- 
turbable, never moving even an eyelid when something which was 
mountain was described as swamp, or some, to him, well-known 
familiar name was pronounced, now from the American, now from 
the British, but never from the standpoint of a native of British 
Guiana. I congratulate him upon the succinct and luminous state- 
ment he has placed before you about this controversy. If there is 
one thing we could have desired, I think we should have liked to 
learn from a person who knows, as he does, what the advantages 
are to Great Britain of this country, a great part of which has now 
been finally assigned to England. I think we should have liked to 
know something from an expert like him as to whether this country 
is suitable to English colonists, whether, having won for Great 
Britain this large slice of territory, we have won it for Britons, or 
for a mixed — I won't say a mongrel — population of other nationali- 
ties, and what prospect there will be of making it, in truth and in 
£euit, a British conununity, as well as one governed by British laws. 
That, I think, would have been very interesting, and there is no 
one who would have been more fit to tell us than Mr. im Thum 
himself. 

Sir BiCHABD Webster, Bart., G.C.M.G., Q.C., M.P. (Attorney- 
General) : I should like to add my tribute to that of the Lord 
Justice to the ability and accurate knowledge which has been 
brought to bear upon this question by Mr. im Thum, without 
which indeed we could not have succeeded, as we did succeed, in 
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the arbitration. His experience was gathered, I would remind yon, 
not only in the administration of law and the opening np of the 
country in the north-west ; he was the first living man as far as is 
known to ascend Mount Boraima, the great mountain in the south- 
west, and, as those who have read his book know, he has a most 
accurate and intimate knowledge of the native races through the 
whole of this territory. In the few minutes at my disposal I desire 
to refer to one or two important matters impressed on my mind by the 
history of the Colony and of the negotiations which led up to the 
arbitration. In the first place I would impress upon this Colonial 
Institute the enormous importance to every Colony, and to every 
growing country, of keeping authentic records. We suffered largely 
from the feust that for a period of 100 years no real care had 
been taken in the Colony to preserve systematically, or in any 
degree of order, the records of the Colony, and yet I cannot imagine 
anything of greater importance to a growing country than that 
there should be such a uniform system of records accurately kept. 
We succeeded almost to the full extent of our claim, but we should 
have had less difficulty, and diplomatists would have had less diffi- 
culty, had records been accurately kept. I think a great deal too 
much blame has been cast upon our foreign ministers respecting 
the offers which at various times they have made concerning this 
Colony, and which are referred to in the paper. This subject had 
been in debate for nearly fifty years. Each Foreign Minister or 
each Colonial Minister who had anything to do with the matter 
tried his hand at settling it. It was utterly impossible, however, 
for him to become acquainted with all the facts relating to this 
complicated subject in the course of a few weeks' investigation, and 
the consequence was (which gives a practical illustration of that 
which I have been saying) that these offers, made by Lord Granville, 
Lord Aberdeen, and others, to give away many thousands of square 
miles of that which was undoubtedly British territory, were really 
due to the fact that they could not possibly grasp the bearing of 
the question with their limited knowledge and information. These 
offers were treated as having been made by Ministers who were 
stretching the extreme claims of Great Britain to the uttermost, 
whereas they were offering to give away that which recent investi- 
gation has shown to have been most undoubtedly British territory 
at the time the offers were made. A word about the effect of the 
award. It is true that by the award a small piece of territory at 
the mouth of the Orinoco, called Barima Point, is not awarded to 
Great Britain, but anyone who has studied the question will know 
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that, apart from the question of sentiment, this small area is really of 
no great importance to us. I agree entirely with the remark dropped by 
the lecturer when he was exhibiting his views, that it was extremely 
doubtful whether a fort could be erected there. What was of vital 
importance to this country was the preservation of free waterways 
for the purpose of getting into the interior, and which waterways 
are now preserved for ever for the commerce of the world. This 
is far more important to us than any question of a few square 
miles of swamp which might have been awarded to us. I am not 
entitled to penetrate even by surmise into the mind of the tribunal, 
but as long as no substantial interest was given away to which Great 
Britain could properly lay claim a unanimous award was of immense 
importance to the peace of the world and to the success of the cause 
of arbitration. What I would remind you is that practically the 
whole territory claimed by Great Britain has been awarded to her 
by a tribunal two members of which represented America, and who 
might naturally have approached this question originally with the 
idea that Great Britain was making claims to which she had no com- 
plete title. I would also venture to submit to this meeting that the 
history of this Colony and the history of the arbitration also bring 
out in strong relief the importance of promptness and decision on 
the part of Colonial Governors, who have a personal knowledge of the 
needs of a Colony and the surroundings of a question which cannot 
possibly be appreciated by those who sit at home. There is no doubt 
the difficulties which surrounded us were largely due to the fact 
that during later years the action of the Colony had been to a 
certain extent crippled by, I will not say instructions, but by advice 
from home. The history of this arbitration not only shows that 
Schomburgk's investigations were absolutely justified by historical 
and geographical considerations, and by the rights of both nations ; 
it has also shown that if in 1844, when Schomburgk delineated his 
line, Great Britain had said, '' that shall be our boundary " and 
the Colonial Governor had been allowed to insist upon it, no voice 
could then or later have been raised against it. This arbitration, 
I say, has shown us the importance of dealing with these questions 
when they arise, and not letting them drift until they become 
possible causes of irritation between the nation interested and other 
nations, acting very often upon an insufficient examination of the 
bets. Another matter brought out by the arbitration from the 
point of view of boundary questions is the fact that no real reliance 
can be placed on old maps, which are frequently merely reproduc- 
tions of the ideas of previous geographers, altered perhaps in 
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accordance with some piece of information, itself possibly not 
accurate, which has been recently obtained. The result of onr 
experience gathered from the history of this qnestion, as bearing on 
the position of our Colonies, goes to show that the administration 
of Colonies ought to be in the hands of the Governor and the 
Government of the Colonies, directed, of course, as for as policy 
goes, from home, but that local knowledge should be allowed to 
have its full weight when dealing with these important questions. 
It must be a matter of satisfaction to this Society that so lucid a 
paper, giving a successful history of the whole controversy, should 
be enshrined in its records. 

Mr. G. B. AsKWiTH (Junior Coimsel for Great Britain in the 
Anglo-Venezuelan Arbitration) : To all those who have heard Mr. 
im Thum, it will be plain that he has proved himself to be as apt 
with his pen as in the administration of the north-west province of 
Guiana. For Mr. im Thum has been an administrator as well as 
an author. If at some future date he sets himself to reduce the 
vast mass of material with which we had to deal at Paris into an 
interesting history, the last chapter, telling of the manner in which 
he in the north-west and Mr. McTurk in the Cuyuni basin have 
prepared the country now assigned to Great Britain for such British 
settlers as may hereafter go there, will be by no means the least 
interesting or the most unimportant. If, however, I may criticise 
his paper, my criticism would be that Mr. im Thum in his zeal has 
been almost too British, and has scarcely given weight to the aim, 
the idea of Venezuela. I am not going into the pros and cons of 
the British and Venezuelan cases, but it is interesting to consider 
why it was that Venezuela burst into such a storm of rage when 
Schomburgk put up his Posts, and again when Mr. Secretary 
Stanhope declared the Schomburgk line, and Lord Salisbury insisted 
that all within that line must be British. The answer is partly 
given by Mr. im Thum when he says that the British had drawn 
in to the Eesequibo, and had done little or nothing during 
the first part of the century within the territory in dispute. In 
addition, though Venezuela had done nothing herself, she regarded 
herself as the successor of Spain and entitled to follow the claims 
of Spain, and when the Attorney-General suggests that British 
Ministers were not in fault, and throws a stone at the action of the 
Colonial Governors, I do not agree with him. Their action in offer- 
ing land time after time might well foster the idea of Venezuela 
the sentiment handed down from the past. Such credit was not 
given to British Ministers, as British Ministers flattered themselves 
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that they had a right to claim, and the belief that Great Britain was 
not adyerse, in the weakness of Venezuela, to grab the great river 
Orinoco, was a belief that had filtered down through the centuries. 
Whenever Spain was strong, she was ready to act upon the claim of 
the days of Philip the Second, but when the Dutch had been strong 
and Spain weak there was always the cry that the Dutch were 
endeavoniing to encroach and to seize the waterway to the Spanish 
territories. There was some reason in the view of Spain. The 
boundaries had never been defined, and on this small piece of coast 
only had the alien intruder obtained a secure foothold in South 
America. From the shores of California to the Straits of Magellan 
aU was Spanish, and from Florida to the same Straits with the 
islands, at the time of the Treaty of Miinster, except for what the 
Dutch held — as small as the top of the nail of my little finger in 
relation to my whole hand, however large Guiana may look 
upon that map — the Spaniards might say the land was theirs, or 
occupied only by rebel subjects of Spain, the Portuguese. There 
was a small armed republic in the midst of a great empire, viewed 
with jealousy, weakened from time to time by attrition, but ever a 
menace to the Empire surrounding it. Why should it be allowed to 
advance, supported by those who had collected in Holland as enemies 
to the rule of the Spanish Crown ? And when the great nation 
succeeding appeared to pursue the same policy, and Venezuela was 
weak, was not an outcry natural ? Spain in the past had been 
obliged to make peace and to admit the presence of the Dutch by 
her own weakness, and, above all, by the absence of a fleet. The 
Dutch had made themselves felt upon the borders of the Spanish 
Empire, and Spain had never been able adequately to resist the 
rights that such influence might bring. It is not to herself or to 
the action of her sons that Venezuela need lay the blame of having 
lost what might have been part of the Spanish Empire if it had 
remained so mighty as the glory of Philip the Second would have 
demanded, but she may place the fault upon the Spanish policy of 
''ManSno." 

Sir John T. Goldney: My observations on the paper must 
necessarily be of a somewhat personal character. I had the honour 
some years ago of being a member of the British Guiana bench, and 
in that capacity I had the inconvenience of having to try a case 
where the prisoner was apprehended in the disputed territory. A 
great number of questions were raised as to jurisdiction, but I said 
I had the prisoner and meant to try him, wliicli in fact I did. At 
the same time I wrote home urging those with whom I had influence 
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remarkable instance of how bx and widespread the feeling on this 
matter was. I was crossing the Atlantic in the first days of October 
to travel in the United States, and met on board the steamer a 
United States Senator, who had fought in the war between the 
North and South. We entered into conversation, in the course of 
which I said, " What do you imagine your countr3rmen would be 
likely to do if the Venezuelans do not get what they want ? " He 
said emphatically, " We have done all we can for them ; if they 
^on't abide by the arbitration we will have nothing more to do with 
them, and they must take the award." 

The Chairman (General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.C.B., 
<3r.C.M.G., G.I.E.) : I am sure that you will all agree with what 
has been said as to the obligation the whole nation is under to 
those who took part in this very important arbitration. Its influ- 
ence, no doubt, will be very far-reaching, and we trust that in other 
«ases where disputes arise we may be able to settle them by arbi- 
tration instead of war, though I am afraid we cannot always do 
without war, the anxieties of which we feel so much at the present 
time. I trust this arbitration will make British Guiana more 
settled, and that the country will be much more prosperous in the 
future than in the past. It is as big a country as the whole United 
Kingdom, or about 109,000 square miles, and yet we see that only 
180 square miles are under cultivation. With good soil, and 
plenty of water, there ought to be a much larger area under 
cultivation. Sugar, I join in hoping, will very much prosper. 
The gold industry requires a good deal of development. It seems 
hardly developed at all yet, for half a million of gold is the utmost 
production in any one year, and we have done little but scratch 
the surface. We need, I think, that one of the best mineral experts 
in the world should go and show where the gold is and how to get 
it. There are only some 800,000 people in all this hundred thou- 
sand square miles. There is thus great room for population, and we 
see from looking at Mr. im Thum himself that people can live in the 
interior for many years and retain their health. He has not 
remained in the towns, but has lived in the interior and adminis- 
tered a large though scantily populated district. He has been able, 
as we have seen, to come home and render the greatest possible 
assistance to this important arbitration in Paris. He has given us 
a most interesting address, showing all the ins and outs of this 
remarkable arbitration, and I beg to propose that we give him our 
hearty thanks. 

Mr. E. F. IM Thurn, C.B., G.M.G. : I do not think there is much 
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seed for me to do more than thank you all, and perhaps especially 
the speakers, for the kind way in which what I have said has been 
leoelTed. Most of the speakers have been lawyers with whose 
work in this arbitration case I have been intimately associated for 
the last two years, and I therefore know better than any other 
kyman can know how hard these lawyers have" worked on this case. 
It was not a matter of mere professional labour with them, for I 
don't think anything could possibly have exceeded the actual living 
interest they devoted to it. I have long felt most grateful to them, 
for their work was in a matter which interested me so profoundly, 
md now I have to add my gratitude for their too generous appre- 
dation of my services. With regard to the question of records, 
most of the speakers seem to have assumed that the documents 
which were used so abundantly in this case were found in the Record 
Office in this country, or in Spain, or at The Hague. That is true 
IS regards a large number of them, but it is worth noting that a 
laige number of original records of old date were brought home 
firom Guiana, including one very special document, an original MS. 
Journal kept at Fort Eijkoveral during the years 1699-1701. 
How this escaped destruction by damp and woodants I don't 
know ; bat its survival should be an incentive to Colonial officials 
to take thought for the preservation of their records even in the 
worst of climates. I am sure you will all join me in an expression 
of spedal gratitude to our Chairman, who has patiently listened to 
lU we have said, and has finally, speaking from his personal know- 
ledge of British Ouiana, contributed to our discussion. 
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An afternoon Meeting was held in the Library of the Institute 
on Tuesday, March 6, 1900— Sir Nevile Lubbock, K.C.M.G., in 
the Ohair— when Sir William Bobinson, G.G.M.G.,read a Paper on 

THE BAHAMAS.! 

" The Land of the Pink Pearl '* is the very picturesque and yet not 
inappropriate name by which the Colony of the Bahamas is known. 
Li those charming islands, '' The beautiful Bahamas," of which 
Nassau is the capital, I spent six happy years of my middle life, 
and I propose to tell you something about them — something re- 
specting their products, their capabilities, and their people. 

The Bahamas lie off the coast of Florida, and their shores are 
washed by the Gulf Stream. They are remarkable in the history of 
the New World from San Salvador having been discovered by 
Christopher Columbus on his expedition of 1492, which was one of 
the greatest and most important ever undertaken. At that time 
the Bahamas had a considerable population, which welcomed the 
arrival of Columbus with pleasure and hospitality. That hospi- 
tality was repaid by the Spaniards in the most dastardly and brutal 
way, as I shall tell you later on. There are about thirty in- 
habited islands and numberless cays and islets in the Bahama 
group. 

** An archipelago of sunlit isles 
Set in a trackless waste of shining sea.'* 

The principal island is New Providence, the capital of which is 
Nassau, with about 12,000 inhabitants. The total population of 
the Bahamas is, roughly speaking, 54,000. 

There is some obscurity about the early history of the Bahjunas, 
but it is believed that New Providence was settled by the English 
in 1629, and held till 1641, when the Spaniards expelled them, but 
made no attempt to settle there themselves. In 1662 the islands 
were granted by letters patent to the Lords Proprietors of the 
Carolinas, who made special application for them to Charles II., 
and they (the proprietors) at once appointed a Governor. 

In 1667 New Providence was again colonised by the English, 
but it afterwards, in 1703, fell into the hands of the French and 
Spaniards, and, together with several of the adjacent islands, it be- 
came a rendezvous for pirates until they were extirpated in 1717. 

' Printed in full by direction of the Council, no Paper on the Bahamas having 
previously been included in the • Proceedings.* 
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la 1727 an Order in Council was issued by the Imperial Govern- 
ment granting legislative privileges to the Colony. In 1781 the 
Bahamas were surrendered to the Spaniards, but at the end of the 
war they were onoe more annexed and finally confirmed to Great 
Britain by the Peace of Versailles in 1788. It will thus be seen 
that these islands have passed through various vicissitudes. It 
was about this time, 1788, that the Civil War in the United States, 
which resulted in their independence, was concluded. The Royalist 
funilies in Georgia and South Carolina, not liking the new rdgime, 
left these States in large numbers, and settled in the Bahamas, 
taking with them their slaves and 'household gods,* and establishing 
ootton plantations on some of the islands. Lands were granted to 
them and the electoral privileges of 1662 were revived — representative 
privileges which the people have enjoyed for over 200 years, and 
which the present inhabitants value most highly. Not long after 
this the heirs of all the Lords Proprietors to whom the Bahama 
Islands had been granted by Charles II. formally surrendered 
their rights to the Crown. 

Whilst I was searching the archives of the Colony in 1878 I 
made a very interesting if not an important discovery. It was 
tfaatv in addition to the Royalists of Georgia and South Carolina, 
soma I94OO persons were conveyed from the Island of Andro, on 
the Mosquito Coast, to the Island of Andros, in the Bahamas. Be- 
tween 1784 and 1787 large grants of land were made to sixty or 
seventy of these persons, who were undoubtedly of British origin, as 
proved by their names — ^viz. Hall, Young, Brown, Johnson, James, 
North, Bigby, McDonald, Wilson, and others. The descendants of 
these people now reside in New Providence, where all the above 
names are common. Of the descendants of old Royalist families 
there still exist many, and there are also many of undoubted 
Beotch origin — viz. the Darlings, Rattrays, Sands, Malcolms, and 
others. 

The Bahama Islands from a physical point of view do not in 
the least resemble the West India Islands, and, from their position 
1,000 or 1,500 miles north of them, they could hardly be expected 
to do so. As a rule, the Bahama Islands rise almost perpendicularly 
faom an immense depth of water, and seem to have been formed 
bm an accumulation of shells or small calcareous grains of saud. 
At a short distance from the shore a reef of rocks in many of the 
idands follows the direction of the land and forms the boundary of 
the soundings. Outside this rampart the ocean is often imme- 
£tkely unfathomable ; within it the bottom is either of a beautiful 
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dazzling white sand or chequered with rooks covered with many 
coloured sea anemones and seaweeds, amongst which can be seen 
numerous fishes of inconceivable colour floating and feeding. The 
largest island in the Bahamas is Andros Island, and it is the only 
one which possesses fresh water. As a rule, the inhabitants of the 
other islands sink wells to a depth at which the rain water per- 
meating the surface rests upon the salt water which penetrates the 
coral rock from the seashore. This fresh water rises and falls with 
the tide. If the well is sunk lower than a certain level, the fresh 
water becomes brackish by an admixture of salt water. This is ftn 
established fact. I have seen these wells dug within ten yards of 
the seashore. The geographical position of the Bahamas is im- 
portant, the whole trade from North America and Europe to the 
Gulf of Mexico passing by the north of these islands. Steamers 
bound south stem the rapid current of the Florida GhanneL 
Sailing vessels pass between Abaco and Eleuthera through the 
Providence Channel, within forty miles of Nassau, into the Gulf of 
Florida. 

All the trade from North America to the eastern parts of Cuba, 
to Jamaica, the Gulf of Honduras, and the northern coast of South 
America passes southward to the windward of the group and cloee 
to the shore of Inagua. The return trade and all the European 
trade rom the same countries pass north either through the 
crooked island passage or by Mayaguana or the Caioos Islands. 
Some steamers now call at Inagua. The Bahamas therefore lie 
in the track of two great streams of trade. 

During the years 1861 and 1864 these islands attained considerable 
notoriety. It was the period of the Civil War in America. The 
Bahamas became the depdt for all the cotton shipped from the 
Southern States, and Nassau was the chief port of the blockade- 
runners. Owing to the financial and other facilities given by the 
firm of Adderley & Co. three-fourths of the cotton which evaded the 
blockade squadron passed through this port en route to Manchester, 
thus naturally diminishing the famine consequent upon the cessa- 
tion of supplies in the great centre of textile fabrics. Merchants 
necessarily made large fortunes in this trade, and I am told that 
the streets of Nassau used to " flow with champagne,*' and that a 
reckless spirit of gambling resulted. This was ten years before my 
time, but it will be remembered that it was from Nassau that the 
Oreto, afterwards the Florida, made her way to Mobile, vid 
Havana, after being released by the Vice-Admiralty Court. This 
vessel, with the notorious Alabama, ultimately cost the British 
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Government several millions sterling in settlement of the so-called 
Alabama ClaimB. 

No part of the Bahama Islands exceeds an elevation of 200 feet. 
Compared with that of Jamaica, Trinidad, and other West Indian 
Colonies, the vegetation of the Bahamas is insignificant. The trees 
that attain the greatest size are the silk cotton trees and perhaps 
the banyan, but they are all more or less dwarfed by the magnificent 
vegetation found farther south. The soil is thin and sparse as a 
role, and in many places it appears only in the honeycomb cavities 
of the surface ; but in others it is very rich, consisting cbiefiy of 
vegetable mould and the detritus of the limestone rock. The porous 
nature of the rock supplies moisture from below as well as from the 
tnrfiEMse. There are three well-marked descriptions of soil — rich and 
Uack soil, on which fruit trees flourish ; red, stiff, adhesive soil, on 
which the pine-apple grows and yields luxuriantly ; and white, sandy 
soil, suitable for cocoa-nuts and Indian com. 

As I have before observed, the present population is stated roughly 
to be about 54,000. The aboriginal Indian population which 
welcomed Columbus was drafted away by the Spaniards to work in 
the mines and pearl-fisheries elsewhere, or barbarously exterminated 
before English colonisation took place. The white population 
numbers about 10,000 or 11,000, and the remainder are either 
eokmred or- black. From a physical point of view the negro popula- 
tion of the Bahamas is superior in development to the black 
population of any West Indian Island that I have been in. The 
segzo who always accompanied me on my shooting expeditions was 
odled "Long Bill ; " he stood over G ft. 5 in., could cover thirteen 
miles in an hour and twenty minutes, and was quite worthy of a 
Ugh seat in " Savage Africa." In a letter dated February 18, the 
Governor writes to me as follows : *' Your old friend Long Bill is 
sfcOl alive and flourishing, and is very pleased to hear of your 
thought of him." When I left he asked me for a tall hat and a 
Uaek frook-ooat ; the possession of these articles of dress is one of 
the ambitions of a black man. The negroes in the Bahamas live a 
free open-air life, are not addicted, as in sugar-growing Colonies, 
to somewhat excessive " nips " of rum, are splendid sailors, and 
fiite as much at home in the water as on dry land; in fact, 
ttiey are a hardy, robust, amphibious race. They live chiefly on 
Indian and Ouinea com, flour, vegetables, fish, and shell-fish, with 
in occasional ration of pork mixed with their hominy. On the 
tholcy the black people are a very good-tempered lot and are 
ttioronghly loyal to Her Majesty the Queen and her representative. 
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The name of God is often in their mouths by way of pious ejacu- 
lation. Ask a coloured lady her name and she will say, " praise 
God," or ** tank God," " my name is So-and-so." They are fond of 
Scriptural names. Adam and Eve are toibe found there, and also 
Caleb, Joshua, Hezekiah, Enoch, David, Joseph, Daniel, Samuel, 
Timothy, Uriah, and Nathaniel. Many take their employers* 
names. Just before I left, a small boy, whose &ther was messenger 
at Government House, was christened William Robinson Charles 
Anthony King Harman. It] is to be hoped that he has not dis- 
credited the names of a Governor and his very popular Private Seere 
tary, both of whom are well remembered in ttie Colony. 

I may state here that the Government spends £4,700 a year on 
education, and that this expediture is most thoroughly appreciated 
and taken advantage of by the lower and middle classes. 

So far as climate is concerned, it may be called agreeable, 
equable, and healthy. The summer lasts from May till the end of 
September, when the thermometer ranges between 78 and 00; 
occasionally it is very hot, but from November till April the climate 
is charming. One can almost count for weeks in advance upon a 
fine day. Refreshing winds from the north cool the midday air, and 
the mornings and evenings are peculiarly fresh and invigorating. 

'* Warm son, clear skies, a land of living beauty. 
Why should we fret, life it> not all stem duty ? " 

The total rainfall, the bulk of which fklls between May and November, 
is only about fifty inches per annum. The islands are subject to 
hurricanes, but they do not occur with the regularity or frequency 
that characterises the Eastern typhoon. 

There has recently been a considerable improvement in the 
financial condition of the Colony. The revenue of 1899 was 
£76,697. The public debt amounts to about £112,000. The popu- 
lation is naturally increasing, and the general community ought to 
be an unusually law-abiding and religious one, as there are no less 
than 274 churches, chapels, and meeting-houses — ^mostly Wesleyan 
and Baptist — in the various islands. 

The total imports into the Colony in 1898 were valued at 
£288,836, of which £170,766 worth came from the United States 
of America and £59,009 from the United Kingdom. I have alluded 
to the sobriety of the natives, and in proof thereof I would mention 
that the annual importation of rum, gin, and other spirits amounts 
to only 85,000 gallons. The average consumption, therefore, per 
head per annum is about half a gallon, this being probably the lowest 
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to be fonnd in any sub-tropical Colony. It may be assumed that 
the natives are quite alive to the evils of an excessive consumption 
of alooholy and are in such matters quite able to take care of them- 
selves. Acoording to the Report of the Colonial Secretary, the 
exports of 1898 were valued locally at £174,860. Of these, 
i£104,900 worth went to the United States, £29,727 to Great 
Britain, and £17,825 to France. 

The most valuable export is that of sponge, and no less than 
1,207,000 lbs. weight of sponge, valued locally at £97,000, were 
exported in 1898. The best sponge is valued at about 40^. a cwt., 
and that of lesser value at about 20^. This interesting fishery 
gives employment to a large number of men and boys, and some 600 
schooners are engaged in it. The sponges are procured from the 
bottom of the sea, where they grow or are formed, adhering to 
rocks ; they are obtained by diving, or by detaching and lifting them 
with a hook in waters varying in depth from three to five fathoms, 
and in their natural state they are covered with a black gelatinous 
animal substance. This used to be removed by burying the 
qwnges in the sand for some days, and then beating them with 
sticks. Now they are kept on the decks of sponging boats for three 
or fonr days, then put into a crawl, after which they are cleaned 
and spread out on the beach until they are bleached, when they 
are trimmed and packed for exportation. The Bahama sponge is 
iiifBrior to the Mediterranean sponge. 

Some of the most beautiful fruits in the world are raised in the 
Bahamas — yiz. pine-apples, oranges, lemons, water-melons, grape 
fruity goava tamarind, Avocada pear, and bananas, and these are 
expoorted in large quantities ; for example, two and a quarter 
mUlions of oranges were shipped in 1898, as well as 215,829 grape 
fruit, which are delicious. Upwards of four million pine-apples 
vere also exported in the same year. A sugar-loaf pine, costiug a 
penny halfpenny, and cut ripe, is far superior to a hot-house pine 
in England, which cannot be obtained for less than a sovereign. 
The Colonial Secretary states that the methods of cultivation of this 
fruit are still shockingly primitive, as many as fifteen or twenty thou- 
nmd plants being sometimes crammed into an acre of rocky ground, 
ind until very lately no fertilisers have been used. When *' full " 
(he pine-apples are cut and carried on the heads of men and women 
to the beach, and shipped in large American sailing vessels. In 
Bu»t cases the fruit is shipped in bulk, and large schooners will 
earry away from eighty to one himdred and fifty thousand pines. 
The condition of the fruit in the lower layers after a vovage of ten 
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days to Baltimore can be better imagined than described. Factories 
for canning pine-apples exist in Nassau and Elenthera. Before 
leaving this subject I may mention with regret that the cultivation 
of the sugar-loaf y which used to be the best pine-apple grown in the 
Bahamas, is dying out. At present the Cuba scarlet pine is being 
grown extensively, assisted by fertilisers. During 1898 and 1899 a 
few steamers as well as large schooners were used for their trans* 
portation, and a good portion of the recent crop has been packed 
and shipped in crates or boxes — a method which eventually will, it 
is hoped, take the place of shipment in bulk. Some experiments 
are being made by the introduction of new plants, which should be 
successful. 

The edible turtle is exceedingly cheap and plentiful. It costs 
only sixpence or sevenpence a pound, and many a London alderman 
would, I am sure, have a good time in Nassau feasting on turtle 
soup and steak during its pleasant winters. A great number of 
turtles are exported to New York. 

Since the abolition of slavery, cotton has ceased to be cultivated 
to any great extent, although plants still thrive in some of the 
islands, notwithstanding the irrepressible ravages of the " cotton- 
bug." The sugar-cane is cultivated in small patches, not for the 
production of sugar, but for chewing purposes. 

The introduction, or rather extended cultivation, of tobacco was 
inaugurated in 1875, and had fair success. Cigars were exported 
for the first time in 1878. The introduction of tomato cultivation 
was commenced in 1875 ; twelve boxes were exported in 1876, and 
in 1879 no fewer than 8,180 boxes were shipped to America. Over 
80,000 cocoa-nut trees were planted in the Bahamas during my 
administration from 1875 to 1881, and these should now be in full 
bearing. 

I am afraid that since that time the cultivation of some of these 
plants and fruits and vegetables has unfortunately fallen into 
desuetude, and that the planters' attention has been withdrawn from 
them to the attractive speculation of sisal fibre, which certainly 
promised at one time to be a magnificent venture. Later reports 
attribute to it a somewhat Will-o'-the-wisp character. I am glad 
to hear, however, direct from the Colony, that the prospects of 
sisal are decidedly improving. Those who selected their land care- 
fully are doing very well, and, with the present troubles in Manila 
are getting handsome prices. The directors of the Bahamas Sisal 
Plantation recently stated that ''our sisal properties in Inagua, 
Abaco and elsewhere are, generally speaking, in an excellent and 
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flonriahing condition, and that with careful and economical man- 
agement in the fatnie, and the price averaging even from £20 to 
£25 per ton (it is now £88), a bright and encouraging retam is in 
WW of the shareholders." This opinion is also held by the Govern- 
ment anthorities, for the Colonial Secretary writes : " The sisal 
industry is being invigorated by the recent rise in prices, and the 
20y000 acres now under cultivation will shortly multiply by tenfold 
the Colony's output of fibre." This is very satisfactory, for, as you 
may have heard, a few years ago the most sanguine anticipations 
were entertained as to the splendid results which would follow from 
the extension of the cultivation of sisal hemp. It was expected that 
the revenue would at least be doubled or even trebled by this 
industry ; but in 1897 only 400 tons were exported, in 1898 559 
toosy and prices rated so low that several companies and other 
entezpziaes interested in it came to utter grief. 

From further reliable information, which I have just received, I 
am justified in stating that the sisal industry in the Bahamas pro- 
miaea after all to be a success. The unfortunate collapse of Mr. 
Qiamberlain*s plantation at Andros, and of some minor ones at 
Abaco, was due chiefly to the selection of lands unsuitable to the 
growth of the plant, and it has naturally had a damaging effect upon 
the industry. This has now been practically overcome by the per- 
aeverance and energy of other companies— notably of the Bahamas 
(Inagna) Sisal Plantation located on thft island of San Salvador, 
where tiie company is cultivating lands purchased from a local 
owner. These lands are well adapted for the growth of the plant, 
and I am informed that the export of fibre this year will conclusively 
pzoive that investments in this industry are neither disappointing 
not nndeairable. The prices, £88 per ton and upwards, which have 
mled throughout 1898 and 1899 are proof that such investments of 
capital are at present, at all events, profitable. The name of Sir 
Ambroee Shea will always be gratefully remembered by Bahamians 
in oonnection with this industry. 

Aa in all the West India Islands, there is no doubt that in the 
Bahamas the wealth and progressive improvement of the Colony 
lapend mainly on the exertions and industry of the people, which, 
if wdl directed and energetic, will result in an increase of native 
ttports. Experience has shown in large countries as well as in 
ike Bahamas that Agricultural Boards, enabled by premia and 
peeoniary assistance to improve the quality and increase the 
foantity of exportable produce, are cheap instruments of tangible 
lienefit to the people. Individual as well as national welfare 
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hinges to a very considerable extent upon agriooltore, and its 
encoorsbgement, therefore, should be an important object of the 
State. There are thousands of acres in the Bahamas fitted for the 
cultivation of citrus fruits, and there is no chance of destructive 
frosts such as occur in Florida, where much English capital has 
from time to time been unfortunately invested. 

I have referred to the equable and delightful winter climate of 
the Bahamas, and no mention of it would be complete without a 
reference to the numerous American and Canadian visitors who 
frequent Nassau between December and March. No fewer than 
100,000 Americans visit Florida every year, notwithstanding that 
the climate and natural attractions of the Bahamas are far superior ; 
whilst as yet only 800 or 1,000 Americans and Canadians visit 
Nassau in the winter, lodging with the greatest comfort at the 
Boyal Victoria Hotel. Another very large hotel, the Colonial, 
accommodating 700 people, and which cost £100,000, has just been 
opened, and there is a fine mail service between Nassau and 
Mamie ; it is much to be desired on every account that this new 
hotel and short sea passage will be the means of attracting many 
more visitors to a most perfect pleasure resort. 

I have had the gratification of making many friends from 
amongst the American visitors, and I especially recall the friendship 
of Dr. William Hutchinson, a most agreeable man and a charming 
writer. " This island of New Providence with its capital, Nassau,*' 
he wrote, " was my first love. For four or five successive winters 
I returned again to its delightful climate, its charming home 
circles of society, and its excellent hotels. Indeed, I became so 
attached to the place that it was a matter of considerable difficulty 
to decide which was most like home to me — this lovely island of 
the sunny sea, or the New England city in which I live." 

Nassau is reached either from New York in three and a half days 
by steamer, or from St. Augustine and Mamie, in Florida, in two 
days and thirty-four hours respectively. In winter there is tri- 
weekly communication with Florida. Anchoring off Hog Island, 
which forms one side of the harbour, the visitor sees a long low- 
land stretching westward until its dark green foliage is lost in the 
sea. Opposite it the ruins of the once great fortress of Fincastle 
and the Water Battery stand out in bold relief. On the left 
stands the lighthouse with its fine lantern, and in the centre are 
the red roofs, spires, and many flagstaffs of the town, which climbs 
up from the shore step by step to a ridge crowned by Government 
House, the Boyal Victoria Hotel, and a range of handsome 
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Beliween the lighthouse and the shore, in fact through- 
out the many isles and cays of the Bahamas, is the most beautiful 
water imaginable, perfectly transparent to a depth of fifty feet or 
more, of dark ultramarine blue or a living emerald green. 

A traveller can live in luxury, says Dr. Hutchinson, at the 
Naasaa hotels for four dollars gold a day, and comfortably at a 
boarding-house for twelve dollars a week. There are numberless 
jaehiSy while horses and carriages are easily obtainable at fair 
prices. A visit to what are called the Sea Gardens is one of the 
first trips made by visitors. These Marine Gardens are made up 
of the most exquisite submerged coral bowers and grottoes 
rivalling the choicest productions of the vegetable world in form 
and ooknir, and it is difficult to believe one's eyes when, looking 
through a water-glass, all their unexpected beauties are revealed 
ibr the first time. The fish that dart about or lie sleeping in these 
eoral caves harmonise well with the general beauty of the scene, for 
their colouring is gorgeous and their motions are extremely graceful. 
Some are yellow, emerald, scarlet, silver, and satin ; others striped, 
ringed, tipped or spotted with all the colours of the rainbow. 

If the visitor is fond of fishing, the inhabitants of these trans- 
parent seas ofier continued delight. They are easily caught in a 
novel way. You bait your hook and drop it down 80, 40, or 50 feet 
through water so clear that you can watch the descent of the 
hook through a water-glass, and see what sort of fish and what 
edkmr you prefer to tempt with the bait. The follower of Izaak 
Walton lowers and lowers away, past a dogfish who is watching for 
nmething better, past a small hammer-headed shark who is watch- 
ing the dogfish, down to where brilliant specimens of the bluefish 
or eqaixrelfish are playing on the sands below. Then with great 
deliberation the tempting bait is placed directly under the nose of 
ttie intended victim ; the bait is seized, and with a jerk and a pull 
up comes the very fish selected, unless, which is often the case, he 
is snapped up on his ascent by the watchful shark or dogfish. 
Bhark-fiahing is also very exciting sport, and sharks outside the 
hirboar are numerous. It is asserted and credited that the 
haiboor itself is guarded by a shark known as the " Harbour 
Master '* which is over fifteen feet in length. This may or may not 
be tme, but I do not think that anyone who has been upset on the 
Bar has ever reached the shore alive, and it cannot be distant more 
ttuui 200 yards. Some of the fish are excellent eating — the market 
or Margate fish, and the Grooper or Garupa, especially so. The 
fisb market is a busy and interesting spot. The bathing at Hog 
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Island and the Eastern Fort is delioious, and for yachtsmen the 
Bahama Islands offer untold attractions. Governor's Harbour, 
Harbour Island, and several other ** Out Islands '* are well worth a 
visit, and in the Biminis is supposed to exist the spring of perpetual 
youth. 

The islands are, notwithstanding the absence of rivers and fresh 
water, very fertile. The principal woods produced are mahogany, 
Ugnum-vitae, mastic, ebony, braziletto, logwood, and satinwood. 
A wood called Horseflesh is in great repute for ships* timbers, being 
hard and practically everlasting. 

Animal life is restricted to the wild cat, raccoon, and iguana. 
Flamingoes with their lovely pink plumage, wild ducks, and snipe 
are plentiful at Andros, and several of the adjacent islands are 
noted for their fine pigeon-shooting. Ambergris is occasionally 
found on the shores of some of the islands, and the pink pearl of 
commerce is frequently discovered in the conch, which forms one 
of the articles of food of the natives. Conch pearls of the value of 
£80 each have been found. The Bahamas have for this reason 
been styled *^ the Land of the Pink Pearl," as I mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper. I will not vouch for the truth of the story 
80 flEur as the dream is concerned, but an old woman declared to me 
in 1879 that on a certain night she had dreamt that she had found 
a pearl. She went to the market the first thing on the following 
morning, and bought a conch for a farthing. On taking it to her 
hut and breaking it open, she actually did find a pearl, which I saw, 
and which she sold to Mr. Hall, the banker, for £15 or £20. 

Nassau has every reason to be proud of her sons, and she has 
produced many legal luminaries. In 1874 Sir William Doyle was 
Chief Justice, and he was promoted to a similar post in Antigua. 
Sir George Anderson, the Attorney-General when I arrived, was 
made Chief Justice of Ceylon, and his son, I believe, has just been 
appointed Chief Justice of Trinidad. Sir Bruce Lockhart Bumside, 
for several years my able Attorney-General, was made Queen's 
Advocate and afterwards Chief Justice of Ceylon ; and the present 
Chief Justice of the Bahamas is that very capable Bahamian, Sir 
Ormond D. Malcolm, who for more than twenty-five years was 
Speaker of the House of Assembly. The late Sir Charles Cameron 
Lees was the son of Sir John Lees, a former Chief Justice of the 
Colony. There are not many, if any, small Colonies which can 
point to such a distinguished roll of names as this in so short a 
period as twenty-five years. 

Nearly all the black people in the Bahamas are peasant pro- 
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prieiois or owners of fishing, tortling, and sponging boats, and they 
are contented with their lot so long as it yields produce sufficient 
for iheir own wants. The largest island of the group, as I have 
said, is Andros, which contains 500 square miles. Part of it is 
unexplored, but it has considerable resources capable of improve- 
ment. In fact the development of the resources of all the islands 
leases much to be desired. An American gentleman once made 
the remark to an acquaintance of mine, *' Why, Andros alone could 
gnpply a great portion of the States with fresh vegetables in 
winteor 1 " The statement is correct, but no such attempt has ever 
been made. The population of Andros still numbers but 8,450 
souls. It only requires enterprise for a number of small industries 
to be created, which singly might not be of much value, but which 
would collectively add greatly to the advantage of the people. 
That enterprise is not yet forthcoming in the Bahamas at all events. 
Over and over again have I told the natives that with the boon of 
freedom comes the corresponding responsibility of labour of some 
kind, without which the advantages of freedom cannot be secured, 
aod that, in whatever rank of Ufe they may be, the path of honest 
persevering labour is the one they must, to some extent, follow. I 
have begged them to remember the high authority which says : *' If 
t man does not work, neither shall he eat," but I fear that all such 
appeals fall on deaf ears. There is no getting them out of the old 
grooves. They are satisfied, and notwithstanding the official state- 
ment that " the peasant population are turning their attention to 
the cultivation of vegetables, oranges, and pine-apples," there 
lemains an almost general ignorance of the mere rudiments of 
improved agriculture, which is not likely to be dispelled for many 
years to come. 

In disorders of the nervous system the doctors say that Nassau 
is one of the most perfect sanitariums in the world. The regular 
temperature, the pleasant social surroundings, the comfortable 
quarters, the enforced abstinence from business cares, so relieve the 
pressure upon overstrained nervous centres that equilibrium and 
their marked improvement and restored health are bound to 
ensue. 

Under all these circumstances you can readily believe me when 
I repeat that I spent six happy years of my life in the Bahamas. 
The Assembly and Council and the people were pleased to say that 
ny administration there was " a brilliant one." They expressed a 
h<^ that " during a prosperous career I should have a kindly recol- 
]»^6aa at times of the far-away isle in which I had gained my first 
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experience as a Colonial Governor.*' That hope was more than 
fulfilled, for I revisited the Bahamas in 1884, and I still retain, and 
ever shall retain, a grateful recollection of those long-past happy 
days. 

My pleasant ta^ is now finished, and it only remains for me to 
express a hope that this account of the Bahamas, imperfect as it is, 
has not been without interest and instruction to those who have 
heard it. I am glad to think that the Royal Colonial Institute 
intends to publish this paper, and that it has thus fallen to my lot 
to bring the Land of the Pink Pearl into greater prominence in this 
direction than it has hitherto enjoyed. 

" Diminutive and distant though it be, 
Obscure and unimportant to the State, 
Yet is this little Colony elate — 
A portion of the British Empire She ! *' 

The Paper was illustrated by a number of limelight views. 

Discussion. 

Sir Augustus J. Adderley, E.C.M.G., said that the island 
which contained the capital, Nassau, was first called Providence by 
a captain who put in there through stress of weather. On its being 
found later on that there was another place of the same name, it was 
re-christened New Providence. The speaker was in favour of the 
continuance of local self-government such as at present obtained. 
The Bahamans were good, honest traders, and would be a credit to 
any community. The cultivation of the sisal fibre would be 
profitable as long as prices could be kept up. It must, however, 
be grown on good land, and by people with capital. The failure of 
Mr. Chamberlain's plantation at Andres was owing to the selection 
of unsuitable land. Mr. Nesbitt was the first to introduce sisal 
cultivation into the islands. Sir John Lees, who served the Colony 
for over thirty years, will chiefly be remembered as having dis- 
covered sponge (a valuable asset of the Colony). 

General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.I.E., 
expressed his gratification with the Paper, which gave a full 
and complete account of the Bahamas. They did not lie in the 
ordinary highway of traffic, and consequently did not get much 
visited by tourists. When he was Governor of Jamacia he paid a 
visit to the Turks and Caicos (which were included in his Governor- 
ship, though they geographically belonged to the Bahamas group), 
where the salt industry was the only one of importance. He 
obtained a view of some of the Bahama Islands, and twice visited 
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Inagna, which was still nearer to Jamaica, and had recommended 
yachtsmen and sportsmen to go there. The wild ponies and cattle 
and the red-breasted flamingoes were especially worthy of notice, 
and the different colours of the fish were also remarkable. As a 
result of Sir William Eobinson's eloquent Paper he hoped that 
many of those present would desire to visit the Bahamas. 

Sir Ghables Walpole thought that Sir WiUiam Bobinson would 
find Nassau much changed since his visit in 1884. The garrison 
had been withdrawn, which had made a great difference to 
society. The barracks had been turned over to the poUce, a force 
reemited after the withdrawal of the military for the maintenance 
of order : and since this, new barracks had been erected for the 
polioe near the gaol, and the old barracks replaced by Mr. Flagler's 
new hotel. The Boyal Victoria had been enlarged and redecorated 
— electric light and lifts had been put in, and the prices raised. 
He was afraid $i a day would not cover the cost of living there 
now ; it would have to be multiplied by three. There was every 
pioBpect of the Bahamas increasing in prosperity by leaps and 
bonnds. Its growing popularity as a health resort would bring 
money into the place, and it had a great future in its fruit trade 
and the sisal industry. Owing to the repeated ''cold snaps" in 
Florida, orange-growing there was of a precarious character, but in 
the Bahamas, protected as it was by the Gulf Stream, which runs 
through the Florida Channel, the climate had comparatively Uttle 
variation in temperature. There were no frosts, and the orange 
groves had nothing to fear from the cold. People were now 
planting orange stocks and grafting sweet oranges and grape fruit, 
for which there was an unlimited demand in the United States. 
Sisal had had a chequered fortune. It began by being boomed as a 
gold mine, and people planted it in all sorts of soil, good, bad, and 
indifferent. Much British capital had been lost in planting sisal in 
places where it would not grow to any size, and, owing to over- 
production in other places, especially in Yucatan, prices had dropped, 
and only those estates where the soil was good and the access was 
easy to the port of shipment could live. It could be delivered 
f.o.b. for about £12 per ton, and so long as prices did not fall 
below £16 or £16 per ton there was still a good margin of profit. 
What had, however, mainly contributed to the present satisfactory 
position of the industry was the recent war between the United States 
and Spain, as in consequence of the troubles in the Philippines tlie 
export of Manila hemp had practically ceased. Sisal could not 
compete with Manila, and when the Manila industry was revived 
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the present high prices would taXL and sisal would have to struggle 
again for its existence. It was to be hoped, however, that it 
would have obtained such a grip on the market that it would main- 
tain a steady price of £20 a ton, in which case there is undoubtedly 
money in it. 

The Bight Hon. the Eabl of Stamford said that the Bahamas 
had a great future before them if the inhabitants would only profit 
by agricultural education and obtain a better acquaintance with a 
diversification of industries and co-operation. It was pleasant to 
live in a land where there was always sunshine. 

The Ghaibuan (Sir Nevilb Lubbock, E.C.M.O.), in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Sir William Bobinson, said the Bahamas were a 
delightful resort for tourists and those who were fond of fishing. 
Manila hemp, being a finer fibre than sisal, would always command 
better prices. The settlement of the Philippines would not be long 
delayed, and as there were large stocks of hemp in Manila their 
release must tend to cause a glut in the market and seriously affect 
the price obtainable for sisal. It was therefore, in his opinion, a 
rash thing for the people of the Bahamas to increase their 
cultivation so enormously as we had been told they had done. 
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FIFTH OBDINAEY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifth Oidinary General Meeting of the Session was held a 
^ the Whitehall Booms, Hdtel M6tropole, on Tuesday, March 18; 
1900, when a paper on " A School of Tropical Medicine/' was read 
by Patrick Manson, Esq., M.D., F.B.G.P., LL.D., G.M.G. (Medical 
Adviser to the Colonial OfSce). 

Bir Henry J. Joordain, E.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Insti- 
tute, presided* 

llie Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
oonfirmedy and it was announced that since that Meeting 23 
Fellows had been elected, viz. Besident, 14 Non-Besident. 

Besident Fellows : — 



Qmrrq^ W. AUen, K.CLE., Stopford W. W, Brooke, Major William E. 
dugprnan, Sidney B, Farrar, Barry W, Jacobs, Penry Vaughan Morgan, 
Alderman WalUr Vaughan Morgan, Jtdius C. Prince, James F. A, Stopford, 

Non-resident FeUows : — 

Xmanua B, BelUios, C.M.G. {Bong Kong), Evelyn D, Berrington {Rhodesia), 
Jokn F. Cream {Qdld Coast Colony), Alexander Downe, M.LM.E., J.P, (New 
Semih Waiei), Hon. Richard S. Baynes, M.L,C. (Western Australia), W, A, 
Siekmant B,8c. {New Bnmewiek), Zebina Lane (Western Australia), Leslie 
CNeale (Bhodeeia), Borace OxleyjCape Colony), J, B, Patterson (Uganda), 
EeiOand Porter (Ceylon), Waiter E. Richards (Rhodesia), F, Crosbie Roles 
[CeyUm), Jamea T. Walker (New South Wales). 

It was also announced that Donations to the Library of books, 
i&aps, Ac., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
£ngdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
ottienu 

Thb Chaibman : I have to announce with extreme regret that 
Ijord Loch is unable to be with us and preside this evening. He 
hid folly intended to be present, but late last evening his doctors 
pontivdy forbade him to come out. I am thus called upon, at the 
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last moment, to tako his place. Dr. Manson has consented to 
favour us with an address on a most interesting subject, and I 
would take this opportunity of congratulating him, on behalf of the 
Institute, upon the honour which Her most Gracious Majesty has 
recently conferred upon him. 
Dr. Manson then read his paper on 



A SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

A STRiKiNQ feature in modem civilisation is the attention that is 
now bestowed on publio health. The individual man has always 
been sufficiently solioitous about his own health, but it is only 
recently that he has taken seriously to care about the health of his 
neighbour. Not that nowadays we really care more for our neigh- 
bours than our ancestors did; we do so only, or principally, 
because science and experience have taught us that if our neigh- 
bour fall sick, sooner or later, and in consequence of this, we 
ourselves will suffer in body or estate. 

In this way it has come about that those who have made it 
their business in life to care for the health of the community — the 
physician and his satellites — are gradually getting a voice in the 
management of the affairs of the country, and acquiring no incon- 
siderable share of that power and influence hitherto practically 
monopolised by the priest, the lawyer, the soldier, the courtier, the 
capitalist, and the professional politician. The public health now 
occupies no inconsiderable proportion of the time of the Legislature, 
and the care of it absorbs not an unimportant share of the publio 
revenues. And deservedly so ; for such has been the progress in 
medical science and practice that this expenditure of time and 
money is more than justified and repaid. Witness the sub- 
stantial increase in the average duration of human life in civilised 
countries ; the diminution of pain, the obviation of deformity, the 
saving of time by averted illness and the general increase of 
physical comfort and weU-being ! Hitherto, these boons conferred 
on mankind by medical science have been, in great measure, 
confined to European nations and to North America. The time 
has now come when they should be extended to other nations and 
countries. 

The position of influence and power which is gradually being 
conceded to my profession has been attained through no violent 
blood-stained revolution or cunning intrigue, but has come to it 
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purely in virtae of the public's appreciation of the public's interests, 
the recognition by the public that the physician is one of its most 
valuable servants. Concurrently with the increase of medical 
power and influence there has been a corresponding increase in 
medical cares, in the range of medical knowledge, and, as a con- 
sequence, in the extent of medical studies. In feict, the range and 
amount of modern medical knowledge, and the number of ways in 
which it can be usefully applied, are so vast that it is no longer 
possible for any single individual to assimilate and apply them to 
the best advantage. Perforce, in order to overtake its studies and 
perform efficiently its duties, the medical profession has had to 
subdivide ; one set of men devoting themselves to one department 
of professional knowledge and practice, another to another — 
specialising, as it is called. Such a splitting up has its disad- 
vantageSy tending as it must to narrowness of view and occasion- 
ally to abuse. It is unavoidable, however. Time was, and that 
not so long ago, when a good-sized portmanteau would have held 
all the medical books worth reading, and all the drugs and surgical 
instruments worth using. But let anyone visit a well-stocked 
modem medical library — that of the Boyal College of Surgeons for 
example — and let him contemplate the miles of books, acres of 
weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies ; * let him contemplate the 
armamentarium of the modem surgeon, the machinery of the sani- 
tarian, the collections of the pharmacologist, and then ask himself 
if ''any mortal mixture of earth's mould " could possibly assimilate 
or even read the huge accumulations of printed matter, understand 
and apply all these instruments, all this apparatus, and all these 
drugs. Specialisation in medicine is unavoidable ; the organs of 
the body, the forms of disease, social groupings, geographical con- 
siderations, individual predilection or aptitude, one circumstance or 
another determining the particular line of each speciaUty and 
specialist. 

Climate is a potent feictor in the grouping and distribution of 
animals and plants. It has an equally potent influence in the 
grouping of diseases which, as modem science has amply shown, 
are, in the great majority of instances, but the effects of 
animals or plants parasitic in, or on, or living near the human 
body. 

It is found that though the torrid, the temperate, and the frigid 
zones have certain diseases in common, each zone has something 
pathological which is peculiar to itself, or peculiarly prevalent 
there. This circumstance is the basis for the specialisation of the 
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tropical group of disease. The speciality is based on a natural 
division of diseases, a division which, in the case of the tropics at 
all events, has to be recognised in practice, and which, if we are to 
do full justice to the claims of diseases, of those who sujffer from 
them, and of our national interest, we have to meet by special 
educational arrangements. 

In the short time at my disposal I propose to say a few words 
about some of the tropical diseases, to indicate their importance, to 
show why it is that they are tropical, and in the course of so doing 
endeavour to make clear the necessity for a special system of study 
as applied to these diseases, and finally to point out how, in my 
opinion, sach a system of study can, under existing medical arrange- 
ments, be best carried out. 

In the tropics, as elsewhere, a certain form of disease may be 
more prevalent in one place than another, and vice verses Taken 
as a whole, the leading tropical diseases are as follows, enumerated 
in the order of their importance : — 



Endemic • . . -{ 



Epidemic 



/Malaria. 

Dysentery. 

Chronic enteritis (diarrhoea). 

Ankylostomiasis. ^ 

Beri-beri. 

Filariasis. 

Leprosy. 
^Sloughing Phagedena (ulcer). 

Cholera. 

Plague. 
.Yellow fever. 



These are by no means the only tropical diseases — ^£ar firom it ; 
they are perhaps the principal, but there is a long list besides 
which I do not give, but each item of which, none the less, requires 
special study. The diseases enumerated suffice to show to some 
degree the range of what the tropical practitioner has to over- 
take. 

The endemic diseases, although individual attacks may as a rule 
be of little danger as regards life, yet, inasmuch as they are always, 
and nearly universally, in operation, and inasmuch as they may be 
repeated in the same individual over and over again, are attended 
by a far greater aggregate amount of death and sufiEering, and are 
therefore infinitely more important than the epidemic diseases, 
deadly though the latter may be. 

Chief of^ these endemic diseases is n^laria, |t i^ the great 
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disease of the tropics. It is the principal cause of sickness and 
death there, and of social stagnation. It is the king there, and, 
like some bmtal tyrant, it blasts its subjects and its kingdom. It, 
and practically it alone, is the reason why Africa is the Dark 
Continent; why some, in fact most, of the fairest and most fertile 
regions of the earth are but howling wildernesses covered with 
worthless jangle and inhabited only by wild beasts and a sprinkling 
of wilder men. Five millions die annually of fever, principally 
malarial, in British India alone. That figure, heavy though it be, 
conveys no idea of the amount of suffering, of invalidism and 
poverty entailed on India by this one disease. Over one-third of 
oar soldiers there, European and native, suffer annually from 
malaria. Apply this proportion to the whole civil population, and 
we can get some idea of the aggregate amount of suffering malaria 
means to India. It is even worse in this respect with many other 
tropical countries. When we describe a tropical country as " un- 
heiJthy" we really mean that it is malarious.- West Africa is 
unhealthy. Apart from humanitarian considerations, see what this 
fact means to our Colonies in tropical Africai It more than 
doubles the cost of government. Here is a tabid kindly prepared 
for me by Mr. Turton, of the Colonial Office. It shows the invalid- 
ings and deaths during the year 1896 among* the Government 
servants in one of our West African Colonies — thp Gold Coast. Of 
176 European officers, 25 were invalided to Europe and elsewhere, 
10 died within the Colony, 6 of those invalided died after leaving 
the Colony in consequence of diseases contracted there ; thus 
l)etween death and invaliding the services of 28*4 per cent, of the 
Colonial officials were lost to this 'Government. The death-rate 
ins 86'2 per thousand — about 1 in 10. 

BsTuw or EuROFiAN Officers m tab Gold Coast Colokt within 

THB Year 1896. 

In the Colcny. 

hrt of whose fidrrioo was within the previous year . « » . . I4d 
Who anived on their first tour of service ..... i . 33 
ftM nambar of officers in the Colony within the year .... 176 

Who left ihe CoUmyt or diedt vnthm the year. 

On leave of abaenoe . • • • 89 

InTalidftd 26 

For Causes other than leave, invaliding, transfer, &c 5 

For other West African Colonies, settlements, protcx^torates, &c. . . 6 
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Died. 



Within the CJolony . 

After leaving the Colony invalided 



10 
5 



BxTUBN OF Officers who have been Invalided from the Gold Coast 

COLOIVY WITHIM THE YeAR 1896. 





Date on which the officer left the 


Cause fen: which the officer was 


No. 


Gold Coast 


Invalided 


1 


January 19 ... . 


Malarial fever 


2 


,, 29 








Remittent fever 


8 


M 29 








*t t» 


4 


February 16 








»* t» 


6 


„ 26 








; HaBmoptysis 


6 


„ 26 . 








Dysentery 


7 


» 29 








Cerebral anasmia 


8 


„ 29 . 








DebiUty 


9 


„ 29 








Intermittent fever 


10 


March 3 • 








; Remittent fever 


11 


,, 20 








II II 


12 


„ 30 








>i »i 


13 


April 13 . 








II II 


14 


„ 13 , 










II II 


15 


» 18 , 










" " 


16 


» 20 , 










' i» »» 


17 


June 3 , 










II II 


18 


n 27 . 










»» II 


19 


July 14 . 










Neuritis Peripheral 


20 


„ 21 , 










Hasmoptysis 


21 


August 7 . 












22 


„ 18 








Jaundice and malaria cachexia 


23 


„ 18 








Remittent fever 


24 


September 30 . 








' Anaemia 


25 


November 13 








' Malarial cachexia 


26 


December 16 








; Locomotor ataxy 



"SoTE,— Correction to the aborr. It has been discovered that No. 21 was not Invalided on 
August 7, therefore the Dumber iuvalided will be 25 and not 26. 

Return op Officers wno were Invalided and Died Subsequent to their 
Departure from the Gold Coast, within the Year 1896. 



No. 



1 
2 
8 
4 
5 



Date on which 
the oflQcer left 
the Gold Coast 



January 17 

M 29 

February 16 

25 

April 13 



Date of 
death 



January 20 
February 3 
I, 16 
June 2 
April 18 



Place where it occurred 



At sea off Sierra Leone 

At sea off Cape Palmas 

At sea off Elmina 

London 

At sea off Sierra Leone 



Cause for which the 
ofOcer WM invalidod 



Malarial fever 
Bemittent fever 

II II 

Blackwater fever 
Bemittent fever 
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Bbtubh ov Offzcebs who have Died in the Gold Coast Colony within 

THE Year 1896. 



Xo. 


Date of deat 

1 


h 


Place at which it 
occurred 


Cause 


1 


January 1 


Accra 


Remittent fever 


2 


» 17 


a 


»» 




>» 


3 


February 6 




j» 




i " 


4 


7 




Eevitta . 




Malanal fever 


5 


M 12 . 




Accra 




»» 


G 


„ 24 . 




1 




Malarial— Remittent 


7 


March 13 




Elmina . 




Remittent fever 


8 


Jane 26 . 




»» ' 




Gastritis 


9 


f« 30 . • 




Minnebah 


Bronchial catarrh 


10 


September 15 . 




Addah 


Remitteut fever 



Statement Showino the Pebcentaoe of the European Officers who were 
js the Gold Coast Colony within the Year 1896, and who werb either 
Ixtalidsd, OB Died in the Colony, or were Invalided and Died en 
boutb to Europe or Other Places situated without the Colony. 



Total oamberof 

Smopean offloen 

in tne Colony 

within 

the year 



176 
Per 1,000 . . 



Invalided to 

Knroi)e niid 

elsewhere 



Rate 

per 

cent. 



25 



14*204 



— 142040 



Died 

withiu the 

Colony 



10 



Rate 

per 

cent. 



5-682 



Died 
after 

leaving 
tlio 

Colony 



— 56-820 



Rate 

per 

cent. 



2-840 
28-400 



Total rate per cent, of deatha in the Colony and after leaving it . 8*63S 
Per 1,000 86-220 

The Gold Coast is but an average specimen of our other tropical 
African Colonies and Protectorates. The figures which I have given 
mean that, what with death and invaliding and the necessity for 
frequent leave of absence to Europe in order to avert disease, in 
these Colonies two men have to be employed to do the work of one, 
lad that to induce them to accept employment these two men have 
etch to get double pay. It means that that continuity of work and 
accumulation of personal experience which are so necessary for 
saccessful government and administration are almost impossible. 
It means that Government is robbed of many of its best servants 
just as they are becoming valuable. It means an enormous 
iinancial drain on a sorely handicapped community. In the face of 
theee figures it is difficult to see how such Colonies can get along 
It alL Malaria is a rope round their necks, and the fact that they 
continue to exist, some of them to prosper even in spite of it, is 
testimony to their intrinsic value and eloquent testimony as to 
what mig^t be made of them and what they would blossom into 
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were this ever-floating cloud of maJaria that hangs over them 
dispelled. 

Can this cloud by any practicable means be dissipated? My 
answer to this question and to the same question as regards all the 
other diseases I have enumerated is, emphatically, " Yes." 

'' What ! *' I can imagine someone saying. " Disease arises from 
climate : can you change the climate of a continent ? " My 
answer to that is '' No. But disease does not arise from climate. 
This is a common and most misleading fallacy. Disease may be 
influenced by, but it cannot be caused by climate. Disease is caused 
by beasts and plants, and we have dominion over these. To 
compete successfully with beasts and plants all we require is know- 
ledge, and the skill, the will, and the opportunity to apply it. We 
can cut down the mightiest oak, and we can draw forth leviathan 
with a hook. If we can do this, surely we can subdue the feeble 
bacterial and the feeble protozoal germs of disease." 

The first thing necessary towards effecting this consummation is 
knowledge of the disease germ. Let us take stock of what we know 
about one of these, the malarial germ, for example, and see how we 
stand as regards this, the cause of the principal disease of the 
Tropics. We can see this germ in the blood of its victim ; we 
can remove it from one human being, transfer it and grow it in 
another; we can kill it at will; and we now know how, under 
natural conditions, it is acquired and spread. 

Let me explain. It is worth while doing so, for the underlying 
principles which govern the distribution, the propagation, the 
acquisition, and the suppression of malaria equally apply to most 
of, if not to all, the Tropical diseases I have enumerated. 

As I have hinted, the germ of malaria lives in the human blood. 
It can be readily seen there if suitable methods of examination be 
employed. I have a malarial patient in whose blood I find this 
germ. I remove a few drops of his blood by inserting the needle of 
a hypodermic syringe into one of his veins. I inject the blood so 
removed into one of my own veins. In the course of a week or ten 
days I am almost sure to develop malarial fever, and, if I am not 
too ill to use my microscope, I can find with the utmost certainty 
malaria germs by the million in my blood. There they will live 
and multiply for an indefinite period, unless I choose to kill them. 
This experiment I can perform successfully in any country and in 
any climate. " In any country, or climate,*' I fancy I hear some- 
one say ; ** why then, if this germ be the cause of malaria, is 
malaria not to be found in every country and climate ? " The 
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answer to that question is interesting, for it explains the pecoliar 
geographical limitations of many, perhaps of most, tropical diseases. 
Observe, I used a hypodermic needle and syringe in my experiment. 
I used artificial means. These means were but a crude and incom- 
plete imitation of the natural process. As regards the malarial 
parasite, the natural hypodermic needle and syringe is the mosquito. 
This insect abstracts the parasite from one human being, injects it 
into other human beings, and so spreads malaria. Thus maJaria is 
acquired under natural conditions only when and where the 
mosquito is to be found, that is to say, in the Tropics and in the 
warm seasons of higher latitudes. The geographical distribution of 
malaria is therefore determined by the geographical distribution of 
the mosquito. 

Again, I can imagine some one saying : " This surely cannot be 
true. I have often been bitten by mosquitoes, but I have never had 
fever.** " Very likely," I reply, " but you forget one of the con- 
ditions of my experiment. My hypodermic syringe was filled with 
blood from a patient who was at the time sufiering from malaria, 
and who had the germ of malaria living and floating about in his 
blood. The mosquito which bit you had not previously fed on such 
a germ-laden subject, very probably had never sucked human 
blood before. It could not therefore have given you malaria, any 
more than a bite of a healthy dog could give you hydrophobia." 

Moreover, there are mosquitoes and mosquitoes, hundreds of 
species ; fortunately for mankind, it is only a limited number of 
species that are effective transmitters of the malarial germ. It so 
happens that the malarial germ, after it has been ingested by the 
mosquito, has to leave the insect's stomach, pass into its tissues, 
undergo many evolutionary changes there, and finally find its way 
to the poison gland of the insect, and so to the human body when 
the mosquito proceeds to make its next meal on a human victim. 
The mosquito does not act exactly in the way my hypodermic 
qrringe did. It does not spew up the blood it has imbibed, and with 
it the parasites contained in this blood. It is not in this way that it 
injects and transmits malaria. It injects the transformed parasite in 
the droplet of venom, which it emits through its proboscis every time 
it bites a man. The natural process is therefore not one of direct 
inoculation, as in the experiment with the hypodermic syringe. 

Fortunately, the malarial germ will not thrive and pass through 
the changes I have indicated in every kind of mosquito ; therefore 
it is that only certain species are dangerous, and only such individual 
insects of these particular species as have previously fed on human 
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blood whioh at the time contained malaria parasites. Happily, the 
distribution of these dangerous kinds of mosquito is limited. 

Still I fancy I hear objections. Some are saying : " There is 
plenty, or used to be plenty of malaria in England, in the fen 
county, for example, but there are no mosquitoes in England. If 
the mosquitoes be the transmitter of malaria, how explain our 
English malaria ? " This objection I meet with a flat contradiction. 
There are plenty of mosquitoes in England, at least seven kinds, 
only in England they are called '' gnats." 

Again, I hear: ''How, if there are mosquitoes, or gnats, in 
England, and mosquitoes be the cause of maliuia, how account for 
the fact that in recent years indigenous malaria has disappeared 
from the land ? " There is probably a combination of reasons for 
this. In the first place, in consequence of improvements in 
agriculture and extensive drainage, the breeding-places of the mos- 
quito, that is to say, stagnant pools, are fewer and more restricted 
in area than formerly ; consequently, mosquitoes are fewer, and the 
chance of being bitten by them is correspondingly diminished. In 
the second place, because of the cheapening of quinine, and the 
increased appreciation of the value and use of this drug, there are 
fewer malarial subjects for mosquitoes to draw germs from. Quinine 
kills the germ as surely as arsenic kills the rat. By these two 
means — drainage and the extended use of quinine — the tide has 
been turned against the malarial germ in England, and it has 
gradually disappeared from the country, just as the wolf and the 
wild boar have disappeared. 

See now what dominion this knowledge of the malaria germ 
gives us over the disease. We have it in our power absolutely to 
avert malaria ; and this we can do in many ways, founding our 
methods on our knowledge of the habits of the germ and of the 
transmitter of the germ — that is, the mosquito. As of old, we can 
kill the germ in the human host by quinine. '' This is nothing 
new," you may say. True, but the appreciation of its importance 
as regards the spread of malaria is new. We now know that 
malaria is a communicable, a catching disease ; and we now know, 
what we did not formerly believe, that a malarial patient is a source 
of danger to his neighbours. It is therefore of importance to give 
quinine to the malarial patient ; not for his own sake merely, but 
for the sake of his neighbour as well, to whom he is a continual 
source of danger through the mosquitoes that may feed upon him 
and so transmit his germs. Malaria could be stamped out in a 
community by all-round free drugging with quinine. After a month 
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or two the snpply of infected blood would have come to an end, and 
consequently there would be no more infected mosquitoes. That 
is one way of exterminating malaria. Another is to cause all 
Tn^l^iriftlq to sleep imder mosquito nets, or in mosquito houses. 
The mode of action of this method would be practically the same 
as the former. Mosquitoes could not become infected ; their bites 
would be harmless. A third method is to cause the uninfected to 
live in mosquito-proof houses and sleep in mosquito-proof beds. 
By so doing they could not become infected, and the parasites 
would tend to die out for want of fresh hosts. A fourth way is to 
kill by difiEerent kinds of culicicides all mosquitoes entering the 
house. A fifth method is to destroy the mosquito larvas before 
they reach maturity and the biting stage. This can be done by 
drainage, or by poisoning the mosquito pools. Lastly, malaria 
may be stamped out by the combined application of all these 
methods ; and it is probable that such a combination will be the 
method adopted in the future, so soon as the public have been 
educated up to the point of wishing for, of paying for, and of apply- 
ing the means of protection science has now placed at their dis- 
posaL 

Oar existing knowledge of the causes of some of the other 
trofdcal diseases I enumerated is almost, if not quite, as complete 
as thftt of which we can boast of in the case of malaria. My time 
win not permit of my taking similar stock of our knowledge of 
those other diseases. Unfortunately, there are still not a few of 
ifboBe causes we are as yet in ignorance, and which, in consequence 
of this ignorance, we are absolutely powerless to prevent or to cure. 
But it must not be concluded from this that the lacking knowledge is 
unattainable. Let us take heart from the history of the progress of 
oar knowledge of malaria. It is only twenty years since the malaria 
germ was discovered, only two years since the action of the mosquito 
in transmitting the germ was revealed. When full knowledge of 
the causes and modes of propagation of these other tropical diseases 
does come, we will get with this knowledge, sooner or later, the power 
that knowledge confers. 

Meanwhile we must make the best use possible of such know- 
ledge as we do already possess. We must take care that the 
tzopieal medical practitioner shall be placed in full possession of 
everything that is known about the causes, about the diagnosis, 
and about the management of tropical disease. We must spread 
this knowledge, so that many besides the physician may acquire 
it; we must popularise it, so that those who cotdd benefit thereby 
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may be willing to accept and to co-operate in its practical appli* 
cation. This last is a most important matter. Unless you 
get people willing to receive them there is really very little 
use in offering sanitary privileges or trying to carry out sani- 
tary measures. I recollect very well how, some years ago, in 
Hong Eong an elaborate system of drainage and of modem 
municipal sanitation was supplied to the Chinese. Water taps, 
traps, drains, ventilators and all the rest of it were placed at their 
disposal. The Chinese turned the water taps on, but they were too 
lazy to shut them ; naturally, the supply of water calculated to last 
for a year was exhausted before the year was half over. The traps 
had gratings which had been placed over the traps to prevent their 
being choked ; gratings and traps were ruthlessly removed to facili- 
tate the escape of domestic rubbish. To give these things to 
Chinamen unappreciative of their purpose and ignorant of their 
use, was like giving a monkey a fiddle. They did not understand 
them and they broke them. Before applying sanitary measures to 
a community the most important thing is that that conununity be 
intellectually in a position to appreciate them. It is the old story 
of taking the horse to the water ; you can do that, but you cannot 
make him drink. One thing you can do, however — ^you can make 
him thirsty. And so with the public and sanitation. You must 
by some process of education make the public long for sanitary 
draughts. Then it will not only accept them, but it will clamour 
for them, very likely abuse the Government for not giving them, 
and, most important result of such judicious education, be willing 
to pay for them. This is the frame of public mind we must try to 
develop in relation to malaria and other tropical diseases. 

I am sure the Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute will be 
pleased to learn that the Colonial Office authorities are alive to the 
practical importance of these recent developments of what I may 
designate malariology, and also to the importance of educating the 
public towards adopting the measures of protection so plainly in- 
dicated thereby. The Colonial Office has already, in conjunction with 
the Boyal Society, sent a commission to Cenkal Africa and to the 
West Coast, to study malaria on the spot ; it has now authorised 
me to make, in conjunction with the London School of Tropical Me- 
dicine, an experiment on the practicability of preventing malaria, 
in intensely malarial localities, by practicable and easily applied 
means. This experiment has a double purpose — that which I have 
stated — the other being the demonstration in an easily understood 
and irrefutable manner that the mosquito carries malaria, so that 
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the public shall be educated thereby, up to the point of being willing 
and eager to adopt the measures necessary and suitable for self- 
protection. 

It is perhaps unwise to prophesy before the event, especially as 
to the results of biological experiment ; but in this instance I feel so 
confident about what the results will be, that I shall venture to 
anticipate and to describe the experiments about to be instituted. 

A hat, such a hut as would be suitable for the European to live 
in in Tropical Africa, is to be erected in the most malarial part of 
the Boman Gampagna available. The hut is to be furnished with 
wire-gauze door and window screens and other devices to render it 
mosquito proof. Two skilled observers and their two servants are 
to live in this hut from May till October of this year — that is, 
during the entire malarial season. Of course, they will be at liberty 
to go where they like during the day, but from an hour before 
sunset to an hour after sunrise they are to be in the hut. Now if 
these men escape from fever it will be absolute proof that by very 
simple and inexpensive means the human body can be protected 
from the malaria germ, for, as regards the spot in the Boman 
Gampagna selected for the experiment, I may state that to sleep 
there unprotected but for one night is regarded by the Eomans as 
tantamount to contracting a malarial fever, and that too of a 
virulent type. 

The seoond experiment is to be as follows : — Laboratory bred 
mosquitoes, that is mosquitoes raised from the egg in the laboratory, 
and which have had no opportunity of picking up malaria germs in 
the haunts of malaria, are to be fed in Home on patients in whose 
blood the benign tertian malaria parasite has been ascertained by 
the microscope to be present. These mosquitoes are to be trans- 
ported to London, fed on vegetable juices till such time as we know 
that the malaria germs shall have arrived at the venom gland. The 
insects are then to be liberated in a small mosquito house in which 
one Of more Englishmen who have never left this country are to 
sleep. We expect that in about ten days after this these Enghshmen 
will develop malarial fever, and that we shall find the malaria 
pUBasite in their blood. There is no danger from this experiment, 
as the type of malaria parasite we propose experimenting with is 
QOi virolent and is easily killed by quinine. 

Similar experiments have been successfully made before, so 
that for the malariologist positive results, provided the proper 
emditions are complied with, are a foregone conclusion. But the 
experiments have never been combined in the crucial way proposed* 
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or carried out in what I might call so dramatic a way and in a 
manner so calculated to carry conviction to our countrymen at 
home and abroad. Should they eventuate in the way we believe 
they will, this will encourage the Colonial Office to go forward in 
the direction now clearly indicated, and will prepare those for 
whose education the experiments are intended to adopt such 
measures as experts may devise for protection from malaria. 

I may add that we have already secured volunteers for these 
what some may consider somewhat dangerous experiments. The 
volunteers, needless to say, have faith in the mosquito-malaria 
theory. 

Another point which demands attention from the profession and 
the public is connected with the diffusion of epidemic tropical 
diseases. In olden times, when the communication between 
places far apart was slow and infrequent, epidemic disease spread 
with difficulty, because during the long voyage the infected either 
died or recovered, and the infection came to an end before the port 
was reached. It is otherwise in our days, for not only is communi- 
cation enormously multiplied, but voyages are shortened, and con- 
sequently the risk of the diffusion of epidemic disease proportionately 
increased. Witness the remarkable extension of plague during the 
past few years ; for the first time it has appeared in South America 
and Australia. Even in minor disea'&es a similar extension is being 
brought about by rapid travel. That Tropical American pest, the 
chigger, has, within the memory of living men, been carried 
to West Africa, has spread all over Tropical Africa, has found its 
way to the East Coast, and is now apparently about to invade 
India. It is more than likely that by the importation of suitable 
species of mosquitoes into those tropical paradises, the Pacific 
Islands, which have hitherto enjoyed absolute immunity from 
malaria, malaria will appear in them, as has already happened 
in the case of Mauritius and Beunion. The Old World gave 
cholera to the New. What guarantee have we that the New will 
not reciprocate by a return gift of yellow fever ? An invasion of 
the crowded cities of Tropical Asia by yellow fever would be a 
calamity terrible to contemplate. Beri-beri, hitherto a disease of 
the tropics, has been introduced even into England. These facts, 
and many similar which I could cite, indicate a field of study and 
of practical sanitation which ought not to be ignored. 

To meet all the obligations as regards tropical medicine that a 
conscientious desire to discharge our duties imposes upon us, the 
first and most obvious step is to provide an institution, or institu- 
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tioDSy where an adequate knowledge of tropical diseases may be 
aoqniied. The subject can be taught as yet only by a few, for the 
sabjeot as yet is known in a practical way only by a few. Oppor- 
tusities for a living, working acquaintance with the germs of 
tropical disease and with the diseases themselves can be obtained 
only where such diseases are to be found ; and as teachers are few 
and scattered in the native haunts of these diseases it follows that, 
as regards the location of the teaching institutions, they must be 
placed in those two or three places where pupils, diseases, and 
teachers can all be brought together. In this country there are 
only two or three such places. One is Netley, our great military 
hoqntal and military medical school. For many reasons this ad- 
mirable institution is not available to the general public. Liverpool, 
a centre of much of our tropical trade, offers another and good 
opportonity. But it is especially in London, where teachers, 
diseaBeSy and pupils mostly congregate, that such a school should be 
j^aoed. Such an institution, thanks in great measure to the 
stateamanlike instinct of our present Colonial Secretary, his 
appreoiAtion of what is needed and how to set about supplying the 
need, to the enterprise of the Seamen's Hospital Society, and to the 
liberality of the general public, we now have in London. Our 
London school has been in existence only since last October, but 
Biieh is the appreciation of the importance of the object it is trying 
to attain that already fifty students have passed through its 
portalfl. 

The scheme of teaching at this school has been carefully thought 
oat For obvious reasons it is applicable only to men who have 
aheady graduated in medicine. There are systematic lectures in 
which the theory of tropical disease is taught. There are practical 
demonstrations on patients in the hospital attached to the school. 
Above ally there are systematic demonstrations by a skilled patholo- 
gist with special knowledge of tropical diseases. Each disease germ 
is in its turn demonstrated and studied. The student is made 
bmiliar with all its operations. He is taught to find it, to follow 
up its development, to recognise its pathological effects, to study it, 
in bet, as an object of natural history, which is the only true and 
sdentifio way of obtaining an adequate grasp of the basis and 
nature of disease. 

I have no doubt that, ere many years are over, the fifty men who 
have passed through our school will have done much for the benefit 
of their faUow-ereatures ; much which, but for the school, would 
have been left undone ; that some of them will have advanced 
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materially the common stock of knowledge of tropical disease ; and 
that, directly or indirectly, they will in one way or another have 
contributed to the material prosperity of oxxi Tropical ColonieSi and 
indirectly to that of the Mother Country. I hope much from this 
movement. 

As yet the school is in its infiaincy and requires fostering ; but I 
make bold to say that it will thrive, and that it will do more for our 
Tropical Colonies than any measure yet devised for their benefit. 
That is a strong statement, not too strong, however, in my opinion. 
This school strikes, and strikes effectively, at the root of the principal 
difficulty of most of these Colonies — disease. It will cheapen govern- 
ment, and make it more efficient. It will encourage and cheapen com- 
mercial enterprise. It will conciliate and foster the native. Think 
for a moment what would be the result were we to banish malaria 
from such a place as the Gold Coast. Why, the Colony would go for- 
ward in prosperity by leaps and bounds. '* Banish malaria ! " you will 
say, " impossible.'* Not so. I have shown you how it has been done, 
and how it can be done. I have Uved for long periods, thirteen years 
in one instance, six in another, in what, at one time, were regarded 
as two of the many so-called '' white men's graves " — Amoy and 
Hong Eong. During one of our early Chinese wars a British 
regiment was stationed on a little island in the harbour of Amoy. 
In this same island, many years later, I had my home. The regi- 
ment I refer to was nearly wiped out by malaria and other tropical 
diseases, as the tombstones in the little graveyard bear witness to 
to this day. But in all my thirteen years in Amoy I had only one 
slight attack of fever, and none of my family suffered in that way. 
In Hong Eong in the early forties, and for a good many years after 
its occupation by the British, the annual mortality among our troops 
from malaria and other tropical diseases was from 25 to 80 per cent., 
some years even more. Yet when I lived in Hong Eong in the 
eighties, I never had an attack of malaria, nor had any of my family, 
and the total mortality from all causes among the garrison 
was something like 5 per 1,000 only. The terrible mortality of 
the early years of British occupation of Amoy and Hong Eong 
arose from ignorance. The comparative salubrity of later years 
arose from experience ; and now that we can supplement experience 
by knowledge, why should we despair of such places as the Gold 
Coast, for example, or of any part of Tropical Africa or other fever- 
stricken land ? 

The establishment of the mosquito-malaria theory by Boss must 
in time prove an incalculable benefit to the tropics. But we mH 
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nfti get this benefit if we be content simply with the possession of 
the knowledge. We must apply it. Nor must we look this valu- 
able gift hone in the mouth, or hesitate boldly to follow up, to the 
fonest extent, the sanitary methods it so plainly indicates. 

Our tropical schools must not be star\'ed for want of funds. They 
are of national importance. They are at the root of tropical 
sanitation. It would be a disgrace, and a piece of parsimonious 
fidlj, if y for the sake of a few pounds, these promising institutions 
were allowed to languish and collapse. They must not be allowed 
to Iftpse into the condition of common cares, whom no one cares for. 

In oar school we have the essentials or rudiments of an efficient 
taaehing inBtitntion ; but we must not rest here — we require much 
more. Among other things we require the extension of the build- 
ing. We need additional sleeping and messing accommodation for 
BtndentB. We started modestly at first, thinking that if we could 
pirovide deeping accommodation for six students and working room 
tor twenty or thereabouts it would suffice. We were mistaken — the 
privilege of being beside their work, and of being able to grapple 
irith it at any time during the short curriculum ; of having a home 
provided for them when, perhaps during a brief furlough from 
abroad, they come to London to rub up and acquire the new know- 
ledge, has been so much appreciated by our students, that many 
times we eoold have filled the rooms twice over. We need more 
laboratory accommodation : we require rooms for a library, for a 
ttnaeom, and for class accommodation. We want scholarships for 
BQch students as show an aptitude for research. We want adequate 
remuneration for the staff of teachers who at present work for 
nothingt or next to nothing ; and, lastly, we want an endowment of 
■ome sort to give solidity and permanence to the Institution. All 
this means money, of course, but it would take a large sum to place 
sQeh an institution on the debtor side of the National Ledger. 
One life a year, the life of some valued public servant, saved through 
the instrumentality of the School would, to put it in a coarse 
oommereial way, pay for the school twice over. I do not wish to 
appear to beg, but I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without 
pointing out to the patriotic among you, and to those who appreciate 
the valne of our Colonies, that in this School we have, from a 
national point of view, a profitable investment. 

In the matter of the institution of schools for the study of tropical 
Uedioine Great Britain has led the way. That it is a good lead 
the has given is already attested by the fact that other countries 
ite following. France and Germany have lately organised similar 

o 
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schools, and the United States is preparing to follow suit. I trust 
that we shall maintain the lead in this new departure in colonising 
enterprise. 

But while we lead, we should not be too proud to follow. In 
Italy there has been in active operation for some years a Society 
for the Study and Suppression of Malaria. This Society has done 
much excellent work, and will do more. It is composed of two 
sets of members, honorary and working. The honorary pay for the 
workers' necessary expenses, for the printing and the machinery of 
the sanitary propaganda ; the workers give their time and know- 
lodge. Might we not with great benefit follow Italy, and institute 
in this country and in our Colonies a society on similar lines for the 
study and suppression of malarial and other tropical diseases ? 

{The Paper wcu iUuBtrated by a number of lantern elides prepared 
from photographe of the disease germ^,) 

Discussion. 

Sir Cecil Clgmenti Smith, O.C.M.O. : I hare been invited to 
open the discussion to-night upon this very interesting paper. The 
subject is one upon which a layman speaks with some diffidence, 
but I am inclined to offer a few remarks more especially from the 
point of view of one who was been connected with the administra- 
tion of our Tropical Colonies. I myself have been for more than 
thirty years connected with Eastern Colonies, where the diseases to 
which the lecturer has referred are extraordinarily prevalent, and 
he has not exaggerated in the slightest degree the importance of 
adopting every possible means science affords with a view to 
ameliorating the condition of those Colonies. According to the 
present system, the medical staff of the different Colonies is supplied 
with young men from this country, and I need hardly say they go 
out with very little knowledge of the diseases which they find most 
prevalent there. Consequently, any one engaged in the administra- 
tion of those Colonies and charged with seeing that the medical 
department is efficiently conducted, welcomes with the greatest 
possible heartiness anything done in this country towards ensuring 
that the young medical men who go out to the Colonies shall have 
had a special training in order to enable them to deal more 
effectually with the great mass of disease which comes under their 
hands. At present they practically have to learn this after their 
arrival. This is a matter of extreme difficulty, for many of them 
have to labour in isolated places and with little supervision from 
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their chiefs. Hence we ought to welcome any arrangement by 
which these young men, before they go out, shall pass through the 
Tropical School of Medicine in London or in Liverpool, so that 
when they arrive in the Far East or in the Far West they shall 
have some elementary knowledge, at any rate, of the special diseases 
they have to deal with. Like all who have been in the East, and 
more especially like those who have suffered from malaria, I am 
extremely interested in the discovery which, Dr. Manson tells us, 
is only two years old, of the reason why we get malaria. As a 
dutifol layman, I accept what science tells us is the cause, but I 
venture to say the time is hardly yet come when wo may consider 
they have discovered the only cause of malaria. They may be right 
in what they tell us, but having regard to the experience which 
those of ns who have lived out in the East have gained, I cannot 
help thinking there must be other causes which produce this very 
fell disease besides the mosquito. I lived for some years in Hong 
Kong in the sixties ; it was a time when what is known as the Hong 
Eong fever was especially rife, and the theory of the medical men 
there, which I believe was adopted in England by those who had 
studied the subject, was that the disease arose from the disturbance 
of the soil, which was disintegrated granite. I recollect one instance 
offonr young men who built a bungalow on a hill outside Hong 
Kong, where there was no stagnant water, but three of them in a 
few days were dead, and the fourth so crippled with illness that he 
had to leave the country and never returned. I cannot assert, of 
eonrse, that they were not attacked by the mosquito ; all I can say 
is that aU theories of that day must be thrown to the wind if the 
mosquito alone is responsible. I congratulate Dr. Manson on the 
practical effect he has given to his long study of this subject. I 
ibo oongratnlate the Colonies, as well as the Colonial Office, upon 
having so competent an adviser, and I trust that the endeavours 
Dr. Manson is making to ensure that the medical departments in 
the Odonies are more efficient will meet with the warmest support 
bom the Colonists themselves. 

Dr. W. S. Chubch, President of the Royal College of Physicians : 
I am sure you have all listened with the same interest that I did to 
the exceedingly clear account that Dr. Manson has given us of, at 
iH events, one source of malarial disease. Without entering into 
mything like a discussion of the subject, I would remind Sir 
Cedl Clementi Smith that at the date he mentioned we were quite 
ignorant of the effects of various micro-organisms on our bodies, 
and therefore it is but natural that theories which might have been 
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accepted in this country twenty or thirty years ago are now found 
to be wholly erroneous. One thing Dr. Hanson has not told you 
to-night, and that is the very important part he himself has taken 
in the investigations with regard both to malaria and filariasis. I 
have very little to say in the way of discussing his paper, because, 
never having practised out of this country, I know but little of 
malarial disease but there is one thing I should like to say before 
this mixed audience, and that is, that although for the treatment of 
malarial disease young physicians and surgeons who go out from 
this country may be rather " abroad," and I fear still will be, even 
with schools of tropical medicine in this country — ^because you 
cannot have tropical diseases, especially skin diseases, &o., in this 
country under the same conditions as you meet with them in the 
tropics — yet the study of tropical disease is not so entirely distinct 
from the study of disease generally as Dr. Manson's address might lead 
you to think. The methods of investigation carried on in the patho- 
logical laboratories of every properly organised medical school, for 
detecting morbid conditions of the blood, are identically the same, 
though not quite the same stains are used, as the method of investiga- 
tion for diseases which are malarious ; and in the same way the 
dependence of disease upon parasites, external and internal, is also 
recognised in this country too. It is only of late that we have 
found that so many diseases depend upon what are called micro- 
organisms, similar somewhat to those which the mosquito implants 
into us, and at present our knowledge of the connection between 
bacteria and disease, although daily gaining ground, is by no means 
complete ; this connection of parasitism with disease is one which 
is systematically expounded by all medical teachers. I would only 
add that I fully recognise the great need there is for special teach- 
ing in these special diseases ; and there will moreover be this great 
advantage, that under Dr. Hanson's care and tuition bands of 
highly educated men will go out imbued with a scientific spirit, and 
they will— a point upon which he very properly laid emphasis — 
examine the natural history of disease. If it had not been for 
investigations into the natural history of disease, quite apart from 
its effects upon us, we never should have found out the connection, 
which is undoubted, between mosquitoes and malaria. Another 
disease depending upon a similar chain of circumstances is that 
which the tsetse fly produces among animals. We shall probably 
find that the dependence of disease in our own bodies upon disease 
in another animal's body is more general than is commonly 
supposed. I therefore cordially hope that the Tropical Schools of 
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England may flourish, and that they may produce not only what 
I may oall medical heroes who are willing to go and shut themselves 
up in a hut on the Campagna or be experimented upon in other 
ways, but may furnish many workers for the benefit of humanity. 

Mr. H. G, HowsB, F.B.C.S., Senior Vice-President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons : I am afraid I come rather under the class 
Dr. Manson has described in the earlier part of his very interesting 
lectore, the class of specialists. It is perhaps rather a wide specialty 
that of surgery, but it is one which does not give me any speciid 
knowledge of this subject. At the same time, I do not think we 
can any of us doubt the extreme importance of the subject which 
has been brought before us. In no way has Dr. Manson exag- 
gerated the enormous bane which malaria is to so many of our 
equatorial Colonies. The loss to the Colonies through sickness 
md death of skilled men after they have attained experience in 
gareming and administering the Colonies is terrible, and in that 
light alone we can easily see the extreme importance of a know- 
ledge of the subject and of the attempts now being made to rid 
ouraelyes of these diseases. It is very interesting to note how very 
glow is our knowledge of the conditions of dealing with the disease. 
Dr. Manson has mentioned, as one of the means of preventing the 
spread of malaria, that we might kill the malarial germ in the in- 
dividual attacked by the administration of quinine. The discovery 
of Peruvian bark, or cinchona, was therefore a first step in the know- 
ledge of the way to stop this disease. That was more than 250 
years ago. It has taken all this length of time before science, by 
attention to detail, and by development of the means of research, 
has attained a knowledge of the latter history of this germ. There 
•re many most interesting points in this Paper as to the methods 
by which we may hope in future to stamp out the disease. I can- 
not think, and here I agree with a previous speaker, that we are as 
yet entirely at the bottom of these great epidemics. It is suggested 
that the spread of malaria may be prevented partly by the draining 
of pools where the malarial gnat grows in its larval form, and so 
destroy the mosquito. If you think of the wild, uninhabited 
wastes of West Africa, the miles of stagnant water there, and the 
diffieulty of obtaining native labour and European supervision, I 
think you will agree that that means is one of those from which 
but little can be expected. Then we are told that malaria may be 
exterminated by the poisoning of the pools. This could be done, 
AG doubt, upon small islands and in isolated areas, but on these 
vast oontinenta the thing i^ acarcely possibly. We are told '^^ 
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that the palien6 vbo is BafferiDg from malaria is a danger to his 
fellow-cteaturea. Here I think a very important disoovery haa 
been made, and upon this I should like to ask (I believe nothing is 
absolutely knovn as regards it as present), — Is it not possible that 
creatures other than man — shall ve say the ape — if bitten, may 
possibly be a means of conveying the malaria poison? I am 
afraid we should have some little diffioalty in persuading these 
animals, so little subject to civilising influences, to remain in hats 
OF under mosquito nets. Still I think there can be no doubt that 
one great source of malarial trouble has been discovered during the 
last two years, and we are all very grateful to Dr. Manson for his 
labours in this direction. For myself I hope he will be able to go 
somewhat farther. I suppose all who have lived in these malarial 
countries are acquainted with individuals who seem to be exempt 
from the attack of the poison, and yet who have exposed them- 
selves to it as freely as others. It would appear as though their 
tissues were unfavourable soil for the growth of the parasite, and I 
hope that in future Dr. Manson may be able to discover some 
means of preventing or annihilating the growth of these parasites 
other than the administration of quinine, the effects of wbioh, as 
we know, upon the nervous system ore not altogether agreeable. 
The case of these individuals who appear to have this immunity 
from the action of the poison seems to me to suggest the possi- 
bility of some discovery, the adoption of some less complex method 
— say the injection of some new toxine — for rendering the tissues 
immune from the poison. At the same time, there can be no 
doubt these investigations would have to be done through the 
agency of some of those institutions which Dr. Manson has 
described, and these schools are therefore fully worthy of support. 

Mr. Fbedekick Dutton : I cannot claim the distinction of 
speaking from the point of view of the scientist or of the medical 
man, but, like Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, I can at all events claim 
to have been a patient. I have suffered from an attack of malaria ; 
fortunately only one — I dare say Sir Cecil Clementi Smith has had 
several. But while on that occasion I was able to come off 
victorious I must own to a feeling of thankfulness that I did not at 
that time know as much about the formidable nature of the 
germs, of which no doubt I had many in me, as I do to-night. For 
if I had I should certainly have felt a much greater degree of 
trepidation at the encounter than I did. At all events, I can safely 
say, knowing what I do now, that I have no desure to repeat the 
experience. I rose principally to supplement in a few words what 
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I think was a slight omission from the paper. I refer to the 
important question of nursing. I am sure you will all agree that 
nursing is a very important aid to the medical man. In saying 
that, we mean no disrespect to the skill of the profession ; on the 
eontrary, I think the nurse is necessary to enable a patient to derive 
the greatest possible benefit from the skill of his medical adviser. 
We all know that a doctor can only be in attendance from time to 
time. He prescribes the treatment, but the patient is, as a rule, far 
too ill to be able to look after himself and his treatment. It rests, 
therefbrey with the nurse, who is able, from her knowledge and 
uperienoe, to appreciate more than anybody else the nature of the 
trntment, and by her constant watchfulness and devotion to see 
that the doctor's orders are properly carried out. In this connec- 
tion I desire to draw attention to the work of a very useful institu- 
iion, the Colonial Nursing Association, and I much regret the 
tbsenoe of Lord Loch, wl^o, had he been present, would, I am sure, 
as President of the Association, have said a word on this subject. 
IFhe Colonial Nursing Association, was founded quite recently by 
my friend Mrs. Francis Piggott, wife of the Prooureur and 
AdTooate-Oeneral of Mauritius, who, during her residence there, 
had learned from personal knowledge the great necessity for such 
an institution. She had observed that in these Tropical Colonies, 
where disease so much prevails, there are very little means, in 
some oases none at all, of procuring the services of skilled nurses. 
It is a matter of conmion knowledge that many valuable lives have 
been lost through the lack of such assistance, and the object of this 
Association is to send to places of this kind skilled and trained 
nurses whose services should be available in what I may call a 
private oapaoity. Of course nursing does exist in these Colonies. 
It may be known to many of you that the Government have made 
great efforts to supply, in the form of hospitals, proper methods of 
obtaining treatment, but then, as we know, these hospitals are 
sometimes full, and people get ill in places where they don't exist 
tt all, also the nurses on their staff are not available for private 
patients. It was, in order to provide means of enabling such 
persons to obtain the services of skilled nurses outside hospitals 
that this^assodation was formed. This has a very direct connection 
vith the School of Tropical Medicine, because, fortunately for the 
Msodation I have mentioned, that school is a very valuable adjunct 
to oar own work, enabling us to send to the School nurses who are 
aetoally engaged, or who are contemplating engagements, and 
where, in the course of a few months, they are enabled to receive a 
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special knowledge of the diseases with whioh they will have to deal. 
The Association sends out these nurses for a number of years ; they 
receive a fixed remuneration, and are paid their passage out and 
back. Of course we endeavour to make the Association, as far as 
possible, self-supporting. That is to say, we try to get a local 
organisation to requisition the nurse. They provide her with 
board and lodging, and whatever she earns she pays back, so that 
as far as possible whatever money we spend we are trying to get 
back again. Funds are not, however, always available locally. If 
you want an Association of that kind to do the beet possible work you 
must not always wait until there is an absolute necessity for the 
services of the nurses. It is well in these matters to anticipate events. 
Dr. Manson has told us how dangerous a subject a malarial patient 
is to his neighbours. The presence of a nurse, therefore, may in 
that sense be very important, not only in aiding the speedy recovery 
of the patient, but in minimising the danger to which attention has 
been drawn. I do not like to beg, but in all these matters we all 
know that some one or other has to help things forward, and xmless 
funds are forthcoming our means of selecting and sending out 
nurses are necessarily circumscribed. If what I have said should in 
any way prompt any of you to wish further particulars about the 
Association, they can easily be obtained by communicating with the 
Honorary Secretary of the Colonial Nursing Association at the 
Imperial Institute. In conclusion, as a member of the Council of 
this Institute, I beg to tender my thanks to Dr. Manson for his 
extremely able and interesting Paper, which will be a valuable 
addition to the proceedings of the Institute. 

Mr. P. A. Naibne (Chairman of the Seamen's Hospital) : I am 
very glad to be allowed to say a word in order that I may offer 
the thanks of the Committee and staff of the London School of 
Tropical Medicine to the Royal Colonial Institute and the Council 
for their goodness in giving us this opportunity, through the mouth 
of Dr. Manson, of making our work better known than hitherto to 
the public. The study, and I may say the practice, of tropical 
medicine have been followed in the Seamen's Hospital from the 
early years of the century, when the hospital was established in a 
ship in the Thames. It was removed about 1870 to the Infirmary 
of Greenwich Hospital, and when about ten years ago it was found 
that the alteration of the shipping trade in the port of London had 
rendered it advisable and almost essential that a hospital of some 
sort for the most severe cases should be brought close to the quay 
ftt which the ships from the tropics arrived a small brobuch hospitij 
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at the Docks was built. It was at once filled with cases requiring 
serious treatment, and with severe cases. From that time to this 
it has been filled to overcrowding. It was found necessary, 
a year or two ago, to consider the question of the enlargement of 
the branch hospital in order to meet the constant and increasing 
demand upon it, and from that increase in the hospital in some 
sense has sprung the London School of Tropical Medicine. When 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the course of last year 
approached the Hospital Gommitteei and inquired whether the 
hospital would ofifer the opportunities which the hospital afforded 
finr establishing a school for the teaching of tropical medicine, the 
Committee felt that such an opportunity, in the public interest, 
most not be missed, and that at whatever strain they must meet 
the demand. We have succeeded in obtaining the assistance of a 
highly skilled staff, who have had special experience in the treat- 
ment of tropical disease, in the tropics, at the head of which is Dr. 
ICanson. You have seen from his slides what is being done in the 
laboratory, and whilst the teaching of the students has been carried 
on to the fullest possible extent the nursing side of the question, 
to which your attention has been called, has not been overlooked. 

Dr. Alfred Hillier, B.A., M.D. : I presume I owe the honour 
of being invited to address this distinguished gathering to the fact 
that I have spent some thirteen years of my professional life in a 
ooontzy which is partly tropical and partly sub-tropical ; that is. 
South Africa. We have all listened with the greatest of interest to 
the paper which Dr. Hanson has read, and I think we must all 
tdmit he has made out an excellent case for a fully equipped and 
first-rate school of tropical medicine in London. I confess that 
one remark made by Sir Cecil Clemen ti Smith has caused me to 
reflect on the views put forward by Dr. Hanson with regard to 
malaria. Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, speaking as one who has 
exercised an intelligent observation in malarious districts, and also 
basing his criticism on his experience as a sufferer, has questioned 
vhether the mosquito could be held entirely responsible for the 
generation and communication of malaria. I submit with all 
Je&renoe to Dr. Hanson that, so far as the researches have gone. 
Sir Cecil Clementi Smith is entitled to have that doubt. I say 
that with the greatest diffidence, because there is no one who 
recognises more cordially than I do the brilliant researches which 
have been conducted by Dr. Boss, in co-operation with Dr. Hanson, 
m relation to this disease ; and indeed I hold it may be taken to 
bfkve b^eo ikboolntely established tbf^t the pi^rasite responsibly for 
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the disease is found in the mosquito, that it does undergo extra- 
ordinary development in the mosquito, and that it is transmitted 
by it. The only question which remains to be cleared up is 
whether this is the only means of conmiunicating and originating 
disease. Is it not possible, for instance, that there may be other 
animals among the vertebrates, such as the ape, or antelope as sug- 
gested by a previous speaker, in which the parasite may exist and 
^om which a mosquito might derive it ? Or is it certain, as Dr. 
Manson's Paper would seem to imply, that the parasite is only to be 
derived from man, and be conveyed by the mosquito to man ? In 
any case I don*t for one moment hesitate to say that there has been 
no more brilliant piece of scientific work done throughout Europe 
of late years than these researches into the life-history of the 
malaria parasite. If Dr. Hanson has been a little over-sanguine 
in predicting the practical results of these researches, we at least 
can sympathise with him. It is a generous fault, for this same 
spirit of enthusiasm has inspired and guided the most important 
scientific discoveries the world has seen. He has the courage of 
his convictions, and he has had the courage to tell you to-night 
that he is going to subject this theory in its entirety to most crucial 
tests. The experiments will be watched by the whole civilised 
world. That he should so far take us into his confidence as he 
has done, is sufficient testimony to the strength of his convictions. 
I will only add, in conclusion, that it is generally supposed that in 
South Africa we suffer from tropical disease, and so in a measure 
the European inhabitants do. Nevertheless, I am glad to be able 
to say that throughout those districts which are now the theatre of 
war neither malaria nor any other forms of the virulent tropical 
diseases which Dr. Manson has told us about this evening exist to 
any appreciable extent. 

Dr. C. F. Habford Battebsby, M.D. : I can speak feelingly as to 
the need of a School of Tropical Medicine : for ten years ago, when I 
went out to West Africa, I would have given anything for the 
teaching now available there. With reference to what has been 
said by a previous speaker, it will, I think, be found th^at the 
apparent incongruity between old theories and modern discoveries 
is very often more apparent than real, and that theories such as I 
held most strongly and put forward in my thesis on taking my 
M.D. degree eight years ago, that malaria was due to such things 
as the turning up of fresh soil, the exhalations of marshes, &c., are 
quite reconcileable with modem views. This will be seen if reference 
is made to the interesting results Major Boss has put forward 
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regarding the life-history of the mosquito, which is responsible, as 
we are told, and as I beHeve, for this malarial infection, and which 
breeds in marshy places and in paddles which might be formed by 
the tnmizig up of the soil. In any great reform of the pablic 
health, as this Paper shows, we need to carry the people with us, 
and the importance of disseminating sound knowledge is obvious. 
It is my life-work to do this in a humble way, and to endeavour to 
popularise and make known the results of those researches which 
sdentifio men are able to carry out. I might mention the Living- 
stone Exhibition, which dealt with some part of the problem, and 
was e^ence of the very great advantage of various bodies co- 
operating with each other in this matter. We had the co-operation 
not only of this Institute but of the Boyal Geographical Society, 
the Government offices, the School of Tropical Medicine, and the 
Colonial Nnrsing Association, all sympathising with the end in view. 
I cordially support the lecturer's appeal on behalf of the School of 
Tropical Medicine, which is doing a magnificent work. If that 
Institution is not developed as it ought to be, I think it will be a 
scandal to a country which is so much interested in the develop- 
ment of an Empire extending all over the world. 

Sir ChabIiES G. Walpole : I desire with great submission to 
ask one question. As I understand Dr. Hanson's theory, a person 
iaffaring from malaria is infected by the bite of a mosquito, which 
has aiffliinflftted the malarial parasite through sucking the blood of 
a germ-laden patient. If , as I understand, you could confine 
under mosquito-nets or otherwise all germ-laden patients until 
they are well, or confine all healthy people under mosquito-nets or 
otherwise, so that they should never come in contact with a mos- 
quito, you would practically stamp out malarial diseases. In other 
words, the thing to do is to eliminate the malarial patient. Now, 
the question is, From what source did the first germ-laden patient 
become infiected ? It is impossible for him to have become infected 
by a bite, because there was no other person from whom the 
mosquito could obtain the poison ; therefore, I ask, from what 
ionzee did the first patient, man or anthropoid, draw his original 
nifiBction 9 If it was not through being bitten by a mosquito, it 
must have been from some other source, and if you can prove one 
ease where a person became germ-infected from a source other than 
the mosquito-bite, there may be thousands of cases where the 
patient might have become otherwise infected. 

The Chairman (Sir Henry J. Jourdain, K.C.M.G.) : The hour 
has arrived to close this most interesting discussion. As I told you at 
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the outset, I have been most unexpectedly oalled upon to take the 
Chaur this evenmg ; but there is, perhaps, a peculiar fitness in my 
finding myself in this position when such a discussion has been 
going on, for, if ever there was a person who could claim to know 
something of this malady, I think I can. I need only tell you that 
I was living in Mauritius in those notable years between 1866 and 
1870, when, during one period of nine months, we buried 41,000 
people who had died from malaria alone. I think I know, there- 
fore, what it is, and I feel most deeply interested in the subject, 
and am truly grateful to Dr. Hanson and others who, with him, 
have devoted time, energy, and intelligence in trying to find some 
remedy or cure for this terrible malady. It is a malady which does 
not leave you when you have got rid of your mosquito. It follows 
you through life. I have been away from the C!olony upwards of 
twenty-five years, and yet it simply suffices for me to get a slight 
cold for that fever to come back. I do not attempt, not being a 
medical man, to offer you any opinion whatever upon the theory as 
put forth, or the criticisms upon it. I only say, as a sufferer from 
the malady, and having seen its disastrous effects in the Colony, I 
thank Dr. Hanson and his associates for their good work. One 
remark I would endorse, and that is with reference to the use of 
quinine. You will hardly believe me when I tell you that, during 
the terrible time to which I referred, and when one out of seven of 
the population was carried away, there was scarcely an ounce of 
quinine to be had in the island. I have seen it sold at £27 sterling 
an ounce, a quantity you can now buy for Is, or Is.Sd. I have 
seen hundreds of ounces sold at some £10 to £20. I used to walk 
about the place with quinine in my waistcoat pocket and give it to 
people instead of giving them anything else. Nothing would stop 
the malady until you had got the quinine. One point I ought to 
allude to, and that is our indebtedness to the present Secretary of 
State for the Colonies for the assistance he has given in this 
matter. He has had plenty to occupy him of late, quite sufficient 
to occupy the whole time and attention of any man, able statesman 
as he may be ; but still he has devoted a great deal of time and 
energy to this question of the School for Tropical Diseases. I heard 
him, not long ago, speaking on the subject, and was much struck 
with the force of one remark. He said, ** You send out soldiers 
and sailors, and you think you are bound to send medical men to 
look after them. Do you think of the large staff of able civil 
servants you send out, and what is being done for them in the 
event of failing health ? " before resuming my seat I should wish 
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to b^ allowed to express my entire concnrrence in the remarks with 
which Mr. Datton has favoured us on the subject of that excellent 
Institntioni the Colonial Nurses Association, and may add that I 
speak from personal experience of the excellent work of the Asso- 
dationi which has received the very cordial support of the Secretary 
of State ; and it is no secret to many of us that Mrs. Chamberlain 
is one of the mainstays of the Association, and takes the greatest 
poflsible interest in it. Allow me to join Mr. Dutton in most 
eocdially reoonunending the Association to the support of the 
FeDowB of this Institute. In conclusion, I will ask you to allow 
me on yonr behalf to tender your best thanks to Dr. Manson for his 
aUe and interesting Paper. 

Dr. Maksom : I am exceedingly obliged for the kind way in which 
yoa hftTB received my Paper. I am quite as conscious of its defects 
u some of my critics. In fact, not many years ago I was in the 
■me position as my critics. I was sceptical in many points as 
ragardB the mosquito malarial theory, but by accident, or by one 
thing or another, I was led to my present position as regards that 
theory. To-day I have an absolute belief in its truth. Sir Cecil 
Qementi Bmith expressed the idea that there might be some other 
ways in which malaria is conveyed than by the mosquito, and I 
noftieed his remarks received the approbation of some of my 
hMrers. Now, I sympathise with Sir Cecil Clementi Smith in 
Us relfttiye scepticism, and with you in your approbation, but could 
I take him or yoa by the hand and carry you through all the paths 
I have followed I will guarantee that in the end you would arrive 
at the same level of conviction as myself. I have seen these 
thingSv ftod therefore I believe them. It is no imagination, or 
theory, but fiict. I defy any one of you to tell me of any similar 
organism in Nature which is propagated by a variety of ways. 
Whyi therefore, should we say the malarial parasite, which is an 
organism, can be propagated in a variety of ways ? I don't believe 
it Some months ago I had a conversation with Professor Orassi, 
of Bomei one of the highest living biologists, and I said, '' Do you 
think the malarial parasite can be conveyed to man by any other 
means than by the mosquito ? " and he said, " No." I beg of you to 
believe to a certain extent in experts, even in this matter. Those 
iriio axe not convinced by what I have said I should be pleased to 
convince by showing them what I have described. Sir Charles 
Wslpole entered upon very dangerous ground. I cannot possibly say 
what the origin of life may have been ; to answer his question 
would require more than the skill of a Darwin. One point about 
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the means of preventing malaria seems to have been lost sight of. 
I think Mr. Howse, for example, seemed to expect very little from 
one method which I have suggested, but my critics appear to 
forget that malaria is not diffused universally over the endemic 
area. It is strictly limited to particular and often circumscribed 
districts. It is absurd to suppose you could drain the whole conti- 
nent of Africa. No one dreams of such an effort of engineering 
skill. But we can drain limited parts where malaria is endemic. 
If malaria were found all over Africa, it would have been impos- 
sible to inhabit the country. It is, as I have said, found only in 
limited places, and in these limited places engineering would en- 
able us to do a great deal. I recommended a combination of 
means ; when you cannot effect the extermination of malaria by 
drainage operations, you can erect a mosquito house or cover up 
the patient with mosquito nets, or some other means of protection. 
You could smoke the mosquitoes out of the house, and you could 
have recourse to the use of quinine. By one or other or several 
of these ways you could contend successfully with malaria. I 
venture on a prophecy, which is that twenty years hence these things 
will be accepted and generally acted upon. If we think of the 
remarkable progress in our knowledge of this malarial parasite in 
twenty years, especially in the last two years, what may we not 
expect in the f uturec^ I firmly believe that twenty years hence we 
shall be masters of the situation as regards this parasite. It is 
impossible in the time at my disposal to answer aU objections, and 
in conclusion I will ask you to give a cordial vote of Uianks to the 
Chairman for presiding. 
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SIXTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hdtel M^tropole, on Tuesday, April 10, 1900^ 
when a paper on " British Defence, 1800-1900,*' was read by Sir 
John C. R. Ck)lomb, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

Admiral Sir Anthony H. Hoskins, G.C.B., a Member of the 
Council, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and oonfirmedy and it was announced that since that Meeting 
25 Fellows had been elected, viz. 5 Resident, 20 Non-resident. 

Resident Fellows :— 

Wi^rid if. ClivBt John M. Coppent 22. Boucher James, Arthur Lloyd^ 
Jama K» Motruon^ 

Non-reaident Fellows :-- 

Ltomiord W. Bakewell (South AuBiralia), Tlwtnas L BinnU (Britkh Central 
Africa)^ BobeH Fk Booth (Tranm)aal), T, Bowyer-Bower, A.MJnst.C.E. 
{Trantvaal), W. M» Busaell (Orange Free State), Cavendish L, Colley (SotUh 
AuHralia), Hoface Dainty (Rhodesia), H. F, Drader (Canada), T. Citarles W. 
Lutuier (Western Australia), J. Percy Fits-Patrick (Transvaal), John M. 
Fleming (British Ouiana), Lionel B, Foot (Gold Coast Colony), Thofnson 
Henderson (Transvaal), Hon, Isaac A, Isaacs, Q.C., M.L.A, (Victoria), Frank L 
lawton (West Africa), Jame^ C. Marshall (New Zealand), Edward Murray 
Sanderwon (BrUish Ouiana), R, G, Loftus TottenJiam (Transvaal), Herbert St, 
John Tugman (Transvaal), A, Sedgwick Woolley (Cape Colony). 

It was also announced that Donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibmak : I have to inform you that on the receipt of the 
Hews, which lately stirred the feelings of the nation to their depth, 
of the attempted assassination of the Prince of Wales, our President, 
the Council of the Royal Colonial Institute immediately telegraphed 
to His Royal Highness in the following terms : '* The Council of the 
Boyal Colonial Institute beg to offer to His Royal Highness the 
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Prince of Wales, President of the Institute, their sincelre and 
respectful congratulations on his providential escape from the 
recent attack on his life.*' ^ I am sure you will all join in heart&lt 
gratitude and thanksgiving that such a dastardly attempt mis- 
carried. It is hardly necessary for me to introduce Sir John 
Colomb to the notice of this company — I need only remind you 
how much the joint labours of himself and his admirable brother, 
Admiral Philip Colomb, so much lamented by us all, have tended 
to the consolidation of the Empire and the establishment of an 
efficient Navy. 
Sir John Colomb, E.C.M.O., M.P., then read his paper on 



BRITISH DEFENCE, 1800-1900. 

" The aifmies of the drst part of the seventeenth century were mote 
than doubled by those of the second, those of the Second part more 
than doubled by the first part of the eighteenth century, and those 
of the first part of the eighteenth century more than doubled by the 
armies of the second." This passage occurs in the summary of 
events of the eighteenth century in the volume of the '' Annual 
Register " for 1800. Looking back we know that ever since that was 
written the growth of armies and the development of war power 
has continued at an ever- increasing rate of progression imtil, on 
the threshold of a new century, we find ourselves confronted by a 
world in arms. Think as we may of human progress, hope as we 
may for the deliverance of the world from war, it is a dismal dis- 
couragement to thoughts and hopes alike to find truth and fact 
compelling us in 1900 to repeat the words of the " Annual Register '* 
of 1800 and say, '* It is greatly to be lamented that there is no human 
pursuit that has called to its service the whole accumulated aid of 
all the arts and sciences as war." 

The stress, the strain and misery of war remains a constant 
quantity, only variable in degree. The extension of the operations 
and development of the power of war means the widening and 
deepening of its disastrous effects. Erasmus describes war as the 
" malady of princes," but events of the last sixty years point rather 
to its being the malady of peoples. In any case hopes of its pre- 
vention are not encouraged by any retrospect, and this cannot be 
ignored in contemplating the future. It is therefore not merely 

* The following reply has since been received ; " I warmly thank you for 
kind congratulations. — Albert Edwabd/' 
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dd&iialde, but imperatiye to examine the British position, and to 
enooniage, rather than stifle, inquiry and knowledge of broad facts 
and great principled relating to its security in war. 

Now defence is a Tery simple word declaring a perfectly clear 
issue which everybody understands. The complexities of the 
^uestum of British Defence are, however, manifold, and the 
difficulties presented by it are great. The whole series of conditions 
which come necessarily under review, all having due relation to 
each other, may be thus grouped — geographical, economic, naval, 
and military. These control principles of policy which, in its 
application, involves political, administrative, and executive action. 
The question therefore is so vast as to render it impossible to do 
more than glance at main features and touch upon great principles 
in order to illustrate our position as it was and as it is. 

1800. Obogbaphical GoNniTiOMs. 

Our geographical position in the beginning of 1800 may thus be 
described. Tliese two islands in the N.E. Atlantic; across the 
Atlantic a Canadian seaboard, a citadel (Quebec), and a great un- 
defined and undeveloped hinterland ; a big island (Newfoundland) 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, numerous and very important 
lalandB in the West Indies, a Mediterranean fortress (Gibraltar), 
trading ports on the shores of West Africa, extensive seaboards and 
eoomderable territories in India, certain ports and settlements in 
Ceylon, and one small punishment post, remote and alone, in New 
Holland. Turning from land to water we must note that for opera- 
tions of shipping and commerce, and consequently of war, the Pacific 
Ocean, Chinese Sea, and a great portion of the Eastern Indian Ocean 
lay outside the area of effective and decisive action, while the western 
portion of the South Atlantic was not for the moment of much 
aocount in relation to the question of British Defence. 



1800. Economic Cokditioks. 

A hundred jrears ago the economic aspects of the British position 

&r as the matter in hand is concerned may be thus epitomised. 

Only one person in about forty of British origin was domiciled under 

Our flag beyond sea. These two islands were then able to support 

"^th the necessaries of life the thirty-nine fortieths of the British 

population at home. It is, however, interesting to note that a 

p 
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symptom of impending future change had abready shown itself. In 
1795, scarcity of crops, combined with other causes, compelled the 
granting of a bounty on the importation of com, and " members of 
Parliament pledged themselves to reduce the consumption of bread 
in their houses by one-third, and to induce their friends to follow 
their example." The relation of the home population to over-sea 
business may be illustrated by the fact that one ton of shipping 
entering and clearing home ports in the year met the annual mari- 
time requirements of some four or five inhabitants, while the value 
per head of sea trade may be roughly put at five pounds. In 
relation to defence the distribution of operations of shipping and 
trade is important. They were mainly, in the bulk, confined to 
European waters abroad and to the Thames at home. It must be 
remembered that British trade and shipping then was the close and 
exclusive preserve of the home population, secured and fostered by 
the Navigation laws. 

What the annual British public revenue was, it is impossible 
to express in exact figures, but practically British revenue then 
meant, and meant only, the revenue raised at home. In 1800, a 
year of war, the total amount of income raised for public uses was 
under fifty-eight millions. 

Such then is the bold outline of the geographical and economic 
aspects of the British position in 1800. Let us now turn to the 
present time. 

1900. GEOGRAPHICAL. 

The extension and development of a century have added to our 
geographical position a great proportion of the land surface of the 
world. We now have a frontier extending from the confines of 
Persia to those of China, in North America a frontier crossing the 
whole continent and joining two great seaboards in both hemispheres. 
In Africa, South, West, and East, we have a complication of land 
frontiers — the aggregate extent of these baffles present computation ; 
while in Northern Africa we occupy a place in the Valley of the 
Nile which forbids exclusion from any geographical survey of the 
British position in relation to defence. In the South Pacific, from 
what in 1800 were indistinct shadowy coast lines of unknown 
territories have been evolved Australasia as we know it to-day. 
Besides all this we have an almost countless host of small settle- 
ments, islands, and outposts for trade and defence purposesi strewed 
about the world. 
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1800-1000. Changes in Geographical Condition. 

Comparing now these rough surveys of the geographical 
conditions in these two years, 1800-1900, the striking and command- 
ing difference in the British position, as it was and as it is, lies in 
these two facts — then its land frontiers were wholly insignificant, 
sow they present gigantic proportions ; and whereas then the 
world's maritime operations of shipping, commerce, and war were in 
the main restricted to one part of one hemisphere, now they include 
all the waters of the world. Shortly put, it may be said the century 
gone has added to the British geographical position frontiers in 
aggregate extent exceeding the diameter of the earth, and more 
than a hemisphere of water to its maritime obligations. 

1900. Economic Conditions. 

The distribution of population of British origin within the 
Empire cannot be stated with statistical accuracy in the present any 
more than in the past. So far as any estimate can be formed, it 
seems safe to say that about one-sixth of the whole now have their 
permanent abiding place beyond sea, the homes of five-sixths 
being in these islands. This home population is now absolutely 
dependent for sufficient necessaries of life on supplies furnished 
firom over-sea, and though in the past hundred years it has 
much more than doubled, each inhabitant now requires rather 
more than two tons of shipping ** to come and go " to do his 
annual maritime business, while the value of annual over-sea 
business per head has nearly quadrupled. The distribution of the 
sea trade of these islands is universal, and the greater proportion 
of it represents transactions beyond European waters. But though 
during the century the sea trade of the United Kingdom has 
increased about tenfold, and the shipping transactions expressed 
in moyement of tonnage are some twenty times greater now than 
at its commencement, that trade and that shipping are now but 
eonstitaent parts of British commerce — not the whole of it. It is 
no longer a perquisite and a preserve of profits for the United 
Kingdom. The outlying British territories each and all are centres 
of independent commercial activity, and are competitors with these 
islands in the world's markets for the business of mankind. To 
describe the British trade as it is to-day is here impossible. 
Perhaps some idea of the change in its main features since 1800 

may be gathered by an appeal to imagination* If in 1800 these 

p2 
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islands had been submerged, British trade would have totally 
disappeared ; now the effect would be to leave in active operation a 
British sea trade praeticaUy universal in its distribution, and in 
volume and value &r greator than that of Bussia. A hundred 
years ago all the lines of British commerce radiated from England. 
Now they form a vast complex cross network of routes with an 
infinite variety of points of issue and destination. The aggregate 
sea trade of die outlying portion of the Empire is expanding in 
value and volume at a much more rapid rate than that of the home 
portion, and it is more than probable the twentieth century may 
be still young, when the independent sea trade of the outlying por- 
tions will in aggregate overtake and then exceed the total trade of 
the Mother Country. The ceaseless enterprise of our fellow subjects, 
the immeasurable natural resources in process of development in 
the Colonies ; the wisdom and purity of economic policy and ad- 
ministration in aU our possessions abroad are the causes of the mar- 
vellous rapidity of growth of British trade originating beyond sea. 
It is not, therefore, surprising to find that while the commerce and 
business of the outlying Empire expands far more rapidly than 
that of the Mother Country, so does also the revenue. Comparing 
1800 and 1900, the amount raised in the Mother Land has in a 
century only about doubled, while from practically nothing at all 
British revenues raised beyond sea have grown, until in the aggre- 
gate they exceed that of the Mother Country now by about fifty 
per cent. At the present time, the excess of the aggregate revenues 
raised under our flag beyond sea over that raised at home is about 
the equivalent of the total revenue raised in the United Kingdom 
in the year the nineteenth century began. 

1800-1900. Naval and Militabt Conditions. 

To attempt here to go beyond elementary considerations in 
dealing with War Power would only lead to confusion in such a 
sketch as this. Only its constituent elements can be How touched 
upon in relation to principles determining policy in preparation and 
arrangements for war. 

Now all questions relating to men £edl under these two heads : 
First, Numbers ; second, Adaptation to the work of war» 

As regards the first head no useful purpose would be served by 
comparing mere abstract numbers of men required for the service 
of war in 1800 with those in 1900. It is sufficient to broadly refer 
to the increased demands of war for men. For example, in this 
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jear of mAritime peaoe the number of men (active and reserve) 
appropriated to the service of the fleet is 80,000 more than the 
number in the year of Trafalgar; while the number of British 
troops in South Africa to-day is about ten times the number 
employed in the campaign which ended at Waterloo. Growth of 
trade and expansion of the Empire have nothing to do with these 
figores, their explanation is found in the mechanical contrivances 
and chemical compounds used in modem war. It is the develop- 
ment of the appliances of war which not merely influences the 
qaestion of numbers of men, but their adaptation by training to the 
porpoees of war. More than this, the power of producing these 
appliances, the time consumed in their production, their cost and 
their effiBct must all be taken into account in framing a British policy 
for the defence of the British position now when making compari- 
sons with the past. A few words, therefore, on the appliances of 
war in 1800-1900 are desirable. 

Taking sea power for example in 1800 : — timber, tar, hemp, 
cinTas, and pitch for the ships ; iron, saltpetre, sulphur, and char- 
coal, for their armaments make up the sum total of the constituent 
dements of ships and fleets. The geographical distribution of 
natural prodacts necessary was pretty wide in northern latitudes, 
their quality as regards adaptation to purposes of war varied in 
degree according to climatic circumstances.^ 

The two things most influencing policy relating to war are place 
and time. It is not only the places where raw material can be 
obtained bnt those most suitable for carrying out the manufacturing 
process by which they are converted to the purposes of war. The 
time it lakes to manufacture the raw material into perfect and efifec- 
tiTB naval or military appliances must ever rule arrangements for 
irar preparation. The process of manufacture was at the 
beginning of the century very rapid, because the appliances were 

^ This 18 iUnstrated by remembering that it was the limitation pot apon our 

mpply by the great Northern Confederacy against us, forced British statesmen 

«f thiU day to look elsewhere for a natural reservoir of material necessary for 

the fleet. It was only under the immediate stress of circumstances they 

mppear to have remembered that France, when in occupation of the region of 

the St. Lawrence, had used the resources it offered by constructing Canadian 

■hips — ft 60-gun ship being the most advanced sample. Attention was then 

directed to Canada so long as the confederacy lasted. It did not last long 

enoog^ to make a permanent impress on British policy of relianoe on Colonial 

piodnee, so at its collapse we reverted to the original sources of supply of raw 

material required for the fleet. The diversion from old-established woaxf^ 

VdA obanii^ pf supply to new is generally slow and always difficult 
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very simple. Ships could be constructed, and fleets created, armed, 
and ready for active service in a space of time which in these days 
of armour plates and '' built-up guns " seems incredible. Time, it 
is said, means money, and so as regards the element of cost it is not 
a matter of surprise that a first-class battleship, complete in all 
respects, now costs at least six times as much as it did then. But 
it is not merely in respect of the construction of ships that condi- 
tions as to time and place have so changed, but the whole question 
of maintenance and repair has altered its complexion. A ship 
could carry stores and materials required for maintenance and 
repair, and the manual labour which was alone necessary for 
using and fitting them ; while every smooth and sheltered beach 
offered considerable facilities for placing ships, such as they were 
then, in a position for execution of repairs below. In those days 
ships' armaments and appliances of war were of such a character 
as to make the question of provision of men in war one of mere 
numbers, technical knowledge acquired by prolonged preparative 
training for war not being necessary. Sufficient has now been said 
to emphasize the influence of changed conditions upon policy in re- 
lation to preparation for war. The creation of fleets and armies was 
a quick process, and therefore the dormajit capacity and power of 
nations could be rapidly transformed into actual visible war power. 
To what extent this fact contributed to the suddenness and 
frequency of wars we need not stop to inquire, but a few months 
before the outburst of the great war of the Revolution, Pitt, then 
at the British helm, expressed calm confidence in the peace 
prospects of the nation. That belief found more substantial 
expression in his very limited provision for the war services in 1792. 
No man knew better than he the infinite dormant power of his 
nation, and under conditions then existing the possible rapidity of 
its conversion into actual visible force. This was perhaps the 
true justification of his action. However that may be, it is now 
time to deal with the policy of defence he pursued when the storm 
burst over the British ship of State. The policy was not an 
original one, there was nothing novel in the principles that under- 
lay and compelled it. It was in reality the historic policy of an 
island people, developed and tested through the mists of time by 
the slow process of experience bought in an almost countless series 
of bloody and costly wars. The vastness of the theatre of opera- 
tions, the magnitude of the forces brought into play, the tremendous 
issues at stake, combine to make it difficult to look below the 
dazzling surface of the war in search of elementary causes and 
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principles influencing action and determining results. Happily it is 
not necesaary to try to do so here in the endeavour to look at 
broad onUines of policy put in strong light. 

ShorUy and roughly put, the general defensive policy we were, 
according to precedent, pursuing in 1800 was fundamentally 
maritime, not military. It was in e£fect to throw the whole 
national energy into the application of naval power, to reject passive 
detence as a principle, and to adopt offensive defence as a practice. 
In other words, to seek out and eliminate, or paralyse, the fleets, 
squadrons, or ships of the enemy in preference to using our naval 
power to directly guard our shores. In short, to assume the 
■ttributes of the hawk rather than those of the tortoise. Such a 
policy necessarily regulated the distribution of our war-ships by 
the distribution, or supposed distribution, of those of the enemy, and 
not by reference to the local protection of our own waters. That 
was the main feature of the operations under consideration. It 
goes without saying that the margin of uncertainty in locating 
positions of the enemy is infinitely greater in maritime than in land 
varfare. Given the sufficiency of naval force, the certainty and 
eelerity of producing decisive results entirely depends upon know- 
ledge of the whereabouts of the enemy. A decisive result is not 
necessarily his destruction, which would be of course final, but it may 
be product by driving him into his harbours, and subsequently — 
by the moral effect due to superior force — maintaining such a 
position that leaving his ports means conflict with great odds 
against him. It is interesting to note under what difficulties this 
policy in those days was so successfully applied. In the execution 
of all naval programmes their entire dependence on wind and 
breather not only produced great uncertainties, but operated against 
effective scouting at sea. Water areas to windward of a fleet or 
Bqnadron, looking for the enemy, were practically outside of the limit 
of rapid search for the time being. Constant resort to ports was 
not then necessary, for reasons already indicated, so ports were not 
hy any means certain sources of information. In any case news 
brought to port by incoming vessels of what had been seen or heard 
of on passage would be old and useless, or new and valuable, 
according to the wind. Whether the scout, having obtained infor- 
mation at a port, could carry it elsewhere in time to be useful, also 
depended on wind. To all these contributions to uncertainty by 
weather and wind must be added another, the limited sea traffic, 
le&dering opportunities of information from passing ships few and 
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far between. But despite all these adverse influences, the policy 
steadily pursued reached its climax of success at Trafalgar. 

It is fitting here to consider briefly in what way change in 
conditions affect the application of the fundamental principle of 
naval policy relied on with complete success in the past. We have 
already noticed what it has done in the matter of production of 
war power by inflicting necessity for long, elaborate, and costly 
preparedness in times of profound peace. The corollary of this 
is that insufficiency of active war power cannot in war or peace be 
soon remedied as of old. So far, at all events as naval means are 
concerned, it needs no prophet to divine that the naval force in 
existence at the outbreak of war will determine the issue, for to 
augment it would take months, if not years. 

Modem conditions, whilst making ships independent of wind and 
weather, limit their sea-keeping power, but the free choice of 
direction and certainty of speed insures ability of the superior 
power to so extend the areas of search and observation as to greatly 
reduce the margin of chance in locating hostile fleets or squadrons. 
The limits of chance now would appear to be much more a question 
v^ithin control than formerly, and to depend upon the quality and 
quantity of force employed, whereas formerly it was so largely a 
question of weather and wind. The necessity of constant resort to 
ports makes them now centres of information impossible in former 
times, while the enormous development of sea traffic in every 
direction increases and goes on multiplying, in a similar degree 
sources and means of obtaining information at sea. I say nothing 
of cables and telegraph, because no principle is involved by their use, 
and indeed to what extent they can be relied upon by us with any 
certainty in general war we have not sufficient experience to judge. 
It is very essential for our Empire to have complete and perfect tele- 
graph connection between all its parts, but all naval arrangements for 
war should be based on the fact that cables are very easily destroyed 
and difficult to protect. 

I have dwelt at some length on this portion of the subject for 
two reasons : first, because maritime security is paramount to all 
else ; second, because popular opinion is so great a force, and under 
conditions of self-government so influences policy, that popular 
misconception as to the use and application of naval power is 
pregnant with peril. It is to be feared the popular view in the 
main, both at home and in the Colonies, is that our fleets and 
squadrons must operate in war in British waters to ward off attack, 
whereas the truth is the^ must oper^to io forei^ Wttter? &t tbe 
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sooices of power of attack, and thus paralyze attempts at its 

deliTery. The naval policy for the great sea Empire of to-day does 

not and cannot differ from the policy of an island a hundred years 

ago. The patting of hostile fleets and squadrons as it were in 

'' strait waistcoats " is as effective in results in the case of a great 

sea Empire spread over two hemispheres, as in that of two small 

islands in one. It is therefore of the very utmost importance our 

fellow citizens beyond sea should fully appreciate this fact, and 

consequently realise that in the case of war with a European power 

or powers, their real security depends on British operations in 

European waters, not on naval means of local defence in their 

own. The water area over which pressure of our naval war power 

must be exerted is determined by the position of the sources and 

means of the hostile war power, not by geographical distribution of 

our own territories. The differences between the British maritime 

pomtion in 1800 and 1900 in relation to war lies not in different 

principles of naval action, but in the magnitude of the consequences 

of bilnre of our ability to apply them with success. Failure or 

Bucoess depends on our naval means, and in the provision of means 

every part of the Empire is directly concerned. British citizens, 

wherever domiciled, ought not and cannot ignore personal re- 

Bponsibility for the absolute adequacy of their naval means. To 

1M> other people is maritime peace so precious and so necessary. 

Prevention of its disturbance is virtually in our own hands. 

Temptation to other powers to break that essential condition of our 

prosp e rity and progress is proportionate to our relative strength to 

theirs. It cannot be too often repeated, for it should never be 

forgotten that we do not owe to Trafalgar in 1805 that long 

maritime peace which is the conspicuous characteristic of the 

centnxy just gone; we owe it to the fact of our immediately 

following up that victory with a special and enormous increase of 

expenditure on the fleet, and increasing it progressively through 

Xong years nntil competition by other maritime powers became 

liopeless. This is sufficiently illustrated by the facts of the 

dupplemental naval vote of two millions sterling in the spring of 

^8069 and though in the year before Trafalgar our naval expenditure 

'Was not twelve millions, in the year before Waterloo it exceeded 

twenty-two. In quitting this class of considerations relating to 

naval power, it is desirable to point out that so long as provision 

lor the navy is a charge on the resources of the home portion of 

the Empire only, so long will the safety of each outlying part of 

tbe ]Bmpire, ^eftt and small, depend upon the political views and 
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exigencies of political parties at home. Those outlying portions, 
however important, cannot, without bearing their fiill proportionate 
share of the burden, have any real voice or influence in a matter in 
which they are so vitally concerned. 

Trafalgar closed the epoch of our great naval contests and opened 
a new chapter of our military history. As a final retrospect from 
that point of new departure, I quote a passage from the writings of 
an eminent authority : — " It was not by attempting great military 
operations on land, but by controlling the sea and through the sea 
the world outside Europe, that both the first and second Pitt 
ensured the triumph of their country in the two contests where 
either stood as the representatives of the nation.' ^ 

The second Pitt lived to know that the crowning act of that 
policy had been accomplished on October 21, off the coast of Spain. 
That policy so steadily pursued was but a part played, at sea, by 
England in the great drama of almost universal war. The armies of 
her allies struggled on land for a common object, the restoration of 
liberty in Europe. Our maritime power could do no more than 
clear the sea communications and act in support of military force. 
It is an army only can decide the final issues of war. The fleet is 
the shield to guard ; the army is the spear to strike. England had 
pushed the shield close home to foreign coasts, and was able to hold 
it with oppressive force against the lungs of her enemies. Un- 
possessed of a sufficient military force offering hope of striking an 
effective blow, her work for the moment was done. The spear was 
in the hands of her allies, and quickly following the news of 
Trafalgar came the dismal tidings that it had been shattered at 
Austerlitz. This intelligence killed Pitt. In his last hours, pointing 
to the map of Europe, he said : ' Roll up that map ; it will not be 
wanted for ten years.* Thus the curtain fell on the first act of the 
great drama, closing with the death of " the Pilot that weathered 
the storm." 

The scene of British action was, however, soon to be shifted from 
the sea to the land. Covered by the naval shield, and relieved from 
maritime stress, we had already begun to prepare an effective 
British spear. The spirit of the nation had been aroused by danger 
and a sense of impotence to bring to an end the disastrous war. 
Out of military forces chiefly intended for contingencies, incidental 
to local defence, an active mobile army was being formed, ready to 
strike when opportunity served. Within three years from the death 
of Pitt the opportunity arrived. The map of Europe was unrolled 

> Mahan. 
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once more to examine the geography of the great Peninsula. It 
was in 1808 in the grip of the master of many legions,' whose 
forces employed in its occupation '^ were meshed in a network of 
difficolties due to geographical features and the hostility of the 
population. In July 1808, under cover of the guns of our fleet, 
British marines seized a fort in Mondego Bay, on the coast of 
Portugal, as the necessary preliminary to the disembarkation of an 
army. On August 1, under the protection of the guns of fleet and 
fort, with perfectly secure sea communications behind it, the army 
commenced to land. On August 8 this force, '' 18,000 strong, 
bivooacked on the beach, and on the following morning the 
advanced guard commenced that memorable march which, though 
deeply checkered with disaster, was destined to be never finally 
arrested till the British cavalry passed in triumph from Bayonne to 
Calais."* 

To attempt here to sketch even in broadest outline subsequent 
events is not possible, nor is it necessary to try. The illustration of 
great principles of British defence being thus complete, purely 
military history need not be further followed. The seven eventful 
years began with the British spear-point piercing the coast of 
Portugal, and ended with the final thrust homo on the plains of 
Belgium. It suffices now to mark that, by establishing sea command, 
the exercise of military power to terminate the war became possible. 
TraSalgar was the preliminary to Waterloo, and to forty years of 
British peace. 

For a great example on the reverse side we must turn our eyes 
farther east, and to the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
It was a misapprehension of the meaning of sea-power which 
prompted Napoleon to lead 40,000 troops into Egypt. He mis- 
took the temporary absence of its visible expression in the Medi- 
terranean for immunity from its ultimate decisive interference. The 
battle of the Nile awoke him from that dream to find himself and 
his forces in the position of rats in a trap. Northwards by land 
they tried to escape, but at Acre the same power stopped them. The 

* In 1808 tho anny of Napoleon mustered some 600,000 men, including 
70,000 horse, besides this about 150,000 representing the forces of allied states 
were at his disposal. The British force consisted of some 183,000 regular 
troops, incloding about 26,000 horse, 80,000 militia, and 290,000 volunteers. A 
Tery considerable portion of the regular army was in India and the Colonies, 
and the ntmost strength of regular troops possibly available at homo for service 
in the Peninsula was 60,000. 

' About 130,000 men. ' Alison, History of Europe, 
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British marines ^ and the garrison on shore, under cover of the 
guns and supported by the fleet, having its sea communioations 
open, barred the way, and compelled return. This exploit, com- 
menced by an act of naval folly, followed by horrors almost un- 
exampled in military annals, closed with Napoleon's flight from 
the remnants of his " Army of the East." He was by our fleet 
compelled to leave it on the Nile, first to sicken and then to 
surrender. Close to the shores of France, he, almost a solitary 
fugitive, sighted, and barely escaped capture by, some elements of 
that superior sea power the exercise of which he had at starting so 
grievously misunderstood. 

Enough has now been said respecting the fundamental principles 
of British defence. Operations subordinate to the enforcement of 
that principle cannot here be at any length discussed. 

Protection of commerce is, however, too important to be passed 
in silence. The salient features presented by sea commerce must be 
clearly seen before the measures for its defence can be understood. 
Place, time, and force are the three things which in combination 
and adjustment rule all the business of war. Distribution has to do 
with place, organisation with time. Let us now look at our sea 
commerce in 1800 from these two points of view. 

In the first place, as already remarked, there was but one point of 
aggregation of British sea trade, that was this island. It was as it 
were the axle, and the lines of trade the spokes of this single wheel 
of British commerce. They were few and far between, and varied 
in volume. Expressed in tonnage of ships annually clearing ports, 
the variation in volume relative to direction was about as follows : — 
Nearly 67 per cent, to Europe, about 24 per cent, to the Western 
Atlantic, 7 per cent, to India and Africa, and about 2 per cent, 
indefinite.^ Now the Indian trade was carried by ships which 

^ " H.M.S. Northumberland, Augnst 7, 1815 — On this day came on board 
General Napoleon Bonaparte, from H.M.S. Bellerophon. He was saluted on 
the quarter-deck by the marines of the ship, under arms, in the same manner 
as an English general. He returned the salute by taking of! his hat and bowing 
to all the officers who were present. He then entered into conversation with 
Captain Beattie of the marines respecting the length of time he had senred, 
what actions he had been in, and if he had been wounded. Captain Beattie 
replied *' that he had served many years, had been wounded, and was at the 
siege of Acre." Napoleon took hold of his left ear, and, gently pulling it, said: 
" Ah ! Ah ! Yous 6tes un brave homme ! brave homme I " — Extrcuit from an 
old MS, in the possession of Major Willis^ late B,M,LJ., part of an qfficer^s log 
or journal. 

' Porter's Progress of tM Nation, 
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Were really dargo-carrying men-of-war belonging to the Cast Indian 
Company — ^it may therefore here be dismissed. The area of 
Enropean trade coincided with the area of main naval operations, 
and thus derived incidental protection thereby. The 2 per cent, is 
too insignificant to need comment ; and so the West Atlantic trade 
alone calls for remark. More than two-thirds of this trade lay in 
the tropics. The West Indian seasons determined period of export, 
and consequent demand for ships, and hence their departure 
with cargoes from home to supply it. Thus from natural causes 
the Weetem Atlantic trade grouped itself in two masses, operating 
in bi-annual movements, homeward and outward, thus automatically 
preeenting itself in the most convenient form for direct protec- 
tion — ^by convoy. Convoys were thus a feature in the mode of 
protection, and as a sequence the object of attack. Beyond this 
minor operation of war, the more general necessities of conmierce 
protection and destruction compelled a whole series of flights for 
fixed positions illustrated by attacks and defence of ports. This 
often involved the association of portions of the army with squadrons 
of the fleet, the force the fleet then carried, in the form of marines 
created for that purpose, being often inadequate. The effect of 
thia was to scatter our army in positions beyond seas other than 
India, and thereby to reduce its power of concentrated attack any- 
where, and its necessary defensive strength in India. 

Beyond this, the stationing of naval pickets at sea positions 
where natural accumulations of shipping took place, such as the 
" chops of the Channel," complete our review. For the rest, com- 
merce protection then may be described as a sort of free fight on 
the general lines of the old adage, *' the devil take the hindmost." 
The Channel swarmed with privateers ; no sea was secure. The 
safety of merchantmen depended upon luck, actual fighting, or 
possible flight. Though the risks of trade were great, the profits 
were enormous, so it was brisk. Between 1800 and 1815 the 
clearances of shipping from home ports rose 81 per cent., but 
although our shipping increased, more business was done in 
foreign bottoms in 1815 than in 1800. In the same period the 
amnnal value of our sea trade increased 86 per cent., that of France 
declined 17 per cent. Superior sea-power ** bulled " the trade of 
England and " beared " that of France. 

1815-1898. 

Since that time, no part of the British position having been 
assaulted till last year, we must mainly look outside our own 
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history for illustrations as to the influence of steam on war. Not 
till the Russian War in 1854 did any example occur. The descent 
on the Crimea told the old story in exaggerated form. Sea com- 
mand was absolute without e£fort, by the alliance of the three 
greatest maritime Powers of the world. Close up to the guns of 
Sweaborg and Sebastopol all the waters of the Euxine and the 
Baltic were as safe then to all shipping but Russian as St. James's 
and Hyde Park are to the public. In the North Pacific, however, 
for lack of information and want of sufficient military force asso- 
ciated with our squadrons, we suffered a reverse, small as an 
incident in a great war, but far-reaching in its political effects. It 
practically gave Russia her first grip on an eastern seaboard, and 
the long-coveted regions of the Amoor. For the cause of Port 
Arthur being Russian to-day, we must look to her splendid strategy 
producing the repulse of the allies at Petropaulovski in 1854, and 
the retirement of a British squadron in 1855 from the presence of a 
Russian combined force in Castries Bay.^ 

A few years later, at the hands of China, we suffered a serious 
repulse at Taku, owing to the composition and arrangement of our 
naval forces being ill adapted to the work. This n ecessi tated the great 
and costly military Anglo-French expedition which took Pekin. 

In the early sixties another nation furnished the most modern 
example of war in relation to commerce, the sea trade of the 
Federal States being preyed upon by a most insignificant southern 
force. The commerce attacked was in annual value just about 
equal to that of Australasia to-day. The injury done was out of all 
proportion to the means employed. This was due to two causes 
— the one avoidable, the other not. One was that the Alahayna, 
Sumpter, Nashville, and Florida had auxiliary steam power, while 
the ships carrying the trade they operated upon were purely 
sailing ships. The other cause was that the Federal Navy Board 
showed complete ignorance of the most elementary laws of naval 
strategy.* 

Later on Chili wiped out the naval forces of Peru, showing how 

* I gave the history of the Kussian advance eastward to the Pacific in a 
paper, "Russian Development and our Naval and Military Position in the 
North Pacific " (see Journal of (lie Royal United Service Institution^ vol. xxi., 
1877). 

* This I fully explained in two former papers, vh» •• Colonial Defence," read 
before the Royal Colonial Institute, June 28, 1878, and republished as one of the 
chapters in " The Defence of Great and Greater Britain " (1879) ; also ** Naval 
Intelligence and Protection of Commerce in War,** read before the Royal United 
Service Institution, May 13, 1881, 
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modem conditions expedite the final issue, and emphasize the 
effect. 

Next came the war between China and Japan. Here on a 
considerable scale the principles we applied in this hemisphere 
a century before were applied in the other by Japan, the only 
difference being that mechanical contrivances and chemical com- 
pounds produced more terrific results, and in an infinitely less time. 

Still more recent is the experience of the Spanish-American War. 
It was a modern reproduction of the early history of the century, on 
a very much smaller scale, as regards forces employed and issues 
involved, but on more extended geographical lines. The battle of 
Manila was a microcosm of the battle of the Nile, but one was 
separated from the scene of principal operations by the length of 
the Mediterranean, the other by half of the world. In the Caribbean 
sea, the locating and locking up the Spanish squadron in Santiago 
— corresponding to Cadiz — the immediate seizure by American 
marines of Guantanamo preparatory to the arrival of the army and 
its subsequent disembarkation covered by the guns of the United 
States fieet, did but repeat in form and effect former scenes and 
action on a larger scale in European waters long ago. 

It is for the Mother Country and the Colonies alike to mark the 
grim features of this series of modem wars progressively bolder and 
more sinister. Eoughly sketched, they are in their maritime aspects 
these : — 

1. Wholesale wastage of ships of the inferior power more than 
retail wastage of men by the superior force. 

2. Certainty of the destruction of the weaker fleet. 
8. Irrevocable nature of defeat. 

4. Quickness with which all is over. 

Before referring to the present military war, it is necessary 
to glance at the geographical distribution of war power now. 
In this hemisphere it has greatly changed since 1800, but these 
changes may be passed by. The other hemisphere, however, has 
been entirely transformed from a negligible area to a vast 
theatre of prospective strife. Canada and the United States on 
one side divide between them a coast line from Arctic ice to Mexico. 
Bussia on the other holds a position from the gulf of Pechili to the 
north. Australasia dominates the whole southern portion of the 
ocean, over which western nations search, somewhat in vain, for 
sources of power and profit. The northern ocean has given birth 
to a new power — Japan, with a population equal to that of the 
United Eingdom, and engaged in energetic pursuit of pational 
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ability to hold a place of distinction in the world's business and 
the world's wars. In that hemisphere China alone remains un- 
impressed by a century of stupendous change, and the eyes of all 
the armed nations of the world are fixed upon the government at 
Pekin. It may be that the Eastern Question, the nightmare of 
many nations, is shifting from the Black to the Yellow Sea, and 
the centres of gravity of the world's dangers changing from one 
hemisphere to the other. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that of all the powers of the world our Empire is the only one 
without machinery providing supreme administrative control over 
all resources under its flag, and without supreme executive authority 
to prepare and combine in active visible form the dormant power 
of infinite resources for expression when required. 

Now in no other State can we find a pattern to guide us, and 
no other Empire can furnish us with any example we can follow 
in providing necessary Imperial administrative and executive 
machinery, the absence of which is a prime source of weakness 
and of waste. This fundamental defect can only be remedied by 
following the old lines of our constitutional development, and by 
conmion concurrence of a series of self-governing communities. 

Under the Union Jack in 1801 there was but one of these, at 
present there are twelve. 

Assuming an Imperial Council or some such central authority 
created to weld together, for common safety, the elements of 
British strength, what are the conditions such a body would have 
to fulfil, and in what order of importance would they stand ? 

I cannot but think the history of the century and the teachings 
of modem experience would now present to such an Imperial 
Council a programme of cardinal requirements somewhat as 
follows : — 

1. Immediate arrangements for the gradual devolution and re- 
distribution of manufacturing and sustaining power in respect of 
ships, appliances and armaments of war, so that a '^ world- state " 
shall not be so wholly dependent as it is now on a single island 
for the production and supply of all things necessary for Imperial 
security in war. 

2. The maintenance and the distribution of reserves of ships, 
naval and military armaments, supplies and warlike stores, in each 
district of the world regulated by circumstsmces relating to our 
position in war and that of foreign Powers. 

In this age, when mechanical contrivances and chemical com- 
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pounds are of primary importance in war, their production and 
distribution demand first consideration in dealing with the problem 
of British defence. As already shown, they rule the number and 
the nature of the man-power to be applied. The number and the 
constitution of the forces necessary for the work of war varies 
of course with circumstances determining the character of the 
operations necessary. 

The main grouping of officers and men for the exercise of 
maritime power falls under two categories. 

1. Those required by ships. 

2. Those closely associated with the navy for the purposes of 
landing, seizing and holding its bases, and making lodgments in 
hostile territory preliminary to the disembarkation of an army if 
required. 

The countless multitude of islands and scattered territories in the 
Pacific Ocean, offering innumerable positions for temporary bases 
and places of resort for hostile cruisers operating against commerce 
and otherwise, emphasises the greater importance of the second 
group of force in the other hemisphere than in this. The nature 
of this sort of force, which played so important a part in all our 
maritime contests in the past, needs a few explanatory words. The 
influence of change in ship construction materially affects the 
relations between the Navy proper and its marine auxiliary. War- 
ships cannot now, as they did formerly, carry supernumerary forces 
for landing purposes, capable of detachment from the ships, without 
destroying their complete efficiency. On the other hand, mastless 
ships and engines have practically obliterated distinction in the 
functions of the blue-jacket and the marine, which in days of sailing 
ships separated them by an impassable gulf. Taking these facts 
together, and having regard to the wastage of ships rather than men 
as a prominent feature of modem war, some light is tl^own upon a 
possible solution of a present difficulty between the Colonies and the 
Admiralty. On the one hand we have the Colonies anxiously 
claiming a share in providing reserves of men for the Boyal Navy, 
on the other the Admiralty insisting on conditions thought by many 
to be more applicable to a sailing than a steam fleet, which do not 
apparently meet the circumstances of Colonial seamen. So there is 
more or less of a deadlock. But the Natal Naval Volunteers have 
in South Africa given a practical and splendid proof of the 
fitness of Colonial Naval Volunteers to perform the duties appertain- 
ing to the work of an auxiliary naval force on land service necessary 
in all operations of maritime war which group No. 2 embraces. But 
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any suoh force mast be liable to service in war wherever required. 
It cannot be limited to local application. Its characteristics should 
be military, with some sea experience superadded to give it elasticity 
and adaptability.^ 

One word more is necessary before quitting the maritime side of 
British Defence. The protection of commerce in days of steam is 
much more a question of organised arrangement than in days of 
dependence on wind. The efficiency of the methods employed in 
this minor operation of naval war will largely depend on the 
completeness and efficiency of arrangement for collecting and 
disseminating intelligence to guide these operations. It is at 
commercial centres, home and Colonial, and through the British 
Mercantile Marine such a system must work. In the pre-arrange- 
ments made in peace to employ and apply the wonderful facilities 
our extended position and vast mercantile marine offers, the Mother 
Country and the Colonies have a great and abiding common interest. 
It is at least doubtful whether either is sufficiently alive to that 
fact. 

Military Aspects. 

We can now turn to the military conditions of the present war. 
Confident in sea security, ** the Soldiers of the Queen," furnished 
by the Colonies and Mother Country alike, have crossed the oceans, 
and are shedding their blood on the kopjes and in the drifts of South 
A&ica. Wholly dependent is that great force on over- sea supplies 
drawn from all quarters of the world. The guarantee for safe 
delivery is the same the soldiers under Wellington had in the 
Peninsula — the all-pervading mysterious moral effect produced by 
the existence of a superior fleet far away. 

In relation to high policy in British Defence, the present war 
affords some marked contrasts to that in the Peninsula. There the 
army disembarked on a foreign shore, while in South Africa it 
landed at convenient British ports. In one case it had only one 
line of sea and land communication, in the other there are quite a 
multitude of lines of both. There is absolute identity, however, in 
the gallantry, courage, and resolution of the men. 

* The Admiralty Committee (1891) which resulted in the abolition of the 
Boyal Naval Volunteer Artillery of the United Kingdom stated "there are 
grounds for maintaining that a Volunteer force affiliated to the Hoyal Marine 
Artillery would prove to be not only a popular force, but from the system of 
training and discipline that could easily be established it would be a far more 
permanently valuable force than any so tenned naval force." (See Parliafnentary 
Paper, C 6382, 1891.) 
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The world has never witnessed so gigantic an operation as that 
in which the Empire is now engaged. A foreign attach^ in South 
Africa is reported to have graphically brought its proportions homo 
to the mind by saying, ''It is as if a force from Calcutta had 
landed at Marseilles, and from that base was operating before 
Hamburg.*' ^ 

It is very important to mark well the teaching of the present war 
in the matter of military expeditions over-sea. The military diffi- 
culties presented lie not in sea-distance to be traversed, but the 
process of collecting, embarking and disembarking military forces 
and their supplies. It is needless to overlay with figures such a 
sketch as this in order to show what we have done. The main 
facts as to what has been accompHshed are known to all. It is almost 
six months to-day since an actual state of war existed. In that time 
we have accumulated and sustained a military force now amounting 
to some 200,000 men far inland in South Africa. The ports from 
which that force issued are many and widely distributed, still more 
numerous and still more widely distributed are the ports from which 
the horses, mules, and supplies for that force have been, and are 
being, drawn. 

All the ports of issue, and all the ports of landing, numerous 
though they be, afiford exceptional facilities for shipping and un- 
shipping men and stores. The ports of the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies are without rivals in this respect. Besides all this 
the Mercantile Marine at our disposal embraces much more than 
half the steam tonnage of the world. We are ourselves rather 
astonished at what we have done ; we are proud, and justly proud, 
of our work. But who supposes so great a task could have been 
accomplished, in anything approaching the same time, had the 
points of collection and embarkation of the 200,000 men, with the 
tens of thousands of animals and millions of tons of stores, been 
limited to half a dozen ports in the United Kingdom ? Can any- 
body or does anybody believe that with our unexampled means 
and facilities we could have despatched from these islands such a 
force in a concentrated form and arranged to face an opposed landing 
on a foreign beach in that same period of six months? Can 
anyone imagine we could do it in less I Those who can are alone 
able to declare that a completely organised invading army of 
150,000 men could quite casually drop in upon us to breakfast 
some fine morning ! 

* I am indebted to Sir Howard Vincent, M«P., fortbis. 

<k1 
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What the Transvaal War teaches us and the world is appftf'- 
entlj this — that, granted the perfect safety of the sea, the time in 
which a given military force can be thrown on any shore from 
over-sea is not so much a question of sea distance as of the number 
and variety of the ports of collection, embarkation, and the wharfiage 
and shipping arrangement of such ports. In command of numbers, 
variety, and facilities, no Empire, and no State, can compare 
with our own. We therefore must be careful not to base 
arrangements for British defence on too ready assumptions that 
foreign Powers can make formidable and sudden military descent 
on our coasts at home or abroad. The money spent and the 
force allocated to purely miUtary defence must be regulated by 
reasonable possibilities, not by vague fears or by exaggerating 
dangers. 

But when we compare the 18,000 soldiers thrown by the United 
Kingdom on the beach in Portugal to face the armies of Napoleon, 
and the placing of 200,000 men by the Empire on the frontiers of 
the two small Republics in South Africa, we can gauge the terrific 
growth of the demands of war. It brings home to us the startling 
changes which have taken place in the extension of area of war 
operations ; in the appliances used ; the number of men necessary ; 
the magnitude and multitude of supplies required ; and the horrible 
wastage of human and animal life. 

On the opening of a new century, this war gives to us a lesson 
and a warning, while we close our record of the old in confidence 
and hope. The warning points to enormous land frontiers, and 
the lesson taught is the necessity for the consolidation of our 
military means for general defence ready to apply wherever and 
whenever necessary. The dormant resources of our Empire are 
infinite, but the constitutional machinery lacks power to call 
them out, organise, and combine them. That is the initial and 
prominent difficulty revealed to British people in the dawn of 
the new century, and which it is necessary to face and overcome. 
For my own part, I believe British common-sense will overcome the 
difficulty and devise the machinery. The work to be done is this — 
to develop power of rapid and certain military combination for 
defence of the Empire as a whole out of a series of separate systems 
mainly adapted to fragmentary passive defence. The peace neces- 
sities of the British position demand the permanent maintenance 
of a great standing military force — the Regular Army — that is, and 
must be, the great nucleus for the reserve and dormant military 
power of the Empire when called out for the temporary purpose of 
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war. In approaching that great and necessary readjustment, let 
us remember these are days of big maps, high purposes, and great 
policies, and that we must rely, not only on the sentiment, but the 
practice of unity, to furnish, by a voluntary system, the men for 
the service of the Empire. 

Now when we look at our position, offering every variety of 
geographical features — except those of the United Kingdom with 
its puzzle patchwork of small enclosures by roads, railways, and 
hedgerows — we must fain confess that India and the Colonies offer 
far more suitable areas for training officers and men than Alder- 
shot or Salisbury plain, particularly as regards that branch of 
the Army for scouting and feeling for an enemy. This broad fact 
should not be without its influence on the methods and fields of 
selection for training. 

Speaking generally of the readjustment of the Imperial military 
arrangements, a review of the existing state of things, requiring 
alteration and amendment, seems to point to a necessary process of 
elimination from the present system of differences and distinctions 
which have grown up under conditions time and development 
have wholly changed. 

All departmental rules differentiating between rank, status, and 
place of Colonial forces and their units from those of the United 
Kingdom respectively must be swept away. 

For the rest, the following main principles suggest themselves 
as those which must prevail and rule if British military power is 
to be really promptly available for the general defence of the 
Empire in war. 

1. The Regular Army and its reserves to be the nucleus of the 
Imperial Army. 

2. The Imperial Army for great defensive wars to consist of the 
Army and its reserves, augmented by such portion of Home and 
Colonial territorial forces as volunteer, and prepare in peace to hold 
themselves available for general service in war. 

8. The acceptance of a binding obligation between the govern- 
ments of all parts of the Empire to secure similarity in armament, 
warlike stores, and all things reaUy essential to such uniformity as 
is necessary to secure that when the Imperial reserves furnished by 
territorial forces from different parts of the Empire are brought 
together in the field, complication and confusion shall be avoided. 

These general outlines may appear to ''root and branch re- 
formers '* of the military systems of our Empire a poor and meagre 
programme for the coospUd^tiou of British military Qtrengib, 
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cannot but think, however, that, taken in eonj miction with what 
has already been said with respect to armaments and appUances, 
naval and military, a sufficiently wide field is offered for contempla- 
tion from a business and practical point of view. We cannot make 
the Empire suit the Army; we must make the Army suit the 
Empire. 

The power we now possess has been developed by the energy 
and enterprise of many generations of men toiling in all parts 
of the world for the good of their several commnnities or for 
the benefit of peoples with whom their lot was cast. NatnraUy, 
therefore, that power springs from many sources, and flows 
through many streams. In organising the war power of the 
Empire necessary to its security and peace, that main feature of our 
position must not be forgotten. Harmonising the arrangement 
necessary for war with conditions of this character — the products 
of peace— is the crux of the whole problem of British defence in 
its administrative and executive aspects. 

The outburst of Imperial sentiment called forth by the invasion 
of British territory swept away in a moment all theories of frag- 
mentary and passive defence — all political and artificial restrictions 
on the use and application of military forces. Like a torrent it 
swept away provincial barriers, and laid bare to the view of all the 
world the bed-rock of solidarity of British sentiment — the founda- 
tion of our strength. On that rock we must rest our confidence, 
on it we must build our hope for our survival in the wars of the 
century to come. 

P.S. — The Indian Military Forces of the Crown have not been 
specially mentioned because India is an Empire in itself, possessing 
a complete organisation, civil and military. The Indian army, with 
its magnificent record of splendid services in and beyond India, 
gave the first practical example of outlying sources of British 
strength. 

Discussion. 

Hon. Edmund Bakton, Q.C. (Federal Delegate from New South 
Wales) : We have all listened with the greatest interest to Sir John 
Golomb's admirable and instructive paper, a paper full of information 
and of thought. It opens up questions which no doubt are slowly 
growing in their pressure upon the minds of public men, and of 
soldiers and sailors in all parts of the Empire. The record of 
history, which has been appealed to, is quite sufficient to justify 
Sir John Colomb in the expression of hope and of confidence for the 
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future of the Empire in the next century, and indeed for many 
centuries. The spirit of enterprise, the pluck, and the dash of the 
British soldier and sailor have been proved to be just as great to-day 
as ever they were in the history of the Empire. We may be quite 
sure that British common-sense, to which the paper refers, will 
devise means by which all these qualities may be most effectively 
exercised for the continuous protection of Imperial interests. When 
I say ** Imperial interests," I mean the interests of every portion of 
the Empire and not those of the United Kingdom alone. But among 
the questions which the paper opens up there were some which 
break ground which we may think it somewhat delicate to tread at 
the present moment. I am inclined to think that the day is not 
yet come, if it is to come, when the cohesion of the Empire in the 
way of military and naval defence is to be sought by the creation of 
binding obligations. One of the finest things about the assistance 
which has poured in for the defence of the Empire against invasion 
during the last six months is the fact that the assistance has been 
spontaneous and voluntary, that it is the pure upspring of the 
Briton in his pride of race, arising from no obligation written upon 
paper or enforceable in any manner whatsoever. I am of opinion 
that if the position had not been one for purely voluntary action, . 
the assistance which came from Canada and Australasia might not 
have been so important nor the contingents sent so strong. It will 
be time to speak of such obligations when the feeling grows, as no 
doubt it will grow, that some plan must be adopted which it would 
be necessary to cement by such obligations. I think those were wise 
words which Mr. Chamberlain used in the House of Commons the 
other night when, speaking on the motion of Mr. Hedderwick, he 
pointed out that we must proceed very cautiously in matters of this 
kind, and that the great self-governing communities in the other 
parts of the Empire would the more readily lend themselves to 
some system of common action if the first suggestions for that 
purpose were allowed to come from themselves. From experience 
I believe that to be so, because, loyal as these communities are, 
which nobody now doubts, they are still touchy. If you were to 
interfere with any arrangements they made amongst themselves, as, 
for instance, for their own federation, they would show you how 
touchy they are. And ill the same way, if arrangements, such m 
those which, no doubt, may be predicted, were to spring from any- 
thing but their own spontaneous action, I think they probftbh" 
would show their touchiness again. That is why I am takiiur 
line to-night, for I am entirely in sympathy with that eohn 
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the Empire and that common action which must be necessary to 
preserve it, and I do not want anything to arise which might for 
the moment put that aside or set us back to the position which we 
occupied many years ago. It is well said in the paper that when 
arrangements are completed all departmental rules differentiating 
between the rank, status, and place of the Colonial forces and those 
of the United Kingdom must be swept away, and no doubt action 
will be taken without any formal constitution being drawn up for 
the purpose which will lead to such results, because there is as 
great a feeling on the part of the Briton who emigrates to Australia 
or Canada, and his sons, that there should be equality of British 
citizenship throughout the world as the general feeling which 
exists here, and which prompts the Briton to declare that equality 
must be recognised at the earliest possible date. I do not wish to 
take up any more time. I only rose, upon the request made to me, 
to point out that if that which is so dear to the hearts of the 
British race (and, by the way, I wish with Mr. Arnold White that 
we could invent or apply some name which would fully designate 
the citizen of the Empire) — if, I say, that which is so dear to the 
British race — cohesion in time of common danger — is to continue, it 
must for the present spring, not from any premature formation of 
bonds, but from the free play of that feeling of which there has 
been so brilliant an exhibition during the war now being waged. 
The Empire is surrounded with dangers greater than any which 
may be said to have existed in South Africa (for I firmly believe 
the Boers have never been able to place the Empire in danger), but 
so long as we show a firm front to all comers, and prove how 
splendid are our reserves of fighting power, I believe those dangers 
will be gradually minimised — perhaps banished for ever. 

Admiral Sib B. Yeset-Hamilton, O.C.B. : In the course of 
his admirable paper Sir John Colomb points out that the general 
defensive policy we were pursuing in 1800 was fundamentally mari- 
time, not military. ''It was," he says, ''in effect to throw the 
whole national energy into the appUcation of naval power, to reject 
passive defence as a principle, and to adopt offensive defence as a 
practice ; in other words, to seek out and eliminate or paralyse the 
fleets, squadrons, or ships of the enemy in preference to using our 
naval power to directly guard our shores ; ka. short, to assume the 
attributes of the hawk rather thskn those of the tortoise.'* That is 
a point which cannot be too strongly brought home to us to-day. I 
see that Liverpool has been asking for fortifications. What would 
be t^e good o{ them ? Its commerce qo^Jd pply be d^f ^nded by 
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an active navy at sea, and those who argue for passive defence argue 
on a false foundation, and one which would, in a very short time, 
bring ruin on the Empire. To show that the present influence of 
sea power on history is nothing new, I will take you back to King 
Ofifa. He was one of the several Saxon kings who ruled, over this 
land at the latter part of the eighth century ; he was the most 
powerful among them, and of course he occasionally bullied his 
neighbours, who appealed to Charlemagne, who told him to desist. 
His answer was the organisation of a powerful fleet, which had such 
an effect on Charlemagne that he made an alliance with him, and 
this king, after a reign of thirty -nine years (757-796), an unusually 
long period at that time, '' died leaving to his successors the useful 
lesson that he who would be secure on shore must be supreme at 
sea." That principle holds as good at the present day as then. 
His successors, however, between that time and the tune of Alfred, 
neglecting that principle, were satisfied with fortifying their cities, 
and the consequence was that the Danes were able to land, to con- 
centrate, and to capture the cities, reducing the ** Saxons to the 
condition of ploughmen." So much for this class of defence, which 
is no use beyond the range of guns. The Duke of Wellington said 
he could not have maintained the war in the Peninsula but for our 
naval supremacy, which enabled him to feed his force, while the 
French, not having that supremacy, were starving. When the 
Government reproached him with the expense of the war, and talked 
about withdrawing the army, he said : " Bemember, we are fighting 
the battle of England here ; if we are not to fight the foe here, you will 
have to fight him upon your own shores." The old saying remains 
true, that our naval frontier is the coast-line of the enemy, while 
the work of the army is to advance with the " spear " when the 
'* shield " has done its work. In conclusion 1 would ask you to re- 
peruse the last paragraph of this excellent paper ; they are words 
which cannot be too strongly impressed upon us at the present time. 
I entirely endorse the opening remarks of the Chairman in introducing 
Sir John Colomb. The influence of sea power upon history is now 
an accepted principle, but that principle, I would remind you, was 
brought forward by Sir John Colomb as far back as 1878. Speaking 
for myself, I may say that when I was Commander-in-Chief on the 
China Station some years ago I based my plans for the defence of 
our commerce on that station on those lectures of Sir John Colomb's 
at the United Service Institution, and on the works of his brother 
{^hilip, and although Captain M^han has ^ined snQh credit for his 
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book which is so wonderfully well put together, I would point out 
that he derived the foundation for that work from the CSolombs. 

Hon. J. B. Dickson, C.M.G. (Federal Delegate from Queens- 
land) : It is no empty form of words when I say that I am sure we 
are all deeply indebted to Sir John Colomb for his admirable paper, 
which is of profound interest not only to this large attendance, but 
to all who take an interest in the expansion and development of the 
Empire, and will, I am sure, famish public men with solid matter 
for reflection. In speaking on this subject, a layman is necessarily 
at a disadvantage, but we who represent public opinion in our 
respective countries are bound to recognise that the subject of the 
defence of the Empire is of such paramount importance as to 
require our most careful study. We may not be in a position to 
accept all that Sir John Colomb has told us in connection with 
those parts of the Empire which we represent, but this question, as 
I have said, is one which is becoming daily of more and more 
importance to us all. No one could have foretold twelve months 
ago that some of our bravest men would be fighting side by side 
with the British Army in another part of the world. Events have 
been marching fast, and therefore, while we may not subscribe 
entirely to all he laid before us, I clearly see that the early future 
will necessitate the consideration of this great subject by leading 
statesmen of the remote parts of the Empire, and particularly 
Australia. The call for volunteers has been most nobly responded 
to by men who were under no obligation whatever to leave the land 
of their birth or adoption. The enthusiasm which has animated 
the peoples of Australia to send forth volunteers for service 
in South Africa must not be wholly misunderstood. Doubtless 
patriotism for the solidarity of the Empire lay at the basis of 
their action, but there has been a strong feeling of kinship 
between Australasia and those who were sufifering grievous social 
wrong and the absence of political liberty in South Africa. There- 
fore the present loyal outburst of feeling in Australia has not only 
been based upon a desire to engage in the work of the Empire, but 
also to show our sympathy and feeling for our fellow countrymen 
who are debarred of those political rights and liberties in South 
Africa which are so dear to the heart of every Australian citizen. 
The subject, as I have said, is one which cannot fail to be considered 
by Australian statesmen in the future, especially when they have 
consummated the unity of the country by federation. At the 
present time, in our six States we have six armies, with their 
respective equipments, but we have no means of mobilising them 
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or massing them for practice or otherwise, and indeed we are so 
circumstanced that if the troops of one Colony proceed to another 
they are under no statutory control. This tends to weaken the 
potency of the defence forces of Australasia, but under federation, 
which I trust will shortly be accomplished, we may sincerely hope 
for one consolidated defence force, with power both for local defence 
and also possibly for the purpose of assisting this great Empire in 
the wars in which we may have to engage, because having once 
taken part in the campaigns of the Empire outside our own territory, 
I think every public man and every man of foresight must admit 
that the probability is that Austraha henceforth will have a desire 
to share, side by side with the veterans of the British Army, the 
honours and traditions of that Army in the wars of the Empire. I 
entirely agree with the observation that the Pacific Ocean will 
probably, in the early future, be the theatre of great naval events. 
There is no doubt the earth-hungering nations of the world are 
endeavouring to enlarge their territorial possessions in the Pacific, 
and I think any statesman who takes a view of the future must 
admit that whenever there is an outburst of belligerency on the part 
of foreign Powers, the Pacific will be the scene of momentous 
events. Therefore I do not see how Australia can hold herself 
aloof, as part of the Empire, from considering the great question of 
Imperial defence ; at present, certainly, it may be premature to 
press it upon Australia, whose patriotic enthusiasm, as I have said 
has been based upon a desire to fight side by side with the veteran 
soldiers of the Empire and also in defence of the rights and liberties 
of our kinsmen in South Africa. I do not think that at the present 
time Australia would be a good recruiting ground for the Imperial 
Army. It is rather early in the history of that great island con- 
tinent to expect that supplies of men would be forthcoming without 
serious derangement of industry ; but at the same time we highly 
appreciate practical views such as Sir John Golomb has put before 
us, as ground for reflection and as forming the basis, possibly, for 
future action when we have become more populous States, and 
especially when the great Commonwealth of Australia has been 
completed. I am delighted to have had the honour of listening to 
his remarks. I should be sorry if what I have said should convey 
the idea of any lack of sympathy on the part of Australia with aU 
that concerns the solidarity and development of this great Empire^ 
I was the first to have the honour of offering troops to the Imperial 
Qovemment, and I believe the acceptance of that and other offers 
firom dependencies of the Empire by Mr. Chamberlain has done 
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more than anything achieved by his Ministerial predecessors to weld 
the Australian Colonies to the Mother Country, and to make us feel 
ourselves an integral portion of this great Empire, which I hope 
may long continue, under the sway of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
to be the greatest Empire the world has ever seen. 

Mr. H. 0. Abnold-Forsteb, M.P. : I have been an interested 
listener to this discussion and I heard with the greatest possible 
pleasure the speech of Mr. Dickson, because I thought he voiced the 
sentiments many of us would like to hear expressed from a gentle- 
man in his important and responsible position. It struck me that 
one element has been a little left out of sight, and that is, that with 
all these dangers and responsibilities on the one hand, and with all 
those potentialities of resistance and defence on the other, about 
which we have heard so much, we have not hitherto provided that 
which in every other important business in the world is regarded 
as essential, and that is the directing brain to make use of those 
potentialities and to avoid those dangers and difficulties. I was 
much interested, but in one respect somewhat disappointed, in the 
speech of Mr. Barton, because, though he generously said that he 
was in sympathy with the ideas which animated us, he bade us not 
be too sanguine about their early acceptance. Now I have never 
been able quite to take the view put before us with regard to the 
position in the great Colonies. It is, I think, sometimes regarded 
as a matter of favour and not quite enough as a matter of interest. 
I do not speak of obligation, but I cannot quite see what is the 
meaning of the statement he made, that if there had been an obliga- 
tion on the part of the great Colonies to supply contingents the 
response might have been less. It appears to me we are all in the 
same boat ; that the danger is equal to us all, and the responsibility 
incumbent upon all. And when I remember that if one of the 
Colonies were attacked we in this country should be under an 
absolute obligation to spend our last man and our last shilling in 
its defence, I confess I do regret to hear that sentiment. My 
own view is that we are dealing with realities fiEur too obvious and 
too patent to be dealt with merely as amateur matters and matters 
of sentiment. I am connected with a mercantile business, as I 
suppose are many whom I am addressing, and we know perfectly 
well that if we were to try to carry on our businesses for one day 
without a scientific organisation they would go to wreck and ruin. 
If there is one lesson more than another to be learnt from the 
paper read to-night, it is that the man who has organised, who has 
used his broin, who has anticipated what is probable, is the man 
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who will win. I do not presume to speak as to Australia, but I 
hazard this proposition, that if this United Kingdom were to go 
down, as it may go down, if any of our great Colonies were to go 
down, no part of the Empire could afford to regard that event with 
anything but dismay. The depreciation of Anglo-Saxon stock 
throughout the whole world would be something so enormous that 
none of us would like to contemplate it. I hope I do not go too far 
in even appearing to differ from so good an authority as Mr. Barton, 
but I do not quite associate myself with the idea that we ought to 
be content with the assumption that this may be left merely to the 
undirected impulses of the people. I think this is a matter in 
which education is wanted, and the point to which we ought to 
educate public opinion is that there is a science of war, and of 
preparation for war ; that it is a thing which may be learnt, and to 
be learnt must be studied. The difference between unsdentifio 
preparation for war, or rather the want of preparation, and scientific 
preparation is all the difference between the amateur and the pro- 
fessional, and I venture to put forward this proposition — that though 
there is value, enormous value, under our present circumstances in 
the fortuitous assemblage of these gallant men from all our Colonies, 
a value which is both material and moral, yet the teaching of all 
the military history of the world is that ten men upon whom you 
can rely at a given date and at a given place to do a certain thing 
are worth 100 men who have to be summoned and equipped at the 
last moment and cannot absolutely be relied upon when the enemy 
is at your gate. We have at present before us a task, a hard task, 
which we shall successfully carry out, but that is as nothing to the 
task which would be before us were we face to fiskce with one or 
more of the armed Powers of Europe. If we have not the brains 
of the statesmen of our Colonies and of this country at work to pre- 
pare our resources, and if we are not able to anticipate the aid we 
are to get from all parts of this great Empire, I do not say we shall 
not overcome our difficulties, but I do say that in spite of the un- 
paralleled advantages which we might possess we should be handi- 
capping ourselves to an extent which is painful to think of, and 
running risks which we cannot contemplate without misgiving, and 
which, if we do not survive them, will lower the value of the prestige 
of Anglo-Saxon stock all the world over. 

Hon. H. G. Parsons, M.L.C. (Western Australia) : I come up on 
this platform vrith feelings of some diffidence, because, speaking as 
an Australian, I yet feel myself to a certain extent compeUAd t^ 
differ from the expressed opinions of the chosen reptesdntl 
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our Colonies present this evening, and because I am rather in 
sympathy with the representatives of English naval and military 
opinion who have just addressed you. I say this with the greater 
regret because I am unfortunately obliged to disagree with one of 
our respected chiefs, Mr. Barton, in regard to certain other matters 
as well. I think on this question of the organisation of the 
Empire he has taken a somewhat unduly discouraging view. But 
I think he and other Australians will presently find themselves 
more in accord with the recognised exponents of military opinion ; 
and for this reason — that the reorganisation of the Empire, which 
I feel sure is close upon us, is really a matter, primarily, of military 
and naval organisation, and the political readjustment will follow 
upon it. When, as an Australian, I was at Oxford ten years ago, 
I wrote (which perhaps was presumptuous in one then in statu 
pupUlari) to Admiral Tryon, to Mr. Froude, and to Sir Charles 
Dilke, asking whether it was possible to institute an Imperial naval 
and military Council of Defence ; and if so, whether it would not be 
advisable to form a society amongst Australians then in residence 
at the universities for pushing on the movement. Admiral Tryon 
(very properly — from his point of view) entirely "jumped on ** the 
notion, because, he said, it was altogether inadvisable that naval 
defence should be interfered with by anybody outside the Admiralty. 
But the historian and the politician saw the advisability of the 
military council, which is now, curiously enough, in existence. I 
do hope to live to see the day when we shall go further, and when, 
developing our most ancient institution of the Privy Council, we 
shall ask our political leaders in Australia and Canada and else- 
where to join that committee of Imperial defence. I believe that 
day will come about, and the constitutional way of arranging 
matters is, as I have shown elsewhere, through a committee of the 
Privy Council, upon which Mr. Barton and other leaders of Colonial 
opinion will, I trust, soon be sitting. This is scarcely a prophecy ; 
it is really an arrangement of conditions which you see before you 
now, and which will have to be faced almost immediately. 

Hon. Edmund Barton, Q.C. : Perhaps I may be allowed to offer 
a word of explanation. It must not be thought I am out of sym- 
pathy with those who desire to see a better organised defence of 
the whole Empire ; I never said a word to that effect. It is my 
own fault perhaps if I have been understood otherwise. Nor do I 
believe in allowing a condition of undirected impulse to continue. 
There are Governments in Australia as there are here, and those 
Qovemments I think will take care that the impulses of their 
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citizens are not undirected in any future case where service in out- ^ 
lying parts of the Empire is needed. Nor have I underrated the 
value of training. I do not believe the soldiers of the Empire 
should be mere amateurs, although I have some hope even for them 
when I see how some of them have been able to confront better 
trained troops. But I hope this assembly will not understand me 
to say that I undervalue the proper direction and training of the 
forces of any part of the Empire, or that I would leave to undirected 
impulse the regulation of these forces when it is understood 
they are willing to serve. Enlistment is voluntary there as here, 
but the forces will, I hope, be directed and controlled in a way 
which will make them not unworthy to serve with the soldiers of 
the rest of the Empire. 

Mr. Abnold-Fobsteb, M.P. : I may be allowed to say that I did 
not allude to the soldiers, but to amateur management of the mili- 
tary and naval concerns of this country. 

Bear-Admiral Penbose Fitzqebald : I do not wish to enter 
into this controversy, which I think has arisen from a misunder- 
standing, possibly from the use of the words '' binding obligations " 
in the lecture, which I took to refer mainly to a similarity of arma- 
ments and the like ; but the remark seems to have been taken as 
meaning some obUgation to serve, and perhaps eventually universal 
conscription. With regard to the naval aspect of the question, you 
must all have been struck with the description of the wonderful 
network of maritime commerce which goes on in the outlying parts 
of the Empire, irrespective of the United Kingdom, and which 
would require naval defence in time of war. That seems to me the 
crux of the whole question. The Colonies have shown us how 
they can add to our military strength in a way which we can 
never forget. The naval question is very much more difficult, and 
I do think the Colonies are desirous of helping us if they knew 
how. In the course of his lecture Sir John Golomb pointed out 
that so long as provision for the Navy is a charge on the resources 
of the home portion of the Empire only, so long will the safety of 
each outlying part depend upon the political views and exigencies 
of political parties at home. That is the mischief. People go in 
for party politics, and the outlying parts of the Empire are not con* 
suited at all. The lecturer suggests the estabUshment of dockyards 
and building arrangements in our Colonies, but that is a very big 
order. It takes years and years to get up the plant necessary to 
build an ironclad and still longer for making armour-plates and 
guns ; but I think the need for the Colonies being asked to join us 
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bddn made io the " Soldiers of the Queen/' and you may be in- 
terested to learn that in Queensland the effect of the song of that 
name has been most wonderful. The Mounted Infantry made it 
their regimental '' March-past/' and I believe the song had muoh to 
do with the increased efficiency in the forces, for it inspired a sol- 
dierly feeling up through the force, commencing with the State 
School Cadets — an excellent institution which is there thoroughly 
established. 

Mr. A. H. LoBiNG : We have had a most interesting paper and 
a most interesting discussion. I have listened to many such dis- 
cussions in this room, but never, I think, until this evening have 
we so closely approached the point round which we have been talking 
for so many years. The toast, the theme, the motto of this 
Institute is *' United Empire." Organisation is what we need to 
become and to remain a united Empire, and to-day we have for the 
first time almost come really to the point of discussing the nature 
of that organisation. Sir John Colomb went so far as to adumbrate 
a Council of the Empire, and another speaker even referred to a 
naval and military Council of Defence for the Empire. I think the 
occasion upon which we have reached that important point is one 
that well deserves to be remembered. Throughout the paper that 
has been read this evening we have been reminded that organisation, 
preparation for war, has been the one secret of success in the 
history of this Empire. When we have organised and prepared we 
have succeeded ; when we have not been organised we have had to 
suffer failure. I listened with the utmost satisfaction to speeches 
made by more than one gentleman from the Colonies, though I shared 
with Mr. Amold-Forster and others the regret which they felt at 
some of the remarks of Mr. Barton, which were not so encouraging, 
and which the more sanguine among us might regard as pessimistic. 
His explanation has, I trust, removed that impression from our 
minds. I would urge that there is at this moment an opportunity 
for doing something, for taking some practical step, towards the 
organisation of the Empire, such as has not presented itself before. 
It is said that in the life of each one of us there is one day of grace, 
and I believe this is as true of nations as it is of men. If we do not 
take advantage of that day when it comes, the opportunity seldom 
returns. For the past fifteen years I have closely followed the 
sentiment of the Empire on this great question of unity, and never 
have I seen anything approaching to the extent and the intensity of 
the feeling that is now being exhibited in favour of some definite 
step towards that organisation of the Empire which, for the want 
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Empress.*' On his return to his capital, in reply to an address of 
welcome, he said that " life was worth nothing to him unless it was 
shared with Britain's suffering and triumphs," a contrast, indeed, 
with the condition of affairs in 1800 ! The same assurances have 
been given by the nobles of Bengal, and especially by the Maharajah 
of Darbhanga, with whom I lately had the honour of being asso- 
ciated in council. There is no doubt that the allusion to the 
loyalty of the Indian Princes to herself and her Empire in Her 
Majesty's gracious speech from the throne at the commencement of 
the present session of Parliament has stirred the emotions and en- 
thusiasm of the Indian people, prince and peasant, in a surprising 
manner. No such outburst of loyalty has been witnessed since the 
great proclamation of 1858 — the Magna Gharta of India. The in- 
dependent princes, the great feudatories of the throne and the 
soldiers, are all animated by one desire — to join the ranks of British 
soldiers in the common cause of fidelity to the Queen and the 
Empire. They ask nothing better than to fight side by side with 
white soldiers and to shed their blood in the same quarrel, in any 
country, or in any campaign, or under any conditions, so long as 
they are permitted to take part in our conquests and even to bear 
their share of our disasters, if such should occur. We have heard 
much to-night of the ** Soldiers of the Queen," and I maintain these 
words are as applicable to the Indian as to the English troops. 
They are capable of fighting in line with our gallant British regi- 
ments against any foe, and in any scheme of an Imperial Army for 
great defensive wars it is to be hoped that the Indian Army will be 
brigaded side by side with their white brethren. There was one 
passage in Mr. Amold-Forster's speech which must have thrilled us 
all, when he spoke of the possibilities of our being at War with a 
great continental Power. No one can open his morning paper in 
this time of stress and anxiety without reading almost with dismay 
the summaries that appear of articles in foreign newspapers, and 
which show how in almost every capital in Europe there is a pro- 
found distrust of our motives, dislike of our character, and hostility 
to our Government and our nation. In France especially, where 
there is no strong and autocratic ruler, such as is possessed by the 
great empires of Russia and Germany — ^where you have an excitable 
people, ministries composed mainly of nonentities, who wield no 
real authority, and have no popular influence such as would enable 
them to guide and control the passions of the mob — who can tell at 
what moment we may be dragged against our will into a terrible 
war which may imperil the very existence of our Empire ? With 
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Boch possibilities as these looming in the fatnre, it is sorely olrviotui 
that we may need every soldier that we oan enrol in our rankSy and 
among them the Indian troops are eager to be amalgamated^ 

The Chatritan (Admiral Sir Anthony H. HosUns, 0.G3.): 
You will not expect me to say many words in bringing the disoossian 
to a dose in view of the late hour at which we are arriyed. I think 
we are all agreed Sir John Golomb has given ns an admirable 
paper, iemd the discussion which has followed has been perhaps 
more important and more to the pnrpose than any I have ever 
previously heard in this room. As the various speakers rose and 
delivered theur opinions, I mnst say I agreed with each. I am 
quite certain that the idea that Mr. Barton intended to be at all 
antagonistic to the amalgamation of the Colonial and the home 
tiroes was founded on a mistake. I quite understand, having 
myself commanded on the Australian Station far three years, what 
he meant when he spoke of the touchiness of Australians with 
regard to interference from home with their administrative policy. 
I saw many instances of this myself, and if we were to attempt 
from home to carry out anything with a high hand they would 
resent and repudiate it. (Granted that, I believe that all the 
speakers pointed to the same thing. It is one of the most re- 
markable spectacles, I think, that anybody can contemplate — ^the 
change of opinion which has been wrought throughout the Empire 
and in England on this subject within the last few years. War 
always has been, and I suppose always will be — ^as far as England 
is concerned, the Temple of Janus is never shut. There is always 
some war going on. The nineteenth century has not been un- 
distinguished by war; the beginning was marked by the great 
French war, the middle by the Bussian war, and now the end by 
this war now going on. With whom the war of the next century 
will be we can only guess ; we can speculate, perhaps we can fore^ 
see ; but that there will be war nobody can doubt. It is one of the 
inscrutable workings of the world that there must and always will be 
wars. Therefore let us be prepared, and grapple to us, as we are 
now doing, all parts of the Empire in one solid bond. It only 
remains for me to ask you to give a hearty vote of thanks to 
Sir John Colomb for his admirable lecture. 

Sir John Golomb, E.O.M.G., M.P. : I thank you very much for 
your vote of thanks. However inadequate my paper may have 
necessarily been there can be no doubt that we have had a most 
important and extremely valuable discussion. At this hour I need 
only refer to one point, and that is the point mentioned by Mr. 
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Beighton. I am very glad he drew attention to it, for I bad the 
Indian Army, of course, in my mind ; but I see it is quite open to 
the construction that I had not, and that I considered it something 
outside the Empire. Of course we all know our Indian forces are 
the Soldiers of the Queen. I really look upon them as pa.rt of the 
regular Army of the Empire. I wiU ask you to give a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Chairman for presiding. 
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ANNUAL DINNER. 

The Annual Dinner of the Institute took place at the Whitehall 
Booms, Hdtel M^tropole, on Wednesday, April 25, 1900. The 
Bight Hon. the Earl of Onslow, O.C.M.O., presided. 
The following is a complete list of those present : — 

J. B. Aokroyd, Sir John W. Akerman, KC.M.G., J. F. Aldenhoven, Lord 
Ampthill, M. S. Andrews, E. M. Archdide, M.P., M. Attenborongh, L. W. 
Bakewell, C. W. Beatty, H. H. Beauchamp, C. Bethell, A. Blaine, H. W. Bond, 
J. B. Boos6, C. B. Bradbume, J. C. E. Bridge, C. E. Bright, G.M.G., Captain 
W. L. Broun, Mr. Jnstice R. Myles Brown, Sir Walter L. Buller, K.C.M.G., Sir 
Henry Bulwer, G.C.M.G., C. Burgoyne, P. B. Burgoyne, J. F. Buratall, C. F. 
Bott, A. K. Butterworth, A. R. Bntterworth, F. W. Butterworth, W. N. Cameron, 
Colonel Campbell, Wm. Chamberlain, C. L. Colley, H. M. Collins, Sir John 
Colomb, K.C.M.G., M.P., Alexr. Conway, Kinloch Cooke. H. Bertram Cox, 
Yiscoont Cranley, Hi. V. Crassweller, A. M. Currie, J. M. Currie, Rear- Admiral 
R. N. distance, C.M.G., C. Czamikow, W. O. Danckwerts, Q.C., D. R. Dangar, 

F. H. Dangar, E. R. Davson, H. K. Davson, Hon. Alfred Deakin, H. Y. Delafous, 

G. G. Dick, A. Downe, C. Ducroz, Fred. Dutton, C. N. Dyer, F. Dyer, N. J. Ede, 
Sir Fred. T. Edridge, G. Fairbaim, C. B. Fairfax, J. P. Farler, Hon. J. Ferguson, 
R. E. Finlay, D. Finlayson, J. H. Finlayson, W. F. Finlayson, Capt. L. Fletcher, 
A. Flower, Sir James F. Garrick, K.C.M.G., C. T. Gedge, H. C. W. Gibson, W. 
Glenester, A. Golden, J. Goodliffe, Major-General Sir Henry Green, K.C.S.I., C.B., 
J. C. Hanna, Dr. A. B. Harris, C. A. Harris, C.M.G., Rev. E. Harris, D.D., 
W. H. Harris, C.M.G., Comr. A. Hayes- Sadler, R.N., Colonel Sir James Hayes- 
Sadler, K.C.M.G., G. T. Henderson, Sir Robert Herbert, G.C3., M. W. Hervey, 
F.E. Hesse, G. T. Hewitt, W. Hibberdine, H. Tylston Hodgson, The Earl of 
Hoi)etoun, G.C.M.G., Admiral Sir Anthony Hoskins, G.C.B., Arthur Hoskins, 
H. W. P. Hoskins, George Hughes, G. C. Jack, C. Jacobi, H. W. Jacobs, 
Surgeon-Gen. J. Jameson, C.B., G. H. V. Jenkins, the Earl of Jersey, G.C.M.G., 
D. Hope Johnston, W. T. Jones, F. R. Kendall, H. Kimber, M.P., Sir Courtenay 
EnoUys, E.C.M.G., Alexr. Landale, Norman Landale, Robert Landale, James 
Lawrence, R. Lawson, Sir Robert B. Llewelyn, K.C.M.G., F. Graham Lloyd, 
J. Louis, James Lovatt, C. Lowe, S. Lowe, Lt.-General R. W. Lowry, C.B., C. P. 
Lucas, G. S. Mackenzie, C.B., Colonel Kenneth Mackenzie, C.I.E., Lt.-Colonel 
Sir Henry McCallum, K.C.M.G., A. J. McConnell, Colonel Man Stuart, C.M.G., 
Colonel Sir Richard Martin, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F. C. Mathieson, Allister M. 
Miller, Sir Ralph Moor, K.C.M.G., G. Vaughan Morgan, K. P. Vaughan Morgan, 
S. Vaughan Morgan, Wm. Murdoch, Sir E. Montague Nelson, K.C.M.G., G. H. 
Nitoh, R. Nivison, J. S. O'Halloran, C.M.G., Sir Montagu F. Ommanney, 
K.C.M.G., The Earl of Onslow, G.C.M.G., Major J. Roper Parkington, Hon. 
Harold G. Parsons, J. Paterson, E. Pearce, J. Denison Pender, General Sir 
Julius Raines, K.C.B., Lt.-Colonel W. W. Rawes, G. H. Rennie, Sir William 
Robinson, G.C.M.G., W. E. Robinson, Robert Rome, Alexander Ross, C. Rous 
Marten, Capt. J. B. Rugg, T. J. Russell, Sir Spencer St. John, G.C.M.G., 
G. Saling, E. Salmon, Hon. Sir Julian Salomons, Q.C., Colonel Sanford, W. 
Saville-Kent, Sir John Scott, K.C.M.G., Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G., A. J. 
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Sievers, J. M. Sinclair, G. G. Skarratt, Alderman Skinner, G. Slade, J. G. Slade, 
Sir Gecil dementi Smith, G.G.M.G., Sir Gerard Smith, E.G.M.G., Wm. Smith, 
B. Steele, Bear- Admiral Hector Stewart, Sir Gharles Stirling, Bart., H. Stovell, 
Lord Strathoona and Mount Boyal, G.G.M.G., John Stroyan, G. Sturgeon, Hagh 
L. Taylor, Hon. Sir David Tennant, K.G.M.G., E. G. Thome, G. £. Tolhurst, 
T. S. Townend, Hon. Sir Horace Tozer, E.G.M.G., The Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, K.T., G. B. Valentine, Sydney Wales, Edmnnd Walker, Frank Walker, 
W. J. Walker, E. A. Wallace, H. B. Wallis, Sir Gharles G. Walpole, F. J. 
Waring, G.M.G., P. G. Weddel, J. Lowry Whittle, Wm. Wing, Sir Edward 
Wingfield, K.G.B., A. Wood, J. Wood, J. S. Wood, B. B. Woodhouse, B. M. 
Woollan, F. M. Woollan, G. Worthington, Sir Frederick Young, E.G.M.G., 
Gerald Young, Golonel Gordon Young, Golonel J. S. Young. 

The guests were received by the following Vice-Presidents and 
Councillors : — 

The Earl of Onslow, G.G.M.G., Sir Henry Bulwer, G.G.M.G., F. H. Dangar, 
Fred Dutton, Sir James F. Garrick, E.G.M.G , Major-General Sir Henry Green, 
K.G.S.I., G.B., Sir Bobert Herbert, G.G.B., the Earl of Jersey, G.G.M.G., 
Lt.-General B. W. Lowry, G.B., G. S. Mackenzie, G3., S. Vaughan Morgan, Sir 
E. Montague Nelson, K.G.M.G., Sir Montagu F. Ommanney, E.G.M.G., Sir 
Sidney Shippard, K.G.M.G., Sir Gecil Glementi Smith, G.G.M.G., Sir Gharles 
Stirling, Bart., Lord Strathcona and Mount Boyal, G.G.M.G., Sir Frederick 
Young, E.G.M.G. 

The Hall was decorated with flags bearing the Union Jack and 
the arms or distinguishing badges of the various Colonies and the 
flag of the Institut-e, with the motto *' The Queen and the United 
Empire." 

The Bev. Edward Harris, D.D., said grace. 

The Chaibman : The toast which I am about to propose, that of 
'* The Queen," is one which, under ordinary circumstances, cannot 
be added to by the words of any man who is entrusted with it. But 
this is an occasion when it is almost impossible to propose the toast 
without a few words of comment. Her Majesty the Queen has 
arrived at an age when most of us would desire to be relieved, as far 
as possible, of cares and duties, and yet Her Majesty has come 
forward at this crisis of our national history to perform three acts 
of state-craft which may be productive of the greatest importance 
to our Empire. In the first place, she came to her metropolis and 
showed to foreign Powers, by the universal welcome with which 
she was greeted, that the nation was unanimous for the prosecution 
of the present war to its end. Next, she lost no opportunity, either 
by her messages to the troops or by her personal sympathy with 
those who returned stricken from the field of battle, of encouraging, 
if encouragement were needed, those who are fighting for their 
Queen and country. And thirdly, but not least, remembering that 
there was only one spot in her Empire where a jarring note might 
pbssibly be heard amidst the universal chorus of loyalty and 
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patriotism, she proceeded forthmth herself to that spot, with the 
result that animosities have been hnshed, at least for the time, and 
we may venture to hope for ever. Not only have Irishmen learnt 
to respect and to reverence the Queen, but I venture to hope that 
Englishmen also have learnt to entertain a higher regard for the 
qualities of their Irish fellow citizens. I give you the toast of *^ The 
Queen Empress.** 

The Bight Hon. Lord Stbathcona and Mount Botal, 
G.G.M.6. (High Commissioner for Canada) : It is a very great 
privilege to have assigned to me the toast of ** The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the rest of the Royal Family." It is one 
which, like that of the Queen, needs no words of commendation in 
any assembly of Englishmen, and when I say Englishmen I mean 
any assembly of our fellow-subjects throughout the Empire. We 
all know how well the Prince of Wales discharges the duties 
incumbent upon him in his high position, that wherever any good 
work requires to be done there he is ready to do it. We know his 
great interest in the Colonies and in their welfare, and that His 
Boyal Highness has been the President of this Institute since 1878. 
It cannot, of course, be expected that Her Majesty, at her advanced 
age, should now visit the Colonies, though of course her welcome 
in any of them would be such as is seldom accorded to any sove- 
reign in any country. It has, however, been suggested that the 
Prince of Wales might very well represent Her Majesty in another 
visit to the Dominion of Canada, and also that a younger member 
of the Boyal Family, the Duke of York, might repeat his visit 
to Australia. Even now there are many in Canada, I among them, 
who look back with the most pleasurable feeling to the visit of 
the Prince of Wales some forty years ago. Canada, at that 
time, with its isolated provinces, was not a federation, not a 
Dominion, not a nation as it is to-day. It was a very dif- 
ferent country indeed from the present Canada, and I am sure 
that should His Boyal Highness go there in the near future, he 
would find the people not less loyal than they were then. To say 
that at any time they were not loyal and dutiful subjects of Her 
Majesty would be saying what is really not the case. It is true 
that in Canada some sixty years ago there was what was called 
an insurrection, but the condition of the Colonies in those days 
was very different altogether from what it is now. The Colonial 
Office was a very different office, and its administration very 
fax from what it is to-day. They thought, I am afraidi 
that they }m^y^ a gr^at de$iil more of wbf^t waa beneficial for 
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the people in what were then termed outlandish places than the 
people knew themselves. Now, more especially at the present 
moment, the Colonies feel that they have friends in that depart- 
ment, and that they have at the head of it one who is most anxious 
at all times to do everything that may he in the best interests of 
the Colonies. We know that nowhere in the Empire would a more 
cordial and loyal reception be given to the Prince of Wales than in 
Canada. Let us hope that this suggestion, which is at present only 
in the air, as it were, will come to pass, and that we shall have 
another visit from the Prince in the very near future. I am sure 
the Royal Colonial Institute, which has done so much to forward 
the best interests of the Colonies, would rejoice that this should be 
so< We were shocked a little while back to hear of the dastardly 
attempt on the life of His Boyal Highness, and we all rejoiced to 
find that he escaped the great danger to which he was then subjected. 
We trust that His Boyal Highness may continue to live long in the 
hearts of the people ; and, while we hope that Her Majesty may be 
spared for many long years to fill the position she now occupies, we 
feel assured that the Throne in the future, as in the past, will still 
be occupied by one in whom the nation may worthily place its con- 
fidence. 

The 'Hon. Sir Julian Salomons, Q.C. (Agent-General for New 
South Wales) : When I was honoured by being asked to speak at 
this banquet I thought it would be upon a subject specially con- 
nected with the Australian Colonies, but the Institute, seeldng to 
unite and assimilate Boyal with Colonial, has thought fit to place 
upon me the pleasant duty of proposing the important toast of " The 
Naval and Military Forces of the Empire." When I was much 
younger, I witnessed the bitter fruit that is entwined in the laurels 
of victory. I passed through France and Oermany at the close of 
their momentous wager of battle thirty years ago, and I saw then 
evidence of the penalties in life and limb that must £all almost 
equally upon victor and upon vanquished. Still, I, who have 
travelled not a little, have come to the conclusion that war is one 
of our necessary evils — that in the scheme of Providence, which 
our tiny intelligence may not be able to comprehend, war is some- 
times necessary as a step towards a higher level of human life. A 
nation, like an individual, may possess vast territories and great 
power, but for all that it may be ignoble and unfit to wield the 
force that it commands. Our ordinary avocations are not always 
favourable to the cultivation of the higher virtues. Whether you 
consider the world of finance, grea^ in^nstrial undert(vkin^i. ibe 
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subtleties of the courts, the life of party politics, the windings of 
Statesmanship or even the pursuit of literature, science, or philo- 
sophy ; these are no more necessarily links in the ladder that leads 
from things worldly to things unworldly, than the binding of saored 
books or the printing of Bibles indicate a life of real piety. War 
evokes virtues which slumber in time of peace. No one can have 
witnessed the wave of enthusiasm that passed through all the 
dominions of the Queen in the contest that is now waging, without 
feeling that there are things greater and better than our own indi- 
vidual pursuits, and that a nation must, like an individual, pass 
through pain, punishment and peril in order to stand higher in its 
aims and its objects than it did before. It would be an impertinence 
on my part to say anything in praise of either of our great forces. 
It is a commonplace that they have shown magnanimity and 
valour in the hour of battle, and throughout the spirit of mercy and 
human sympathy towards those to whom they are opposed. No doubt 
victory has taken from us many that are most dear, but I believe that 
from the ashes of those who have fallen may spring a flame that will 
light the way to a higher and nobler life. I venture, as represent- 
ing the Mother Colony of the Australian group, to express the hope 
that no hearing, beyond what civility calls for, will be given to those 
who desire that we should stop halfway. If I may be forgiven for 
being frivolous for the moment, I may mention that after the death 
of a man almost equal to Nansen as an Arctic explorer, the presi- 
dent of a certain society went to his widow and asked her where 
were his remains. She said, ** There were none, he met a bear." 
Now, I say in the same way, as regards those Bepublics who 
thought fit to invade British territory, no doubt imbued with the 
belief that they could, when we were unprepared, sweep us out of 
Africa, except as to a small part near the Gape, it ought to and it 
will be made clear to everyone, except those whose ordinary com- 
mon sense is drowned in a sea of mistaken weakness and amiabihty, 
that neither of these Bepublics will in any form or shape be 
allowed to resume its former political position, and I am certain 
that I voice the opinion of all the Australian Colonies and their 
Governments in saying that, for they have made, and most wUlingly, 
these sacrifices, not from any spirit of hatred to the enemy or 
from any desire for universal dominion, but because they see there 
cannot possibly co- exist in South Africa the superior form and 
methods of our monarchy and the rival power of these two 
semi-civilised Bepublics. I am certain that when the end of 
the war comes no one will speak any word but in the direction 
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of magnanimity; no one will desire to say or do anything 
that will tend otherwise than to reconcile and in time win over the, 
in many respects, no doubt, worthy foe with whom we are con- 
tending. I cannot but believe that a course of wise conciliation, 
with competent civil government and supreme military control to 
begin with, an administration gradually advancing firom some- 
thing similar to a Crown Colony to the creation of representative 
government, as in the case [of the Australian Colonies, I cannot, I 
say, but believe that such a course will in time make the people 
of those Republics happy and proud to be under a flag and a form 
of rule which satisfies the great Dominion of Canada and 
Australasia, a territory as large as all Europe. Let those who 
mourn the loss of the dear faces that once gladdened their homes 
remember that their lost ones have fallen in a great and just cause, 
and that, sweeter and dearer in the end than any personal success 
that if living they might have achieved, they have by their sacrifice 
to duty helped to strengthen the foundations of a United Empire, 
and have left, as a legacy to their children, a name and a fame 
that no other worldly success could for a moment equal. I 
apologise for having occupied you so long. I ask to be allowed 
to associate with this toast the distinguished names of Admiral 
Custance and General Sir Julius Baines. I am sure they will 
forgive me for not speaking in a more definite way of the great 
success of the forces with which they are connected, but I feel it 
would not be right to pretend to understand that of which 
personally I know almost nothing. I have seen only in those 
forces an unselfish disregard for the time of all that we, at home, 
value and cherish. I have only had brought to my knowledge 
through the press or otherwise their undaunted courage, their wise 
clemency, and their march towards ultimate and I hope early victory. 
If the Imperial Government will forgive my impertinence in even 
making the suggestion, I can but trust and pray that whatever the 
naval and military forces that may be needed, whatever the 
sacrifices they may involve, England's supremacy on the sea will, 
in the interests of the world, be maintained beyond question. Our 
knowledge that many of the peoples on the other side of the streak 
of water that flows between us and the Continent are unfortunately 
not at present imbued with either friendship or a tsAv considera- 
tion towards our soldiers or ourselves, counsels us to weld together 
all the branches of the Anglo-Saxon race scattered throughout the 
world, so that our enemies may know that the last man among lu 
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will oome forward to preserve an Empire on which we believe the 
future peace of the world under Providence depends. 

Bear- Admiral E. N. Oustance, C.M.G. : I highly appreciate the 
honour of being called upon to respond for the Navy before such a 
distinguished assembly. The relations between the Navy and the 
Colonies have been of no common kind. We have assisted the 
Colonies in the past ; in the future we look to them for aid. In 
what way can they assist us ? In this connection I would draw 
the attention of this assembly to events now passing in Africa. 
When Lord Boberts advanced to the relief of Eimberley, not only 
did he reUeve that town, but, I believe I am not wrong in saying 
he released also the grip of the Boer on Ladysmith, several hundred 
miles away. Lord Boberts' force was unseen at Ladysmith, but 
was very much felt. Another point : Lord Boberts has been moving 
his force from one Colony to another without reference to any 
other person. Now, those are two great and most important 
principles which are equally applicable to war at sea, and I put it 
to those of my audience who are connected with Australia, Is it 
not possible that a battle in the China Seas may have some impor- 
tance with reference to the defence of the trade of Australia ? Of 
what use would it be to keep ships in Australian waters if the 
critical point was in the China Seas ? It is of the greatest 
importance that the force which is provided should be at the right 
place at the right time, and therefore I say that it is a most 
important principle that in any arrangements which the Colonies 
make to help the Imperial Navy they should not fetter the 
authorities who have to wield that force. I need not assure you 
how much the Navy appreciates the way in which this toast is 
always received. What is the reward of those officers and men 
who are risking their lives in South Africa ? It is not money ; 
that does not come our way. It is not peerages or decorations. 
But there is one great reward, it is a reward common to every 
officer and man of the fleet, and that is the confidence and affection 
not only of this country but of all the countries of the Empire 
beyond the seas. 

General Sir Julius Baines, E.CB. : I wish that the honour of 
returning thanks for the toast of the Military Forces had fallen 
into abler hands. I feel sure, however, I am only speaking the 
wishes of the guests present, particularly those from the distant 
parts of the Empire, in tendering their thanks for the admirable 
and eloquent words uttered by Sir Julian Salomons in bringing 

this toast to potice ; and also for the cordial manner in which it 
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has been received by the company. His kind words will brand a 
bright spot in the hearts of those present, and send a thrill of pride 
to those of our kinsmen in far Colonies when, in a few days, they 
read the kind words he has spoken, not only of the British Army, 
but also of our brother soldiers from all parts of our vast Empire. 
Before I came here I had a courteous hint that I might be called 
upon to return thanks for the Military Forces, and so I prepared a 
list of the contingents of Colonial troops now in the field, thinking 
it might interest the meeting. It is as follows : New South Wales, 
Lancers, Mounted Bifles, Artillery and Infantry; Queensland, 
Mounted Bifles and Infantry, which so materially assisted General 
French at the relief of Eimberley ; Victoria, Infantry and Mounted 
InfiEmtry; New Zealand, Canterbury Boughriders and the Bush- 
men's Contingent, now attached to General Carrington's Forces ; 
Western Australia, Mounted Infantry and Infantry ; South Australia 
and Tasmania, Infantry ; Canada, two battalions of Mounted In- 
fantry, four Batteries of Field Artillery (twenty-four guns), three 
battalions of Infantry (in itself a strong brigade) ; Ceylon, one 
battalion of Mounted Infantry; India, Lumsden*s Horse; and 
although there are no Native troops from India assisting us in this 
war, I cannot omit to notice the patriotic and loyal assistance 
proffered by the Native Princes of India, both in money, transport, 
horses, guns, and men; which, however, were declined by the 
Government. I scarcely know which contingent to admire most, 
when all have been so efficient and brave. A prominent military 
paper last week described the fighting qualities and fitness for the 
war of some of our Colonial contingents, and of the New Zealand 
Bushmen, and as I dare say a good many present have not seen the 
paragraph, I will ask you to allow me to read it : 

The Bushmen contingent raised for service in South Africa is one of 
the most interesting experiments of the war. AU the other Colonial con- 
tingents are formed of men who have received some military training, 
inasmuch as they belong to permanent forces or to Volunteer regiments. 
The Boshmen^s first experience of military drill and discipline followed 
their enrolment in the service of the Imperial Government. Neverthe- 
less, they have qualities which more than compensate for their lack of 
soldierly training, and it is these which have recommended them to the 
War Office. They are the best riders in the world, the cowboys of the 
plains not excepted. Their horses are as hardy as themselves, and can 
travel distances which are little short of marveUous. They can pick up a 
track on plain or hillside, where these, to an English regolar, would be a 
blank. They never lose themselves, and, what is more, they are never 
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afiraid it will happen. As for fatigue, they are patient of it to a degree that 
even a Boer might enyy. They can cheerfully subsist on the coarsest food, 
and very little of that. Their hearing and sight and eye for scouting are 
not surpassed by the Kafir and Bed Indian. Lithe, sinewy, and active, 
they are the ideal of scouts. Fortunately for the work they are engaged 
to perform on the Bhodesian frontier, their other quaUfications could not 
be bettered. 

All our thoughts are now centred on the coming movement of 
onr grand army from Bloemfontein towards Eroonstadt, and I have 
no doubt that the British Forces, ably assisted by their brethren 
from the Colonies, will render a good account of the Boers while 
marching to the capture of Pretoria and the occupation — ^the per- 
manent occupation, nothing less — of the Transvaal and the Free 
State. 

The Ohaibman : The next toast I have to propose is one never 
absent from these annual dinners. It is that of " Prosperity to the 
Boyal Colonial Institute." In view of the triumphant success 
which has attended the principles advocated by this Institute, as 
exemplified by recent events in South Africa, I am not sure that 
this ought not rather to be the apotheosis of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute. Your society was founded some thirty-two years ago, 
and confirmed by Boyal Charter, for the preservation of the perma- 
nent union between the Mother Country and the different parts of 
the British Empire. You know no party and no politics, and yet 
you have always been at the disposal of men of all parties and of all 
politics who are anxious to do anything for the advancement of the 
Empire. I cannot this evening pass by the sad loss which the 
Institute has sustained by the death of one of its earliest Vice- 
Presidents— an illustrious statesman gifted beyond those of his day 
with the power of oratory — I mean the Duke of Argyll. You 
continue to exercise your useful infiuence, and you have exercised it 
even at the present moment in making provision for service in this war. 
For it is a matter of notoriety that but for your knowledge where 
to find those who speak the language of the Eafir and of the 
Dutchman, it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to have 
raised that important contingent which is known as Loch's Con- 
tingent that has gone to South Africa. Events succeed each other 
with such rapidity and so fast crowd out the remembrance of their 
predecessors, that it is not perhaps too much to say that in a few 
years' time it will only be the student of history who will recollect 
the causes of this war. By all, save statesmen and soldiers, the 
errors and reverses will have been forgotten, but there will remain 
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one great and cardinal fact engraven in the minds of all men, and 
that is, that in the cause of justice and freedom the citizens of the 
free states over which Her Majesty rules were found for the first 
time fighting side by side with the British Army, and for the first 
time found a common grave with them under the sod of the veldt 
of South Africa. In view of the great probable and possible conse- 
quences of that event I think you will pardon me if I dwell upon it 
for a few moments. Most of us here have devoted much thought to 
an idea always prominent in the minds of the Imperialists — ^I 
mean the Federation of the Empire. And I think most of us have 
come to the conclusion that we should have to wait for some great 
political event before it came within the range of practical politics. 
There are two ways in which Federation might be brought about. 
Either by a Customs Union, or by a union for the purpose of common 
defence. The latter would undoubtedly have come about had the 
Empire been attacked by any great European Power. Thank God we 
have escaped that great trial. But the opportunity has arisen, owing to 
the fact that two small republics in South Africa have endeavoured 
to substitute the supremacy of an alien race for that which has been 
the resolve of the whole Empire, namely, that Her Majesty the 
Queen alone can be supreme in South Africa. Australians, 
Canadians, and Natalians alike were shocked by the idea that our 
fellow-countrymen resident in the Transvaal Republic were denied 
that liberty, that freedom of speech, that representation in taxation 
of themselves, which is the very breath of Anglo-Saxon life ; and, 
consequently, they did not hesitate, without invitation, to place 
their sword at the service of their Queen. That &ct is one which 
will bear upon the future of this Empire, and I think the remarkable 
spontaneity with which all the Colonies have rallied round theEmpire 
is an event which will make this war more memorable than anything 
else which has occurred or will occur. Let me tell you what has 
been the contribution given by the Colonies to the oonmoion defence 
of the Empire. We in England have sent of Imperial Yeomanry, 
of Volunteers, and of the City Imperial Volunteers, 20,000 men — 
that is to say, 4 in every 10,000 of the population. But Canada has 
sent 5*4 per 10,000, so that if the United Kingdom had done the 
same it would have sent 21,000 men. Australia has sent 17 per 
10,000 ; if the United Kingdom had done the same we should have 
sent 68,000 men. The small Colony with which my interests have 
been chiefly bound up. New Zealand, sent no less than 25 per 
lOfOOO, which is equivalent in proportion to the population to 
102,000 men from the United Kingdom. They have already, in 
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part, had their roward in the undying &ime which they have Won 
for their bravery and soldierlike qualities. " The men are splendid,'* 
is the comment and unanimous opnion not only of the generals, but 
of the foreigners who accompany the force, and of the foes arrayed 
against them. Lord Boberts himself has told you that it was the 
petition of the Canadians which led him to permit the final attack 
on Gronje's laager to celebrate Msjuba Day. It was their bravery 
and fine discipline (for it is far easier to fire your rifle than to with- 
hold your fire) which gained the day and brought about the sur- 
render of the general and his army — a brave man who held out 
whUe enciroled for eight days by the fire of our troops ; but if we 
admire his braveryi what are we to think of that defenceless village, 
without any heavy ordnance, manned almost entirely by Golonists, 
which has seen spring deepen into summer and summer wane into 
autumn and which is still manfully holding out ? Mafeking, with 
Colonel Baden-Powell, is worthy of the man who commands, and 
the men are worthy of their commander. God send them a speedy 
relief 1 But there are others to whom it seemed an obvious duty to 
assist the Queen and Empire, — those with whom the department 
of the Government with which I am associated is more specially 
concerned, I mean the natives of India. From people and princes 
alike have we received offers of personal and pecuniary service. For 
reasons I need not go into, these personal services have not 
been made use of, but we have gladly availed ourselves of their 
liberal offers of horses and hospitals, and of men for stretcher- 
bearers and to look after the horses. One native regiment, when 
they found they were unable to serve, offered to give a day of their 
not too enormous pay for the relief of those who had fallen upon 
the field of battle, and the commanding o£Scer, doubting whether 
this was spontaneous and unanimous, caused inquiry to be made, 
with the result that he found that the only difference of opinion 
was whether they ought not to give two days* pay instead of one. I 
still, I am happy to say, keep up a correspondence with old friends 
in New Zealand, some of whom I am glad to see around me to- 
night, and I am assured that there is no able-bodied man in the 
whole of that Colony who is not willing to shed his blood for the 
Queen, and there is not a woman in the Colony who would not en- 
courage him to do so. No doubt the same may be said of the other 
Colonies. Many of us have used somewhat harsh language 
towards President Eruger for bringing this war upon us. I am 
not sure we are altogether right. President Eruger says he is an 
instrument of the Divine will. I think he is right, but perhaps not 
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entirely in the sense in which he means it, and I almost think you 
gentlemen of the Boyal Colonial Institute might add another toast 
to your list upon these occasions, a toast '' To the memory of the 
pious Paul Eruger who provoked the military consolidation of the 
British Empire." Well, if, as we all hope and expect, this spirit 
of cohesion is at the conclusion of the war to take a more concrete 
and definite shape, ought we not to realise the enormous addition thus 
given to the strength of this Empire ? And may we not without 
vanity, without boasting, commend it to the consideration of our 
not too friendly critics on the continent of Europe ? One great 
lesson which we learn, and which is especially to be taken to heart 
by us who desire not to extend our already enormous Empire but 
rather to protect it against any enemy, is that modern weapons 
and more particularly modem rifles make it more easy to defend 
than to attack. Above all, this union and this support which we 
are receiving from our Colonies should show to all those who are 
the ill-wishers of the British Empire that the Canadian port of 
Vancouver is separated only by the ocean (the chosen highway over 
which we send our troops and stores) from Hong Eong, and from 
the great interests we have in China ; that Australia is separated 
from India only by the Indian Ocean, and that if troops should 
have to proceed from here and call at the Cape, they would be able 
not only to take in stores and coal, but to add to their complement 
a not inconsiderable force of men well-trained in warfare and who 
would exhibit a loyalty and patriotism quite equal to, and perhaps 
greater than, that which they have shown on the present occasion. 
Before I sit down let me address myself for one moment to the 
future. You know well, so tax as the present Government are 
concerned, from the utterances of the Prime Minister, that where 
the Union Jack has been hoisted in South Africa it has come to 
stay. You know that the penalty which we have paid for permitting 
the existence of the South African Bepublics must be paid never 
again. But there is something else which must happen never 
again, and that is a policy of vacillation on the part of Great Britain. 
The people of England owe it to the Colonies who have given them 
such splendid assistance that they should call upon both parties in 
the state to propound a consistent policy in South Africa, just as 
they have called upon both parties of the state to see that 
England has a strong Navy. Never again must such events be 
allowed to happen as the reversal of the Kafir settlement of 1886, 
the abandonment of the Orange River sovereignty of 1854, or the 
granting of sovereignty— befogged by suzerainty — to the Transvaal 
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ftfter ihe duHMtrons events of Majuba HilL What we want is 
a oonsiBtent policy which shall have for its cardinal point the 
supremacy of Oreat Britain throughout South Africai and then a 
oontmuanceof our traditional Colonial policy of giving to every white 
man freedom of speech, freedom of religion, and the greatest possible 
extension of the principles of self-government compatible with 
British supremacy in everything of Imperial interest. If that be 
our policy, why should we despair of the ultimate amicable and 
peaceful fusion of the two races ? Why should we despair — ^we who 
have listened or who have read the eloquent and impassioned speech, 
every line of which breathes the true spirit of Imperial patriotism, 
delivered by the French Prime Minister of Canada ? Why should 
.we not be able to constitute a second, or perhaps I ought to say a 
tidrd Canada in South Africa ? We are about to witness an epoch- 
making event. The Imperial Parliament is about to pass aBill for 
the establishment of a Commonwealth of Australia. A cluster of 
the plantations of England is about to be twined together to form 
another column for the support of the Mother Country — a fitting 
pendant in the East to what Sir Wilfred Laurier has so well 
described as the new Power that has arisen in the West. Is it too 
much for us to hope that if not this at least the next generation 
may raise up such another Federation in South Africa which, com- 
bined with the great dependency of India and with the United 
Kingdom itself, will give an inexpungable foothold to the Empire in 
every continent of the world — in Europe, Asia, Africa, America and 
Australia ? I do not think the present generation of Englishmen 
will ever have it laid to their charge that they have allowed the 
lustre of the deeds of their forefathers to suffer any dimming in the 
present day. But we have something more to do than that. We 
have not only by our own action to support and continue that policy, 
but we have to impart it and to teach it to those who are to follow 
us. We have to teach them not to shrink from '' the white man's 
burden," but slowly, though surely, "broadening down from 
precedent to precedent," to continue the great work of Empire- 
building which has been so well and so continuously carried on 
during the whole period of the existence of this Institute. I beg to 
couple with the toast the name of Sir Robert Herbert, who is well 
known to you not only as a Vice-President of this Institute but also 
as a distinguished Agent-General and for many years the permanent 
head of the Colonial OfiSce, a post I am gla4 to think he has 
recently resumed. 
Sir Robert Herbbrt, G.CB. : On behalf of the Council and 
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Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute, I beg to thank you, Lord 
Onslow, for the generous and encouraging terms in which you 
have proposed this toast, and this assembly for the cordial manner 
in which they have received it. I hope I may understand that the 
compliment includes our very able and energetic staff of officers, 
amongst whom the Institute is specially indebted to Mr. O'Halloran, 
Mr. Boos^, and Mr. Chamberlain. I feel it a great privilege to be 
permitted, on this occasion, to respond for the Institute. At the 
same time I am conscious I have no personal claim to occupy this 
position, for it has not been my good fortune to contribute in any 
large degree to the development of this honourable and successful 
society. The legitimate and proper spokesman for the Institute on 
such an occasion as this would be my good friend Sir Frederick 
Young, whom we are all so delighted to see amongst us again, con- 
valescent after a somewhat severe indisposition. It became my 
duty on one or two occasions during his recent illness to visit him 
on business connected with the Institute, and I need hardly tell you 
that during that period the matter which was uppermost in his 
mind, and which commanded such energies as he then possessed, 
was the interests of this Institute. The Boyal Colonial Institute 
has^ nothing to apologise for, but has on the other hand much 
reason to be thankful. It has flourished, and has maintained the 
high ideal which was the aim of its founders, and which has been 
kept before the governing body during the whole period of its 
existence. It continues to be a matter of pride to everybody who 
has held an important position in connection with the Colonies, 
or who has taken an active part in their affairs, to be a member of 
this Institute. The Institute stands now, indeed, in regard to 
Colonial affairs, in the position which it has always been its ambi- 
tion to occupy. Its material condition, I may say, has steadily 
improved, and reflects great credit on those who have had the 
management of the Institute. We had hoped this evening to have 
among us all the delegates, if possible, who have come over to this 
country with reference to the Australian Commonwealth Bill. 
Several of them have been drawn away to another entertainment, 
which has its attractions, no doubt, because I understand they are 
dining at the Mansion House, where ladies are invited, so that they 
have been carried away by force majeure^ which being interpreted 
means " by force of the Lord Mayor." We have, however, with 
us a very able representative of the delegates in the person of my 
accomplished friend Mr. Deakin, who became well-known to us at 
the time of the first great Colonial Conference, and whom we are 
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glad to see once more in this country fall of energy, and looking 
not a day older than then. There is one matter to which I would 
refer before I sit down, and it is this, that both the gallant General 
and my distinguished friend in the chair, when referring to the 
services rendered in South Africa by the Colonial local forces, did 
not happen to make special mention of the services rendered by the 
Gape and Natal troops, which have been really remarkable. From 
20,000 to 25,000 men, I think probably more, left their homes 
and occupations in the Cape Colony, not being soldiers but 
volunteers, eager to help, as they have done most gallantly, in 
the defence of their countries. And you all know how, from the 
very beginning, the troops of Natal rendered splendid service. 
It is, of course, by pure inadvertence that special reference 
was not made to these services, and it is clearly attributable 
to the fact that in each case the speaker was more particularly 
referring to the noble co-operation of the Colonies beyond the seas. 
I know that the gentlemen who have spoken will be glad that I 
have supplied the omission. I would, in conclusion, express the 
hope that in the friendly discussions which are now taking place 
in regard to certain provisions of the '* Commonwealth of 
Australia Bill,'* the motto of the Royal Colonial Institute will 
continue to be the predominant consideration; and that when 
this measure is passed at an early date it will conduce in every 
respect to the maintenance of our ** United Empire." 

Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G. : It is a very high honour to be 
called upon to propose the next toast, which is that of the ** United 
Empire,** a toast which appeals equally to the inhabitants of these 
Isles and to the people of every Dominion, Colony, and Dependency 
of the British Empire. At the present time, while we are still in 
the throes and agony of a deplorable but necessary and inevitable 
war forced upon us — sorely against our will — partly by the deep 
said and slowly matured plots of cunning and implacable foes in 
South Africa and elsewhere, and partly by our plain duty towards 
the enslaved and persecuted natives ; at a moment like this when 
we stand literally alone among the nations without a single friend 
on whom we can rely, even for common candour, truth or justice, 
to say nothing of material aid ; at a time when, amidst an un- 
paralleled storm of abuse, envy and malice, scarcely a voice is raised 
throughout Europe, even in defence of the true cause for which we 
are fighting, even for those principles of freedom, justice, and 
equality before the law which in the old world at any rate are truly 
and adequately represented by England alone ; at a crisis like the 
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preseni), when we are assailed on all sides by the Continental Press, 
which whether through ignorance and fanaticism, or from some 
base motives, do their utmost to stir up hostility against Great 
Britain even to the point of regicide ; when their utterances are 
received with favour and applause by the public in every part of 
the European Continent, and are tolerated if not openly encouraged 
by Governments possessing powers of absolute repression and 
control, it is indeed high time for men of British race and for all 
who owe allegiance to the Queen throughout the world to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in defence of our United Empire. We may 
indeed venture to hope that in the United States of America we 
have some true friends — at least among Americans of English 
origin ; but unfortunately, owing to the peculiar nature of the Ameri- 
can Constitution with its quadrennial upheaval, we can place no 
reliance whatever even on their friendship. We have ourselves 
alone to depend upon under Providence, and it is this entire isola- 
tion and the need for self-reliance that we must always bear 
in mind when we consider this question of United Empire. We 
have, however, to remember also this great fact, that in our isola- 
tion, and perhaps partly in consequence of it, we have marvellous 
solidity among ourselves. The present war has exhibited that fact 
in a way, and to a degree, which has not only astonished our 
neighbours on the Continent, but has, I believe, even been a revela- 
tion to ourselves. I think that before this war we could not have 
realised the immense latent strength, or the boundless resources, of 
the British Empire. We are beginning now to understand what 
might be the aggregate of those forces were England called upon to 
face a great European combination against her. We see and feel 
that the noble efforts already made by our great self-governing 
communities beyond the seas are but an instalment of what they 
could do in a life and death struggle for the safety and honour of the 
Empire. Nor do we deceive ourselves as to the true source of this 
strength, or as to the origin and nature of the deep attachment to 
the Mother Country manifested by her sons in all parts of the 
world. It is no mere personal, local, or sentimental attachment. 
Such feelings might indeed prevail among emigrants from the 
United Kingdom, but could hardly influence their descendants to 
whom the Colony is home. The truth is, that the name of England 
stands for freedom and justice throughout the world. It is because 
men love liberty and demand justice that they revere British insti- 
tutions. Our Continental neighbours prate about a liberty they do 
not enjoy, about an equality which never has existed on earth, and 
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is from the nature of things impossible, about a fraternity which 
keeps them all armed to the teeth, perpetually ready to fly at each 
other's throats. England alone has solved the problems of life 
hitherto ; England alone affords a safe asylum to the persecuted ; 
England alone has shown by her example how to combine the maxi- 
mum of personal freedom with due respect for the rights of others, 
how to secure equality before the law, how to preserve religious 
and political liberty, how to demonstrate the true brotherhood of 
humanity by extending hospitality and charity, and proving her 
goodwill towards all men, irrespective of race or creed. England 
both at home and in her Colonies has known how to absorb and 
assimilate men of various races, who become in time British citizens 
and whose descendants add immensely to the strength of the 
Empire. In the treatment of Colonies England learnt one bitter 
lesson. The result was a loss not to England only but to all 
humanity, since England and America, had they remained united, 
could have policed the world. There is a popular idea that the 
loss of the American Colonies was due to a refusal on the part of 
the Mother Country of the right of self-government. Yet it was not 
so. Local self-government had prevailed in the American States 
and Colonies from the time of the Stuarts. Even the idea of 
Colonial Federation prevailed in America long before the first 
settlement in Australia. The modem idea of Imperial Federation 
is doubtless a fine one. Imperial Federation may follow but 
cannot possibly precede Colonial Federation, and Colonial Federa- 
tion must be spontaneous. It must be the work not of the Mother 
Country but of the Colonies themselves. It was apparently either 
a lack of perception of this or a misapprehension of the state of 
local party feeling, which led to the late Lord Carnarvon's well 
meajit but unfortunate attempt to bring about a Federation of the 
South African States and Colonies under the British flag through 
the instrumentality of the late Mr. Froude, the historian — probably 
the very last man who could by any possibility have succeeded in 
such an attempt. The Federation of Canada had been a success 
because it was the work of the Canadian people themselves. The 
Federation of Australasia will also be a success for a similar reason, 
but with reference to the measure now pending I venture to make 
one remark. The idea of excluding the jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council, or at any rate of a final Court of Appeal in England, appears 
to me to be a fatal mistake from the Imperial point of view and in 
the interests of Australia for two reasons : first, because such right of 
appeal is one of the strongest links which hold together our vast and 
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scattered Empire ; and secondly, because it is the only means whereby 
the British capitalist, the investor whose money is vitally necessary 
for the due development of Colonial resources, can be induced to feel 
that absolute faith and confidence without which he instinctively 
locks up his cheque-book. The capitalist in all countries is pro- 
verbially cautious, not to say timid. He may be told that 
Colonial Courts are quite as certain to do him justice as any Court 
in Westminster, but assurances of that kind will not loosen his 
purse-strings. He may be mistaken in his ideas, but he will 
certainly act upon them. The effect of the right of appeal to Her 
Majesty in Council in a commercial and financial point of view 
is incalculable. Of the vast importance of such a right as the 
strongest bond of Imperial union there can hardly be two opinions 
among those who have studied constitutional law and history. 
The familiar illustration of the appeal to Caesar which in sJl 
judicial and administrative matters held together the Boman Empire 
for £0 long a period, will occur to every one ; but it is not necessary 
to go beyond our own times to find convincing proofs of the 
value of such a right. In the true interests of the United Empire, 
Mr. Chamberlain is more than justified in upholding the opinions 
of the Law OfiQcers of the Crown on this momentous subject. 
As to the application of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, no 
dispute seems likely to arise. That the undoubted prerogative of 
the Crown in respect of the right of appeal should be firmly upheld 
throughout the Empire must be the wish of every true Imperialist. 
It may be that the present Judicial Conmaittee of the Privy Council 
requires to be strengthened and enlarged as a final Court of Appeal 
for the whole Empire by the amalgamation of the present Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council with that of the House of Lords, 
together with adequate permanent representation of the great self- 
governing Colonies, the Crown Colonies and the Indian Empire. 
The establishment of such a Court ought to satisfy the susceptibili- 
ties of the Australian Colonies as to the necessary amendment of 
the present Commonwealth Bill, and it is to be hoped that their 
federation may shortly be an accomplished fact. It is only in 
South Africa that the prospects of a United Empire seem over- 
clouded. Yet even there we may hope to see the noble idea of 
Colonial Federation ultimately carried out, and the federation of the 
South African Colonies may well be the final step towards Imperial 
Federation. As regards South Afirica, when the present war has been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion too much magnanimity ought 
not to be displayed until justice has been done, and two points are 
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necessary in order that full justice should be done : one is, that 
those who have been guilty of rebellion and all who have 
committed crimes of any nature during the war ^ould be duly 
punished ; and the other, that full compensation should be given 
to those loyalists who have suffered so severely through devotion to 
the Grown. Speaking from a knowledge of the Dutch people 
among whom I lived for twenty-five years, I say that they respect 
justice when honestly and fearlessly administered. They have 
many fine qualities, and they are naturally a law-abiding people ; 
but we shall never gain their respect if we show any weakness 
whatever in these matters. Subject to the conditions I have named 
we should be as conciliatory and kind to them as we can be with 
due regard to the rights of others and to public safety. In time 
the inhabitants of the extinct republics must share the rights of 
self-government already enjoyed by the Cape Colony and Katal. 
The United Empire will more than hold its own whether in the 
peaceful competition of commerce or in war. We seek no foreign 
alliance, and we need none. We require no conscription. But our 
volunteer forces and our men are ever ready to spring to arms 
when the United Empire is threatened. We have been rarely 
blessed, and not least in the rule of our gracious Queen, who is even 
now bringing about a true union of hearts in Ireland. I beg to 
couple with this toast the names of Mr. Deakin, Sir Gerard Smith 
and Sir Henry McCallum. 

Hon. Alfbe9 Deakin : Allow me to thank you, as a representa- 
tive body of all the Colonies, and as citizens of London also, for the 
splendid hospitality which you have again extended to me, unfortu- 
nately the sole representative of the Australian delegation. My 
thanks are due also to Sir Bobert Herbert, for the far too generous 
personal reference with which he was good enough to honour me. 
My personal worthiness, or unworthiness, however, is a matter of 
no moment. This gathering is truly Imperial in character, and 
the toast to which I respond strikes as deep a note and awakes as 
profound a response in the continent from which I come as in any 
part of the Empire. The task which has summoned us to this world- 
metropolis may, without self-glorification, be deemed Empire- 
building. We are here in the endeavour to secure a political 
constitution, by means of which those artificial subdivisions which 
have too long hampered the development and checked the progress 
of Australia may be swept away, and under which we may 
establish real and permanent union, founded upon its natural 
conditions, enabling us to strengthen the hands of our friends and 
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present a united front to common foes. We have been welcomed 
here, as I believe the representatives of distant dependencies always 
are, with magnificent hospitality and unfailing courtesy and 
consideration, notably by Her Majesty's Government as a whole, 
and by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord Ampthill and 
Sir Bobert Herbert in particular. We have been so far fortunate 
that a measure freighted with the hopes and aspirations of Aus- 
tralia has met with a sympathetic reception. After discussions, 
largely in the nature of explanation, in which wehave sought to make 
our position clear, and to explain the circumstances of our present 
and the prospects of our future politics, we have been able to narrow 
down our differences to one not large, and I might even say 
relatively small though important point. In regard to this it is 
plain that the gentleman who ably proposed this toast exhibited 
some want of appreciation of the particular circumstances which 
have led to the special proposal about which he has invited, and 
almost challenged me, to say a word. I would not willingly make 
this platform the arena of debate upon any contentious matter, but 
at the same time I may be pardoned for an endeavour to remove 
what appears to be a misapprehension somewhat widely entertained. 
It finds illustration in one of the most representative journals 
expressing English public opinion, circulating widely not only in 
this country but in the Colonies — I allude to " Punch." On that 
imperial jester's page appears one of those happy cartoons hitting 
off our situation as seen from London in Sir John Tenniel's usual 
brilliant style. He represents Miss Australia asking for a latch- 
key, and Britannia saying with that kindliness and benevolence 
which a mother displays to dutiful offspring, " Who could be 
trusted with it if not you ? " But under that most admirable senti- 
ment we find, for the instruction of the public, a little footnote, 
'^ Clause 74 of the Australasian Commonwealth Bill abolishes 
appeal to the Privy Council." Now, with all respect to his High 
Mightiness Field-Marshal Punch, let me pace more assure the 
British public, as my colleagues have been assuring them for the 
past few weeks, that Clause 74 does no such thing. Clause 74 
leaves the appeal from our local courts to the Privy Council which 
now exists absolutely intact. We also provide that a new court 
shall be created for Australia, to which local litigants may, if they 
please, appeal, but that there shall be an appeal from that new 
High Court and its new jurisdiction to Her Majesty's Judicial Com- 
mittee in every case except one. What is that ? It is when a case 
involves the interpretation of the constitution of the Commonwealth 
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or itfl oonBtitueint States, and in which the paUio interest of no 
other part of Her Kbgesty's dominions is involYed. Let the 
question at issne therefore be Imperial in any sense, and there ia 
no restrietion in the Bill upon the appeal to the Privy OonneiL 
Whan a questioh is pnrely Australian because aflfeoting the oon- 
stitution under whioh we live, we ask for its interpretation in our 
highest Court, and by judges familiar with our constitutional sur- 
roundings. We are creating a federal constitution, whioh in the 
coarse of its working, as was the case in the United States of 
America, will necessarily be adapted to our needs by a natural 
growth of precedent and practice, defining and sometimes perhaps 
enlarging the absolute letter and bare text of the statute itself. 
To whom then can we look for the most fiedthfal interpretation of 
that constitution upon its own normal lines of development ? To a 
Court of Her Majesty's judges in Australia, who live under it, and 
breathe the atmosphere of its federal life, or to judges altogether 
removed from these influences, and separated bom them by their 
daily dealing with an unitary constitution quite different in type ? 
I do not put this forward as the only argument entitied to be 
weighed, and I could, if need be, quote and consider other argu- 
ments whioh might be advanced with good reason in support of 
the establishment of an Imperial Court of Appeal. But this 
latter we have never had. The Appeal we have had has not 
always been satisfactory. U^ in the opinion of Her Majesty's 
Qovemment, the existing Court of Appeal was faultless, why 
were Australian judges added ? Was it not to remove reproach ? 
If even as so strengthened the Judicial Committee is now 
all that it should be, why are they themselves proposing to 
establish an Imperial Court of Appeal to take its place? The 
previous speaker referred to the apprehension of capitalists in case 
their interests were remitted sometimes to a Court of Judges in 
Australia— men whose ability has been recognised by the appoint- 
ment from their body of Members of the Privy Council, and by the 
number of cases in which the Courts of Appeal have upheld their 
decisions. When he speaks of the tenderness of capitalists who will 
fear the judgment of the High Court of Australia, consisting of 
men chosen for their capacity from the whole legal profession of 
British Colonies, I ask how it comes that at the present time your 
capital is being poured with such abundance into the United States, 
into South America and, until lately, into the Transvaal ? For 
our own sakes we would be the last people in the world to alarm 
investors, and must always take care that Her Majesty's judges in 
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Australia uphold the honourable traditions of the British Bench. 
Sir Sidney Shippard's assumptions, natural perhaps to a lawyer, that 
the Roman Empire was held together by the appeal to Gsesar, and 
that the British Empire is to be held together by an occasional 
appeal from a few litigants to some learned Lords in Downing 
Street, appears to me utterly untenable. God help the Empire 
that depended solely on such ties. Without the Roman legions 
and galleys, and without the Roman language, blood, and tra- 
ditions, what would its writs have been worth? Without the 
British Navy and Army, without the British blood flowing in the 
veins of the Colonists as in your own, without our common 
history and arms, where would the British Empire be ? I venture 
to assert that it is upon no legal relationships that we can depend 
in time of need. Did the men of Canada, Australia, and else- 
where who have volunteered in this war inquire beforehand 
whether appeals were to be retained to the Privy Council or to 
some new tribunal about to be created ? The contention is not to 
be supported for a moment. Speaking for the Premiers of Australia 
and for its people, we press upon the British Government and upon 
you the fact that what we ask from you is, after all, a compara- 
tively small thing. This question as to constitutional appeals 
would not have obtained the importance it now possesses had one 
Bill been drafted for the Colonial Office and submitted in the 
ordinary way to your Parliament. This measure which we bring 
is no mere draftsman scheme. It is the outcome of ten years of 
arduous toil and labour of five Parliaments and five Colonies. It 
represents the reconciliation of conflicting interests; its clauses 
indicating the gradual drawing in of section after section and 
party after party, all now banded together for one common 
object, that of carrying the Bill without amendment as two 
great and special popular votes have sanctioned it. We never 
claimed that we had brought an ideal measure. As it stands 
it represents the compromises necessary to secure the loyal 
adherence of different Colonies and groups, and we ask you 
not to undo even one knot which has been tied in it, 
since it is a whole, the last result of so many years of 
anxious negotiation. It is quite possible, in my opinion, 
for your Parliament to pass the Bill without alteration, and yet 
forfeit nothing of your aims. In the same session and by another 
Act you could establish an Imperial Court of Appeal, giving to 
Australia an easy means of accepting it as the ultimate Court for 
the constitutional cases at present excluded. I undertake to say that 
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such an opportonitj would, in all probftbOitj, be embnoed hj the 
majority in the first Federal Parliament Thns joa would obtain 
an Her Majesty's Government desire, and'we shcKild obtain all that 
we desire, the initiation of our Commonwealth under circumstanoes 
which eould give ofiienee to none, and rouse no ill-blood in the most 
aggressire ; but, on the contrary, would render our whcde people 
grateful to your Goremment and yourselves for not having pressed 
br alterations which, under the special circumstances, we found 
ourselves unable to make. Why should not the Commonwealth be 
launched in this way, not only with the goodwill of Great Britain 
as often expressed to-night, but with that goodwill translated into 
an action that would speak tmmpet-tongued to every one of our 
citizens ? Ijk appears to me that a step of this kind would be an 
act of wise statesmanship, worthily following similar acts that have 
made the Empire. What was the spring of that spontaneous 
manifestation of loyalty which has recently electrified you, but 
which scarcely surprises us ? It did not surprise Lord Hopetoun, 
Lord Jersey, nor the noble Lord in the chair, three of the 
most capable and popular representatives of the Crown who ever 
set foot in Australia. This manifestation of loyalty sprang from 
the trust, the confidence and the affection which exist between the 
inhabitants of the Mother Country and of the Colonies. What we 
ask for to-day is one more act of trust and confidence and affection 
on the part of the Mother Country towards not the least important 
group of her Colonies, who, strong to-day by reason of the powers 
so liberally bestowed upon them in the past, crave this further 
endowment in order that they may continue to grow and to rejoice 
in employing their increasing strength for the maintenance of 
freedom and Empire. 

Sir Gerard Smith, K.C.M.G. (Governor of Western Australia) : 
I arrived only a few hours ago from Western Australia, and 
have had great pleasure in attending the annual dinner of this 
Institute, whose progress and prosperity have been so well described 
by Sir Robert Herbert. You have asked me to say a few words in 
response to the toast of the " United Empire/' So far as Western 
Australia is concerned, I could tell you a great deal about the 
enthusiasm which characterises that Colony. I can at least tell 
you that we have sent to South Africa, in proportion to our popula- 
tion, a very large number of men, and all the men and all the 
horses were thoroughly sound and fit for hard service in the field. 
I believe that, in common with the men sent from other Austra- 
lasian Colonies, they have acquitted themselves to the satisfaction 
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of their commanders and of the Empire. With reference to federa* 
tion, I know those who listen to me will recognise I am not in a 
position to say very much, being still Governor of Western 
Australia, but this I may say — that the people of Western Australia 
are in principle, on the broad lines of federation, entirely in unison 
with the other Colonies, and I am sure I may claim, and that you 
will accord to Western Australia, a generous meed of sympathy for 
her position. The circumstances surrounding the federation of 
Western Australia with the other Colonies are somewhat peculiar, 
and time does not permit of my dwelling upon them ; but I claim 
your sympathy for Western Australia and for her people, who I 
say are in principle attached to federation, but who see, many of 
them, difficulties surrounding the entry of Western Australia into 
the Commonwealth, which may affect them in the pursuit of their 
several industries. I claim your sympathy also for my responsible 
advisers, who while seeing themselves surrounded by conflicting 
opinions on all sides, are anxious, I am sure, to do their duty in the 
best and most patriotic spirit, both to the British Empire and to 
the interests of the people over whom they rule. I can only say I 
trust that a spirit of moderation and good feeling may prevail, 
which in some way which I do not endeavour now to indicate will 
enable some means to be found, at no distant date, whereby 
Western Australia may enter into the Commonwealth and add 
something at all events to the glory and grandeur of a United 
Empire. 

Colonel Sir Henry McCallum, K.C.M.G. (Governor of New- 
foundland) : The last speaker and myself have been in England 
only a few hours, and, at the last moment, we have been called 
upon to add a few words in response to this toast. I am at the 
present moment Her Majesty's representative in a Colony which 
has been termed this evening (in a certain sense truly) the '* unfor- 
tunate*' Colony of Newfoundland. It is the most ancient Colony 
which Her Majesty possesses. I am glad to say I believe that the 
corner has been turned at last, and that Newfoundland will no 
longer be termed an " unfortunate ** Colony. We have, in that 
Colony, a small population. It is one of the poorest in any part of 
Her Majesty's dominions, consisting chiefly of needy fishermen. I 
claim, however, that at the present crisis Newfoundland in her own 
small way has done her utmost to answer the calls of Empire, 
and although she cannot do what other Responsible Governments 
have done, namely, send her sons and sinew to the front, she has 
her heart in the right place, and^has shown herself no unworthy 
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adjunct of the British Crown. The population id not more than 
200,000 all told, man, woman and child. There is unfortunately no 
military organisation of any sort, but Newfoundland has at this mo- 
mentous period one thing which should appeal to the British public. 
One of the most difficult tasks which Her Majesty's Government 
has for long had to confront has been to satisfy the feelings 
of Newfoundland on the subject of the French encroachments on 
their rights. From minister to fisherman Newfoundland feels 
deeply the wrongs which have been and are being inflicted upon 
her in this respect. Negotiations and arrangements in a form of 
" modus Vivendi " had been made with a neighbouring friendly 
Power, but this was to expire during the present year. The 
arrangement is cordially disliked, and public opinion was 
unanimous against its renewal. Had the matter been brought up 
for settlement at the present time, it would no doubt have been 
found a grave inconvenience, so what did Newfoundland do ? Yon 
know what these small Responsible Governments are like ; how 
high party feeling runs. Well, in spite of party feeling and 
personal opinions, everybody, in both Houses of the Legislature, 
determined to unite in the cause of Empire and unanimously pass 
a nleasure renewing the distasteful ''modus vivendi," thus 
relieving Her Majesty's Government from any embarrassment 
which might have accrued at this particular period when Great 
Britain has her hands so full of most anxious work in South 
Africa. In voluntarily performing this act of self-sacrifice, loyalty 
and devotion, I claim that Newfoundland has, in her small way, 
done quite as much for union of Empire as the larger Responsible 
Governments have done. Moreover, as Newfoundland could not 
send men, she determined to send money, which means voluntary 
contributions from the poorest of the poor. They have subscribed 
sums to the Patriotic Fund, which in comparison with population 
compare favourably with those subscribed in any part of Her 
Majesty's dominions, and how ? Only by the greatest self-denial. 
For example, at the end of the fishery season in Newfoundland 
there are held gatherings which may be described as the equivalent 
to your English harvest homes, and the people gave up the harvest 
homes in order to devote the few cents they would have spent on that 
object to the Patriotic Fund. Again, I know cases in which families 
have voluntarily deprived themselves of sugar throughout the 
whole oi the winter in order to devote such savings to the Fund. I 
may mention further that when my wife set to work to organise a 
fund for sending warm clothing to our soldiers, to be subscribed 
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to simply and solely by the women, and when the poor fishermen's 
wives and daughters found that their husbands, or fjAthers or 
brothers had already subscribed as much as they could, many of 
them were ready to give up the charms handed down to them from 
their mothers and the small trinkets from off their necks, in order 
to show their loyalty to the Crown. Newfoundland, I may remind 
you, is at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and what Canada 
has done for the cause of Empire has been closely watched and 
appreciated by her elder sister. I should like especially to mention 
that much pride was felt in the splendid single-handed enterprise 
of Lord Strathcona, who has spoken to you to-night, and whose name 
is reverenced amongst the Colonists whom I represent quite as much 
as it is in Canada. Before sitting down I would like to add a word 
on behalf of the Crown Colonies which have not been mentioned 
to-night, and with which I have been associated for nearly a quarter 
of a century. Here are to be found small British communities who 
have made up for their small numbers and inability to give 
universal personal service by fervent exhibitions of loyalty and 
every desire to take their share of responsibility as units of the 
same Empire. Contributions have flowed in ; local auxiliary 
forces have offered their services and, in one case, that of the 
premier Crown Colony — Ceylon — these have been accepted and 
utilised, thus establishing the principle that every part of Greater 
Britain is represented in the same common cause. 

Sir Balph Moor, K.C.M.G. (Her Majesty's Commissioner and 
Consul-General for Southern Nigeria), proposed the health of the 
Chairman. 

In reply the Chairman said he felt sure that this year would bear 
a red-letter mark in the annals of our Imperial history. 
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SEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropole, on Tuesday, May 8, 1900, 
when a Paper on " Swaziland " was read by Allister M. Miller, Esq. 

Sir Sidney Shippard, E.O.M.G., a member of the Council of the 
Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, audit was announced that since that Meeting 19 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 8 Resident, 16 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows :— 

Harry Rose^ John 5. Sheldrickt Lieut-Col. James S. TJicmpson^ V.D, 
Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Percy T. Badock (Natal), Charles W. Beatty (Transvaal), Arthur Beckett 
(Natal), W, H. 0. H, Best, LM.C.S.L, L.R.C.P.L (Lagos), William M. 
Cameron (Natal), Capt. Harry Campbell- Johnston (Transvaal), Henry M. 
Collins (Victoria), Tom R. Dodd (Transvaal), Colin Edwards (Transvaal), 
George Ross Eraser (South Australia), Oswald Oibson (Victoria), Com. James 
de Courcy Hamilton, R.N., Walter Perrin (Tasmania), Ernest A. S. Watt, B.A. 
(Sew South Wales), Edward J. Way (Transvaal), T. a B. Weigall, B.L. 
(Victoria). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairmai; : I have to announce that the following resolution 
has been passed by the Council of this Institute, and telegraphed 
to the Governor-General of Canada : ** The Council of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, on reassembling to-day, desire to express their 
heartfelt sympathy with the Government and people of the Dominion 
of Canada, in the losses and sufferings that have been inflicted by 
the recent disastrous fire at Ottawa.'* ' I feel sure everyone present 

' The following reply has since been received : " Kind message of sympathy 
with Rufiferers Ottawa fire much appreciated by Government and people of 
Canada. — Minto.' ' 
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will heartily concur in this resolution. It is gratifying to observe 
that Fellows of this Institute have already contributed to the Mansion 
House Fund for the relief of the sufferers, and no doubt many others 
will do so. The subject upon which Mr. Miller is about to read a 
paper is one in which we must all feel a deep interest at the present 
time, and I may say that for my part I feel a peculiarly strong 
interest in it, not only because the best years of my life have been 
spent in South Africa, and anything specially relating to the welfiBLre 
of South Africa is very dear to my heart, but also because, as 
regards Swaziland, it so happens that although I have had nothing 
personally to do with that country, I was on one occasion asked to 
express in writing my opinion and views with regard to the expedi- 
ency or otherwise of handing over that country to the Transvaal 
Government. My friend Sir Richard Martin, who was afterwards 
the Administrator, did me the honour of asking my opinion on the 
subject, and in reply I put on paper a very full statement of my 
views. I may say I was very much opposed to handing over Swazi- 
land to the Transvaal, for many reasons which I then specified. 
One of them was that it appeared to me unnecessary at the time 
and at variance with the express terms of the convention with the 
Transvaal, a convention which I always considered most unsatisfac- 
tory in every possible point of view, but which, as it stood, I thought 
we ought to have adhered to ; and another reason was that to my 
mind it appeared to me a case of breach of faith towards the Swazi 
nation. They had done us good service, and I think they expected 
and deserved better treatment at our hands. However, I never 
imagined that my views would have had great weight in a matter 
which was probably a foregone conclusion, and things took their 
course. I think we may now expect that at no distant date that 
country will be under the rule of Her Majesty, and we must all hope 
when that happens that a firm and judicious Government will 
restore order and develop the resources of the country, and put an 
end to the terrible state of things which appears at present to pre- 
vail amongst the natives. I will not say anything more on the 
subject, because in these few remarks I have perhaps gone somewhat 
beyond the strict letter of our rule, which is that political subjects 
of a controversial nature should as much as possible be kept out of 
sight in our discussions. We avoid political questions, at any rate 
party questions. We endeavour to adhere as strictly as possible to 
this rule, and above all to avoid saying anything which could give 
umbrage to others or cause painful feeling in the minds of those 
who look at things from a diiSerent point of view. If this ,^is 

T 
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necessary as regards the resfc of the world, it is peculiarly 
necessary with regard to South Africa at the present time. It is 
difficult now for many people to look at things calmly and dispassion- 
ately, but we hope sincerely the day will come when peace will be 
thoroughly re-established throughout the length and breadth of Sonih 
Africa, and when even those who are at war wifch us now may come 
to be satisfied with British rule under the free and just conditions 
which we hope will then prevail, and which may reconcile them to 
their position as citizens of the greatest Empire the world has ever 
seen. As we have to live with them hereafter, I think we should 
carefully avoid saying or doing anything which would add in any 
way to the bitterness of the feelings which unfortunately must 
prevail at the present time, and that we should do everything we 
can to bring about a better and calmer state of feeling with a view 
to the future, which we hope for all South Africa may be a peaceful 
and prosperous one. 
Mr. Allister M. Miller then read his Paper on 

SWAZILAND. 

Of the many native territories on the South African fringe of 
civilisation which have come within the influence of the white man 
during the decade that is past, it is doubtful if there exists a more 
interesting and attractive example than that presented in Swazi- 
land. In 1889 Swaziland was the home of savagery, not, perhaps, 
the fiendish barbarity of Umswazi's days, but, at any rate, the 
savagery of the untutored, unrestrained native, whose time was 
divided between gossip, sun-baths, and raiding, who philosophically 
acknowledged that life was his only so long as the king or the 
witches elected, who looked upon the Europeans as curious 
amphibious bipeds who came out of the sea, some bringing with 
them for sale immense stores of blankets, handkerchiefs, and 
beads, which they had collected from trees in the unknown land 
"pesheya*' (over there) ; others on arrival to busy themselves in 
picking up stones, or digging big holes in the earth to extract that 
gold which even the Swazi admitted was the panacea of human 
existence. In 1889 the permanent white population barely num- 
bered 400, quite two-thirds of which were centrahsed in mining 
camps on the north-western frontier, while some ISO were scattered 
through the country in solitary trading stations, or were connected 
with the official staff which King Umbandine allowed to administer, 
under him, the affairs of the whites. In 1899 the transformation 
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was complete. The native had learnt the true meaning of the white 
man's mission. If he observed the canons of civilised law, his life 
was safe, neither king nor witch-doctor stood between him and 
appeal for fair trial. He could sleep assured that no assegai would 
disturb his rest, and he was learning also, that an honest day's 
work earned honest wage ; truly he was the happier for the teach- 
ing. He saw that the white man was no longer the itinerant he 
had imagined him ; the residential white population was four times 
more numerous than in 1889 ; a town had sprung up in the centre 
of the country, and the autonomic government had surrounded 
itself with those numerous accessories conamon to European 
methods of administration. On all sides there were evidences that 
the white man meant to stay : he brought the telegraph connecting 
Bremersdorp — Swaziland's capital — with the outer world, industry 
and commerce, a bank, newspaper, hospital, school, and numerous 
sporting clubs, providing for the mercantile, educational, physical, 
and social development and care of the community ; and in the 
evenings of the days inunediately anterior to the present struggle 
a band discoursed music on the very spot where, ten years 
previously, Umbandine's impis, in all their barbaric panoply of 
war, had passed, the blood- scent fresh in their nostrils, from the 
killing-off at Umkweli's. And all this change was wrought in the 
lifetime of a little child. It is not often given to one to witness a 
transformation so complete, so comprehensive. 

But this transition was not worked out without some local 
ebullition, for on two occasions armed demonstrations on both 
sides — white and native — ^proved the intensity of feeling that had 
arisen; fortunately, however, bloodshed was averted and the 
differences were adjusted through the medium of diplomacy. 
Swaziland, indeed, was the hub of a big wheel in which, for a 
period of five years, the spokes of inter-colonial aspiration whirled 
incessantly. Previous to 1890 Mr. Eruger had found that Swazi- 
land was indispensable to the development of his country ; it was 
his gate to the sea, a territory rich in minerals, and fertile of soil 
and vegetation, which, while independent of him, stood in the path 
of expansion, and effectually retarded the consummation of that 
great project which was to give the Transvaal passage to the 
Indian Ocean, and a port of its own. Amatongaland had not then 
been annexed to the Empire, and the imperious old President 
imagined that, with one foot firmly planted on Swazi soil, a stride 
thence would bring him to that sea-girt frontier where he would 
establish his '^ open door/' ]S[atal was anxious to extend her line 

t2 
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of railway into the Transvaal, and the presidential sanction was 
desired before the Cape Colony line should reach Johannesburg. 
Natal*s press and public therefore, willing to propitiate the autocrat 
of Pretoria, warmly espoused his claim. The Cape Colony, jealous 
of Natal's possible railway entry into the South African Republic 
before her line could tap the Band, was even more vociferous in her 
championship of Boer aims, and justified her support by alleging 
that geographically Swaziland was a portion of the Transvaal, and 
could be governed only from Pretoria. And a further influence 
set to work from the north and argued that if Mr. Eruger would 
stop any trek of Boers into the new Charterland beyond the 
Limpopo by all means he should be allowed to make Swaziland an 
incorporate portion of his domain. British people, who had 
invested money in the country in the belief that Article II. of the 
London Convention would be strictly adhered to — that, in fact, no 
extension of the Transvaal's boundaries to the east would be 
permitted — and the natives who had loyally fought by the side of 
the British in the Sekukuni war, and who considered themselves 
subjects of the Great White Queen, protested with emphasis, but 
protested in vain. The voice of acquisitive South Africa, or 
perhaps, to be charitable, I should say *' the political exigencies of 
the situation " demanded the conciliation of the Pretoria Executive, 
it quite out-weighed local opposition, and on July 24, 1890, by 
Convention, Her Majesty's Government admitted the South 
African Eepublic to a joint share in the temporary scheme for the 
administration of Swaziland, whilst subsequently, in the early part 
of 1895, the Transvaal assumed full rights of protection, adminis- 
tration, legislation, and jurisdiction over the country. Those rights 
were being exercised when war broke out in October last. It is due 
to Lord (then Sir Henry) Loch to state that in the conventions he 
concluded he was influenced by precedents over which he had had 
no control. He refused to admit the incorporation of Swaziland 
with the Transvaal — it was to be administered as a separate State or 
Colony, and due provisions were made for the protection of the 
natives and of British interests ; a joint Court investigated the 
initial validity and defined the scope of the numerous grants made 
by the king to white men, and a British Consular Agent remained 
to see that the terms of the 1894 Convention were complied 
with — a most necessary precaution. But apart from this ultimate 
safeguard, which was a poor substitute for the advantage and 
freedom of working and living under the Union Jack, the natives 
of, and British subjects interested in Swaziland found it difficult tQ 
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condone the attitude of the neighbouring Colonies at A time when 
their aid and influence would have been of real advantage to 
the country and the loyal people inhabiting it. There is a tinge 
of sordidness in the story, the irony of which I never so keenly 
appreciated as when, early in the present year, I learned in Natal 
that certain representative men of that Colony, in discussing a 
possible readjustment in the near future of the boundaries of 
South African states, had concluded that Swaziland should be 
joined to Natal, as its geographical position specifically prescribed 
absorption by Natal as its destiny. 

Natural Features. 

Although Swaziland has for years engaged the attention of 
Colonial statesmen, and has attracted the money of the British 
investor, very little that is not official has been published con- 
cerning it, and, apart from those politically or pecuniarily interested, 
its exact location in the economic development of the sub-con- 
tinent is hardly appreciated. The country, inclusive of Zambana's 
and Umbegisa's, and that part of it called by the Boers "the 
Little Free State," embraces some 8,000 square miles — approxi- 
mately about the same area as Wales. Its greatest breadth 
is about 100 miles, and its greatest length 180 miles. It lies in 
longitudes SI"" and 82'' 22' E. and latitudes 25^ 48' and 27'' 47' S. 
The various terraces which constitute its sur£Eu;e lend great variety 
to its climate. On its most easterly confines it is traversed, 
longitudinally, by a range of mountains of volcanic origin known 
as the Lubombo, which are the nearest high lands to the Louren90 
Marques province of Portuguese East Africa. This range, in- 
dented here and there with heavily timbered kloofs, rises to an 
average altitude of 1,800 feet above sea level, and its plateaux are 
perennially verdant with rich buffalo grass. The Lubombo affords 
a desirable and appreciated recuperative ground for sufferers from 
the enervating climate of the coast. Every evening, at sun- 
down, a fresh ozone-laden breeze comes up from the sea, and its 
effect after a day of sub-tropical heat is extremely invigorating. 

From the Lubombo, making westward, one descends to the low- 
lying grassy and wooded plains which form the lowest of the Swazi 
terraces. This stretch of country, some eighteen miles across, is of 
remarkable fertility. From this altitude, which is about 800 feet 
above the sea, one rises by gradual ascents to the next terrace, or 
middle veld, averaging 2,500 feet above sea-level. This is the 
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fayoorite residential ground of the Swazis. It is profusely watered 
by never-failing streams which have their sources in the mountains 
that flank its western limit, and is one long series of rolling grass 
ridges, with, here and there, a bald granite kopje, or low stone- 
crowned hill, with gentle slopes relieving the monotony of the 
plain. The town of Bremersdorp stands in the middle veld. 

Still moving westward we reach the third terrace, which is some 
5,000 feet above the sea. This is mountainous country with a 
most bracing and health-giving climate. It is intersected with 
mountain streams of crystal purity, and its soil carries a nutritious 
short grass which affords all the year round grazing for sheep and 
horses, and ideal winter shelter for the stock of the eastern Trans- 
vaal farmers, who trek into the country in great numbers in the 
cold season. Whilst in the middle veld frost is infrequent and is 
only noticed on the river banks, on the high terraces the frosts are 
sharp in the early mornings throughout the months of May and 
June and sometimes the first fortnight in July, though, during the 
day, the sub-tropical sun shines with warmth and geniality. 

Climate. 

The climatic conditions of Swaziland are similar to those in 
Natal, excepting 'that, being 200 miles nearer the Line, and more 
under the influence of the Mozambique Current, the vegetation in the 
eastern districts of the country is more luxuriantly tropical. Bre- 
mersdorp, 2,100 feet above sea level, enjoys a temperature very 
similar to that of Durban and the Natal coast line, the difference in 
altitude compensating for the variance in latitude. The Swazi 
highlands are not unlike in climate the Mooi River district of 
Natal, the middle veld is similar to the Natal coast, whilst the low 
country and the Lubombo is distinctly more torrid. The country, 
daring the last seven years, has passed through a cycle of drought 
in common with other parts of South Africa, but although the dis- 
crepancy in the rainfall affected some of the smaller streams in the 
low country, neither the vegetation nor the upland rivers have 
shown any appreciable defection. This is due no doubt to the 
fact that the great barrier, formed by the Makonjwa, the Ingwenya, 
and the Monkyona mountains, is the first that the moisture-laden 
breezes, after their leagues of uninterrupted course over the heated 
waters of the Indian Ocean, meet on the coast of South-east Africa. 
Along the crests of these rugged hills the clouds concentrate, and 
precipitate their moisture on the mountain slopes and the plains 
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below, and, though the country does not, as a whole, benefit from 
these showers, still the rivers having their sources in these ranges 
are fed continuously, and sufficient humidity of atmosphere is pre- 
served to conserve the original freshness of the vegetation through 
long periods of drought. This never-failing source of water supply, 
in a country the topographical formation of which can be readily 
utilised for the construction of immense reservoirs, is one of the 
most gratifying encouragements to those who see for Swaziland a 
great agricultural future. Her Majesty's Commissioner, Sir Francis 
de Winton, after visiting Swaziland in 1890, reported, '* The soil 
appears rich, and the natural grasses are abundant and of good 
quality . • . judging from the climate and the soil, the country is 
capable of producing all sub-tropical products ; and if a system of 
irrigation were introduced a considerable area might be profitably 
placed under cultivation/* ^ 

The following table indicates the result of the meteorological 
observations taken at Bremersdorp under the directions of the 
Swaziland Corporation, Limited, for the twelve months ending May 
81, 1898. 
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N.B. The year was by comparison a very dry one. 

BlVEBS. 

There are three large rivers running through Swaziland, the 
Usutu, Umbuluzi, and Eomati. The Umbulozi rises in the great 
pan or morass in the lap of the Ingwenya mountain, and runs east, 
emptying itself into the Tembi in Portuguese Amatongaland, where 
the two rivers are known as the English river, which is really an 

> Blue Book G~7611, p. 63. 
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arm of Delagoa Bay, and flows past the town of Lotir6n90 Marques. 
The Eomati is a large river rising in the Carolina district of the 
Transvaal. It runs through Northern Swaziland, and then, taking 
a great sweep to the north, ultimately discharges itself into the 
Indian Ocean at the northern entrance to Delagoa Bay, and 
opposite the island of Sofina or Sheffin. The Usutu is the most 
important of the three main streams. It has its source in an 
immense swamp in the Wakkerstroom and Ermelo divisions of the 
Transvaal, and runs almost due east through Swaziland, where its 
considerable volume of water is still further augmented by junction 
with the Usutshwana, Umkondo, Ingwaimpisi, and numberless 
minor streams ; in Amatongaland it is joined by the Pongolo, and 
it then trends to the north and finds its way into Delagoa Bay to 
the south of the island of Inyaka. None of the rivers in Swazi- 
land are navigable for any distance. The Usutu, for instance, falls 
some 4,500 feet in a bee-line of 100 miles of its course ; but it is navig- 
able from its mouth almost to the Swazi border, and will no doubt, 
in time, become an important water highway. Throughout, the 
country is generously watered, and the fall of the rivers places an 
inexhaustible supply at disposaJ for the construction of very large 
irrigation works. 

Geological Formation. 

The geological formation of the country, like its terraces, varies 
longitudinally. Micaceous schists, known in South Africa as Swazi 
schists, lie on the north -western border, but are cut off by a granite 
belt that is some fifty miles in width, and only ends on the extreme 
eastern fringe of the middle terrace. There the formation changes 
to sandstone, which, on its eastern rim is cut by frequent intrusive 
dykes of gneiss. Then rises the Lubombo, a regular alignment of 
metamorphic rock, which divides the Swazi sandstones from those of 
Amatongaland. In the micaceous schists and slates of the moun- 
tain ranges are the goldfields. Considerably over a quarter of a 
million pounds' worth of gold has been returned from the reefs, 
which I doubt not would have shown better results had not the 
enormous cost of transport in the early days, and the continuous 
political disquietude of later times, heartily discouraged the workers 
and effectually delayed the exploitation of unprospected areas. In 
the granite belt adjoining lie the tin fields, which are full of 
promising results. The ore is in the form of cassiterite or stream 
tin, the crystals averaging about 68 per cent, of pure metal. The 
deposits are worked in the old river beds, and the crystals, disinte- 
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grated from the naked rocks of the surrounding country, have been 
concentrated through centuries of denuding forces in the lower 
levels, and are found disseminated throughout the sub-soil, which 
varies in depth from surface to the country rock some six to fifteen 
feet. A consignment of Swazi tin sold on the London market last year 
realised a record price. There are large deposits of iron in Swazi- 
land, and in the low country a great coal-field has been discovered, 
and its development commenced. The coal is bi-anthracitic steam coal. 
A six-foot seam has been opened out, and drill work has proved the 
existence of numerous other seams at varying depths in other parts 
of the sandstone. As this is, so far as known, the nearest coal to 
Delagoa Bay, its value is enhanced, and it should contribute mate- 
rially towards the opening up of the local mining industry. Copper 
is spoken of in the Ingwaimpisi district, scheelite in the north, and 
kieselguhr on the Eomati river. Once good government secures 
fiEdr play to industrial enterprise the mineralogic resources of 
Swaziland will attract considerable attention, and with careful and 
experienced management should prove remunerative. 

TiMBEB. 

Swaziland can only be described as being well wooded by 
comparison with other parts of South Africa. An Australian 
would declare that it was a grass-country. But every kloof on the 
north-western frontier, and the eastern slopes of the Bulungu and 
Monkyona and the western Lubombo, provides large detached bushes 
containing some very noble trees. The king of Swazi forests is 
the Umhlumu or South African teak. This tree in some instances 
has a diameter of five and a clean bole of fifty feet, and is a 
splendid woodland specimen. Its timber is exceedingly durable 
and hardens with age. The bushes also abound in essenwood, 
assegai, stinkwood, yellow-wood, ironwood, and wild pear. The 
bush veld or lower terrace is principally covered with mimosa 
scrub, with here and there a huge mahahloko, fig, or umganu stand- 
ing many feet above the surrounding timber. 

Native Histoby. 

Before passing to the important question of the country's future, 
a brief reference to the natives — who, however, are not the 
aboriginal inhabitants — peopling Swaziland, will be of interest. As 
far as we know the aborigines were Bushmen. Over a century ago 
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those diminutive creatures gave way in the hilly districts to people 
of the Abesuto, known to white men as the Makatese Basutos, 
builders in stone and a peaceful agricultural race who spread over 
the whole of the hilly region of central South Africa, and who held 
their own until the awakening of the Amazulu and the Abakungwane. 
'' Swazi " and ** Swaziland " are white men's names for people and 
land, and were applied, no doubt, when the country first came 
under the notice of Europeans during the reign of Umswazi, now 
some forty years ago. Abakungwane is the name of the people and 
Eungwane of the country. The derivation is lost in antiquity, but 
it is probable that it was adopted out of compliment to a chief 
named Eungwane, who is believed to have reigned about the year 
1525. The Amaswazi are of the great Bantu race, which embraces 
the Amapondo, the Amazulu, and all the tribes from the Great Eel 
Biver northwards along the coast line to Swahililand, if not to 
Abyssinia itself. 

Their ancestors came from the north, how many centuries ago it 
is impossible to say, and, like locusts, spread over the fairest 
portions of the sub-tropical belt that lies between the low coast line 
and the high and bleak uplands of the interior. Their occupation 
of the land does not appear to have been accomplished through 
bloodshed — they simply swarmed down, selected the best agricultural 
tracts, and settled there. In those very early days of this people's 
history the system under which they lived and were governed was 
that of a rude and simple patriarchy. Each clan had its supreme 
chief and each family its head, and the only combination of these 
units was one of blood-fellowship, arising out of the instinctive 
friendship begotten of a common tongue and a common stock. 
Their more recent characteristics, defiance and aggression, had not 
then been developed. This state of being, this commonwealth, ran 
on, it is supposed, for considerably over a century after the vanguard 
of the immigrants had passed to the southward and had reached the 
limit of the trek. As time passed the geographical disabilities in 
a country extending longitudinally over a thousand miles served to 
isolate and estrange this vast people one clan from the other. In 
the south those with agricultural tendencies, the more industrious, 
concentrated on the southern uplands. In the central portion the 
Lubombo was abandoned for the open grassy western plains, and in 
the north the people appear to have massed on the high country 
north of the Eomati and Sabi rivers, with the ultimate result that 
separation was encouraged, and it was only at intervals, probably 
daring the winter season, that the long intervening stretches of 
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unoccupied territory were traversed and communication indulged in 
between those various southern branches of the Bantu family. 
This isolation, in time, led to gradual alienation, which, again, in 
time developed a caUous indifference and loss of sympathy between 
the several tribes, and it is due to this combination of circumstances 
that the three great military powers of the Bantu — the Amazulu, the 
Amaswazi, and the Amashangana — ^were subsequently called into 
existence. 

The difference between the history of the Amaswazi and that of 
the two neighbouring nations, the Amazulu and the Amashangana, 
is a difference of detail only. Towards the latter end of the eigh- 
teenth century Usikotza through his messengers, who were in 
frequent communication with the Portuguese at the old fort and 
trading station at Louren9o Marques, learned something of military 
organisation and decided to apply it, in a modified form, to his 
people of the Umhlolo clan. The result was so satisfactory, so story 
goes, that he convinced the chiefs in his immediate vicinity, without 
even having had to proceed to extremes, that humility to his 
demands was the most politic course that they could observe in 
their dealings with him. But Usikotza did little else than touch 
the possibility of transforming the tribe into a dominant military 
power ; it was left to his son Zopuza to complete that which his 
father's crude foresight had considered necessary for its advancement. 
Zopuza took the work in hand with a will, and to such effect that 
his memory is revered to-day as that of the founder of the Swazi 
nation. 

In the early days of his reign he built his head kraal at the 
Shiselwini, near the Pongolo, on the borders of what later became 
the chiefdom of the Amazulu. Here he augmented his military 
power until, in the paramountcy of Dingiswayo, the adopted 
father of Shaka, and the founder of the Zulu military system, 
he absolutely became a menace to th^ whole of the tribes to 
the south. Towards the middle of Zopuza's reign, however, the 
Amazulu, who had by that time tasted the sweets of militarism, 
resented his domination, and sent an expedition under the chief 
Uziti to punish him. The foray was successful, and Zopuza, 
in his humble way a philosopher, considered it advisable to move 
to a sphere of less resistance. He accordingly migrated to the 
north, where, after killing off the peacefal Abesuto, inhabiting 
Central Swaziland, he established his military kraal, the Nobamba, 
and permanently settled his tribe in the district which for over 
seventy years has remained the centre of native government of the 
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people. Zopoza's reign was one series of triumphs, and accessions 
of power. At the age of forty he looked round for a royal wife. 
Always diplomatic, he evidently considered that his own interests 
and those of his people would best be served by an alliance that 
would add to his power. He therefore approached Uziti, the very 
chief who in earlier days had chased him from the south, and sought 
a daughter in marriage. The wily old Zulu was nothing loth to 
accede to these advances, and in due time Eutandila, a young girl 
of sixteen, his daughter, was despatched to Zopuza's sigodhlo as 
chief wife, and she became the mother of the future king. A few 
years later, when Shaka was harassing his chiefs beyond endurance, 
Uziti received a cordial invitation from Zopuza to move into his 
country. The invitation was accepted, and to-day the Umkatshwa 
clan is one of the most important among the many tribal families 
of Swaziland. About 1886, at an advanced age, probably sixty 
years, Zopuza died, and was gathered to his fathers, and his son 
Umswazi was elected to govern in his stead. Zopuza's reign is 
remarkable in many respects. During his term of chieftainship 
the first recorded visit of white men to the country is reported, and 
it is generally asserted that in its early part umbila (Indian com or 
meahes) was first introduced amongst the natives. To-day it is 
the staple cereal food of the Bantu race south of the Limpopo. It 
was also during Zopuza's time that trade between whites and 
blacks was opened up, but he never allowed a white man to settle 
in his country. In that he was wise in his generation. 

Umswazi, a boy of sixteen, carefully trained by Kutandila, as- 
sumed the reins of power about the year 1840, and retained his 
kingship of the Abakungwane until his death in 1868. His reign 
was one of blood. He launched the now considerable army of the 
country on the inoffensive Abesuto of the De Eaap and Ingwenya 
(Crocodile) river valleys, and killed them off to a man. His mili* 
tary outposts stretched from the Pongolo on the south to the 
Ingwenya river on the north and from the Tembi to the Eantoor. 
A territory as large as Switzerland owned his sway, and his name 
carried terror through its length and breadth. He was as cruel to 
his own people as to his foes, and the only chief he feared was 
Panda, king of the Amazulu. Panda, in his northerly expeditions, 
was in the habit of sending his impis through Swaziland, eating up 
as they went. But the Swazis instituted a method of reprisals 
which soon put a stop to the selection by the Zulus of this route. 
As soon as the news came that the Zulus were on the move the 
nation retired to the mountains, and their regiments so harassed 
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the impis that their march through the country was a continuous 
series of night surprises and daybreak massacres. This particularly 
applied on the return journey of the Zulu soldiers, when, burdened 
with loot, they had not only themselves to protect, but also the 
cattle and the captives which were the proceeds of their northern 
forays. After two or three very bitter experiences the Swaziland 
route was abandoned, and the Zulu king vented his rage on his 
neighbours by continuous surprises on their southern or Pongolo 
outposts, killing men and carr3ring back with them the cattle and 
children. This state of unquiet between Umswazi and the Amazulu 
lasted late into Panda's reign, when Umswazi devised a method of 
ending it. He sent down a deputation of his head indunas to 
Somtseu (Sir, then Mr., Theophilus Shepstone) at Maritzburg, and 
with them went one of Umswazi's sisters as a royal bride for the 
distinguished Englishman, who was even in those early days inti- 
mately connected with native affairs in the Natal capital. The 
deputation in charge of the Induna Isikutwana, which was the first 
Swazi deputation to officially communicate with Her Majesty's 
Government, was commanded to give the king's sister, Utefokati, 
to Somtseu, to tell him that the Swazi king desired to come under 
the protection of the English Queen, and to beg of him to prevail 
on Panda to cease his raiding proclivities on the Southern Swazi 
border. Somtseu listened to the messengers, and said he would 
duly convey their representations to the English Queen, and he 
also promised them that he would use his influence with Panda to 
leave the Swazis alone. Mr. Shepstone, however, respectfully 
declined the high matrimonial honour intended for him, and handed 
his dusky ^nc^e to his head indima. The envoys returned quite 
satisfied with the results of their interview. Somtseu did make the 
necessary representations to Panda, and from that day forth no 
further raids directly traceable to the initiative of the Zulu kings 
disturbed the Swazi people. 

On the death of Umswazi his son Ludonga was made king, but 
the boy died by poison before he reached man's estate. A san- 
guinary internecine struggle ensued, in which many of the most 
prominent men of Swaziland suffered, and finally, in 1875, 
Umbandine, a younger son, was appointed as paramount chief of 
the Swazi nation. He adopted pacific methods, which, coming on 
the heels of stress and storm, quite won the hearts of his people. 
In his reign a number of white men visited the country, and 
they were always considerately treated by its king. During the 
British occupation of the Transvaal, Umbandine, at the invitation of 
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Sir Garnet Wolseley, sent up an army under Captain McLeod to 
punish Sekukuni. The men did excellent service, and succeeded in 
bringing back to Umbandine the rain cattle of the Basuto chief. 
This acquisition made the Swazi king the greatest ^* rain doctor " in 
south-east Africa, and was a source of much wealth and regular 
income to him and his people. Umbandine's commercial instincts 
were highly developed. He granted to white men valuable mono- 
polies in his country for mining, agriculture, and industries, and at 
the time of his death, in October 1889, was in receipt of an annual 
revenue of over £12,000. His argument was that as his country 
was surrounded by white governments, ultimately he must give 
way to them, and, as he put it, '' Why shall we not eat before we 
die ? " He was very liberal with his income, and divided it freely 
amongst his people, and was an upright, peaceful, and very intel- 
ligent chief. In 1888 he granted a charter of self-government to 
the white people living and interested in Swaziland, and in many 
ways showed a desire to cultivate and maintain his connection with 
Europeans. On his death the British and Transvaal Governments, 
in view of the considerable importance of white interests, investi- 
gated the condition of affairs, and decided that a settled form of 
government should be inaugurated ; and when Bimu, the eldest son 
of Umbandine, was appointed paramount chief of the nation he 
consented to transfer his control over whites and white interests to 
the protecting governments, retaining only his sovereignty over the 
natives. Endowed with the princely income of £1,000 per month, 
and enjoying a peculiar capacity and opportunities to spend it, he 
frequently essayed beyond his authority, and as frequently had to 
rely upon the British Bepresentative to set him aright. His early 
excesses led to later repentance, and he died in November last, 
carrying with him to his grave a sad story of lost opportunity. 

The government of the country, in which, since war began, only 
the native population remains, is being carried on by the queen- 
mother, officially styled the Indhlovukazi. This woman is a strik- 
ing specimen of the untutored type of native ruler. Combining 
callous — though, perhaps, not wanton — cruelty with the suave 
address of a courtly native, she has proved an important factor in 
Swazi politics since the death of Umbandine. Of remarkable 
resource and tact, and inherently diplomatic, she has impressed 
her personality on her people, but she is blinded by ambition, and 
is dangerous, and her recent escapades, if verified, will no doubt 
call for condign punishment at the hands of the British Govern- 
ment, whose instructions she has seemingly wilfully disobeyed. 
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Language and Customs. 

The Swazis speak a dialect of the Zola language, which is quite 
intelligible to anyone conversant with that tongue. Their tradi- 
tions are purely oral ; they have no knowledge of writing or signs, 
beyond notches on a stick to count the days or the months. They 
admit to a vague sense of a future state, of a world of spirits, of an 
N'kulu N'kulu or Great Great above all, of transmigration of the 
spirits into snakes, which, however, they do not worship but 
merely tolerate. The native population is about 70,000, and 
polygamy is freely practised. A happy, careless people, loving 
idleness and the sun, the 8wazi goes through life with the least 
possible exertion, prodigal in times of plenty, philosophical in times 
of want, optimistic at all times. 

Settlement and Futube Pbospects. 

Entering, as we are, on a new and happy era in the history of 
South Africa, the question of the future of Swaziland and the paort it 
is to play in the growth and expansion of European enterprise 
should be a subject of very great interest. The future of Swaziland 
depends upon the richness of its mineral, agricultural, and pastoral 
reserves. In the days before the war, what with the constant 
political strain between the conflicting political partners, and a 
certain prescience of greater pending disaster, very little work was 
being carried on in the mining camps. The total annual imports 
amounted to hardly more than ^£90,000, and the exports (exclusive 
of hides in small quantities) to gold valued at £26,000, and a 
limited tonnage of tin and coal. The motive of several of the 
mining companies in closing down their properties was logical. 
They contended that, as the natural resources and value of the 
properties could not possibly suffer by delay, it was better to await 
the time which must come when money spent would have a greater 
earning power. Why work against idde, whilst politics per- 
turbed industry and the attention and energies of the people were 
directed away from peaceful pursuits? Of course others of the 
mines, which were developing seven or eight years ago, had closed 
from compulsion rather than choice : either (1) through inexperience 
of the early managers in dealing with reef properties ; or (2) 
through insufficient working capital, and its absorption in the 
purchase of machinery before the mine was opened, and also 
through the enormous charge for carriage on developing machineryi 
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as much as £25 per ton having been paid for the wagon transport 
alone of some of the plant ; or (8) through the ever recurring 
political disturbanoes, which, amongst other things, served todisband 
white and native employees of companies whose stafEs could not be 
easily organised. 

What may be described as the " proved auriferous belt " of Swazi- 
land comprises an area of over 250 square miles. It adjoins, or 
rather in fact is, the eastern extension of Hoodie's and the De Eaap 
goldfields of the Transvaal. The reefs are mostly low grade, and the 
gold varies from fine free gold to ore that is very refractory. The 
natural facilities for working a£ford great encouragement to those 
who deal even with very low grade propositions. Water is nlentifol, 
and the contour of the country is such that low level workmg may 
be undertaken at a minimum cost with maximum results. The 
practice of erecting the mills at the lower levels and stoping 
everything down can be followed in most cases, saving an immense 
cost in haulage. One property mined and milled at the extra- 
ordinarily low cost of Is. dd. per ton, of course without cyaniding, 
whilst another property working a difficult reef and crushing with a 
defective plant, mined, milled and cyanided, paying in addition all 
executive expenses, at a cost of 95. 11^. per ton. Low grade 
properties average from 7 dwt. to 12 dwt. ; upwards of 40 oz. per 
ton were won from a reef on the Makonjwa, and a mine on the 
Ingwenya for some years returned about 2 oz. per ton without 
any treatment other than that of the battery and blankets. 

The central part of Swaziland has not been prospected, and 
nothing is really known of its mineralogical future. The existence 
of cassiterite deposits is satisfactorily established, but their extent is 
a matter of conjecture. An area of something like fifty square miles 
has, up to the present, been declared stanniferous-bearing, but as a 
formation and conditions similar in every respect to that belt obtain 
over perhaps five-eighths of Swaziland, it is quite possible that new 
tin fields will be found in other localities. The coal rests in a belt 
of sandstone some sixty miles long by twelve miles broad. The 
six feet seam now opened at a depth of 250 ft. is about forty miles 
from the nearest railway station, and sixty miles from the port of 
Louren90 Marques. It is said to be bi-anthracite coal of a quality 
peculiarly adapted to steam purposes. The country between the 
mine and Delagoa Bay is level, and the cost of laying a light railway 
will not be found excessive. It might connect either with the 
Tembi river where it is navigable, perhaps forty-five miles distant, 
or with the existent Louren90 Marques— Pretoria Railroad to the 
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north. About £8,600,000, almost entirely British capital, is in- 
vested in Swazi mines, and a further £1,400,000 in agriculture, 
commerce, and industrial undertakings ; in fact in Swaziland, as 
in other parts of South Africa, British capital and British energy 
have done all that has been done to develop the natural resources of 
the land and pave the way to civilisation and prosperity. 

The backbone of Swaziland, however, is its agricultural capabili- 
ties, and on the opening up of that reserve we shall rely for the 
establishment of the country on a sound productive basis. Mining 
camps, attracting mouths to feed and wants to supply, and creative 
of demand, will encourage and support the farmer, but the people of 
mining camps are invariably birds of passage — they are seldom share- 
holders themselves ; and in the early periods of a country's history the 
miner's stake in the country is seldom more than his monthly wage, 
and he is rarely attached by ties or investment to the district in which 
he lives and labours. But the tiller of the soil, the agriculturist, 
makes his home on his little plot of ground, the welfare of the com- 
munity is to him a vital question, and his life and happiness are so 
concentrated and bound up in the advancement of the best interests 
of the land and people, that he is the most desirable of all immi- 
grants in the early process of a country's evolution. Of the five 
million acres comprising Swaziland's superficial area about two 
millions are land of high quality, and eminently suited to the 
settlement of small agriculturists of sufficient mtelligence to adapt 
their methods to the requirements of the markets and to the rearing 
of the special products for the cultivation of which the soil and 
climate are suitable. 

With the exception of the Natal coast line and a few of the long 
settled districts of the Cape Colony, the small agriculturist is an 
unknown quantity in South Africa. The aim and ambition of the 
South African "farmer" has hitherto been to surround himself 
with not less than 6,000 acres of land, not a sixtieth part of which 
he cultivates, and to banish from his mind any thought of encourag- 
ing others to aid him in the improving of his property. He is con- 
tent to look from his verandah over desolate prairie, bounded by a 
distant hill, or even the horizon, and rests strong and satisfied in 
the knowledge that it is his, though nine-tenths of it may be use- 
less to him. Had the Boer been more of a farmer and less of a 
landed proprietor, had he counted his acres by tens instead of 
thousands, and had he known that on the result of his individual 
energy depended his daily bread and the inviolability of his roof- 
tree, the troubles that are now rending South Africa would have 
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been avoided, for he would have been more charitable towards thoM 
who were industriously laying the foundations of the country's 
greatness. 

As a lack of contributory energy on the part of the landowners 
towards the industrial growth of South Africa has proved, if not a 
positive, certainly a negative fiebctor in the unsympathetic treatment 
of those whose labours alone, quite apart from the results attained, 
entitled them to consideration, it seems clear that the best means 
to avoid a repetition is to establish and encourage, wherever 
possible, the occupation of the land by men who are willing to 
make South Africa their home, and who are ready to throw in 
their lot for better or worse with those who have borne the fierce 
brunt of early pioneering, and who remain full of hope of the 
future. To such men Swaziland offers a field that is not equalled 
in any other part of the sub-continent. Whatever Natal has done 
— and as an encouraging example to the tropical planter Natal, the 
"Garden Colony," is not to be surpassed — can be achieved in 
Swaziland. The soil is as rich, the climate as genial, and conditions 
as favourable as any that exist in the neighbouring Colony. A 
considerable sum of money has already been spent by the Swazi- 
land Corporation in experimental planting, and though the under- 
taking is still young, so far thirty-threo varieties of sub-tropical 
produce, including tea, sugar-cane, the banana, pine-apple, tobacco, 
sisal-hemp, the date palm, the Concord grape, and other com- 
mercial products have been reared, and after two years* growth 
have given every promise of reaching robust maturity, and affording 
profitable results to the planters. The first coffee, unfortunately, 
was planted from defective stock, and it was destroyed, but Liberian 
seed was afterwards introduced, and hope is entertained that it will 
become acclimatised. No doubt Arabian and Java coffee will do 
equally well, but the sturdy character of the Liberian plant was 
recommended for the district, and is being tested. 

The object of the agriculturist in Swaziland will be to raise 
products which will not depend on the immediate local market for 
consumption. We have in the country an immense area of ground 
capable of rearing the best class of produce that commands a 
world-wide market, but I am of opinion that when the war is ended 
and the people of South Africa have Settled down to steady, honest 
work, neither Natal nor Swaziland producing to their utmost 
capacity will be capable of supplying all the demand that will arise 
for just those very commodities that their soil and climate are 
adapted to contribute. We have Lourenfo Marques as a market of 
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distribution at our very door, and the country is 8o well watered 
that inexpensive systems of irrigation will prove the best of all 
guarantees against failure of crops, and as a permanent insurance 
against drought. With every natural facility to encourage it, all 
the country needs is a population of the right sort, and it will be a 
matter of interest to know that the largest company of landowners 
in Swaziland are likely to adopt a scheme whereby they will be able 
to offer under very liberal conditions the hand of welcome to any 
desirable immigrants who are genuine in their desire, and possess 
the capacity, to settle upon and cultivate the soil. 

The great events happening to-day in South Africa are slowly 
but surely trending towards a permanent adjustment of all con- 
stitutional difficulties, and Swaziland's claim to consideration in 
that settlement will no doubt be heard. Its geographical affinities 
have been so frequently referred to in diplomatic discussions and 
papers, and they have been so variably defined, that one approaches 
the question with no little hesitation. I venture to contend, however, 
that geographically Swaziland belongs neither to the Transvaal nor 
to Natal — that is to say to Natal proper. If, in the possible re- 
adjustment of frontier lines and beacons the Transvaal State or 
Colony is allowed to extend its boundaries, say along the 27th 
parallel of south latitude to the coast line, then Swaziland would 
admit the claim of a topographical relationship, or if Natal retains 
*the strip of northern British Amatongaland the connection between 
Natal and Swaziland might afford a primd facie basis for argument. 
But Swaziland, geographically, is a piece and parcel of British and 
Portuguese Amatongaland, it contributes the high background 
or setting to the low coast lands, it is in as great degree allied to 
those areas as the Yryheid district of the Transvaal is to Zululand. 
Delagoa Bay is our natural port, and unless the mismanagement of 
the Portuguese officials continues to embarrass shippers, and 
finally drives the whole trade of the port to more capably ad- 
ministered harbours, it will remain the gate of import and export 
for Swaziland. Sixty years ago Swazi kraals stood almost within 
sound of the bugles of the fort of Louren9o Marques, a fiekct, in com- 
mon with many others, that escaped the observation of Marshal 
McMahon when he prepared his award. The trend of the develop- 
ment of Swaziland will move eastward, and once thoroughly 
settled its surplus energies will expand towards the coast. 

Will Swaziland retain its autonomy? Certain vested interests or 
monopolies granted by Umbandine to whites stand in the way of 
its immediate incorporation with any adjoining State. These 

U2 
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interests, after investigation by a court of judges, specifically 
appointed for the purpose by the British and Transvaal Oovem- 
ments in 1890, were confirmed, and have been acquired by British 
and other investors on this guarantee of their validity and perman- 
ence. The question of these monopolies is a vital one, not perhaps 
as affecting the immediate prospects of the country's industrial 
development, but more in their relation to the grave embarrassment 
they may occasion the future administration. The Transvaal 
Government in the past fully appreciated the importance of the 
issue, and Her Majesty's Government, having once admitted their 
validity, insisted on their due recognition. It is impossible to fore- 
cast the steps that will be taken to administer the country in such 
a manner as will conserve to the monopolists the full enjoyment of 
their privileges, as provided for in the Convention. The question is 
of very grave importance, and the probability is that Her Majesty's 
Government will reserve it until the broader issues of the South 
African difficulty have been smoothed down, and the new adminis- 
trative machinery is in working order. 

Another question amenable to tactful treatment bears on the 
future status of the native population. Mr. Chamberlain some 
little time ago, speaking in the House of Commons on the subject of 
Bhodesia, said: — 

" The treatment of the natives is, I admit, a very difficult question, but 
it is absolutely necessary, in the development of a new country, inhabited 
by a half-savage race, that the native population should be induced to 
alter their former habits, and earn their livelihood by the sweat of their 
brow. I doubt whether that can be done by preaching. Inducement 
stimulates persuasion, and pressure is necessary in order to secure results 
desirable in the interests of humanity. That is the experience of colonists 
all over the world.'* 

The right hon. gentleman tersely summarises the position of 
affairs, where the native, still hugging his old " half-savage " prac- 
tices, lacks the control to keep him in the path, or the inducement 
to shake off from himself the habits of his forbears. After the 
occurrences that have marked the resumption of power by the 
Queen of Swaziland on the retirement of the British Consul from 
the country, it is hoped in the interests of the natives themselves 
that the queen and her followers will be entirely divested of their 
capacity to do harm. In any native country where administrative 
and executive authority is vested in one family the instinct of self- 
aggrandisement invariably outweighs all other considerations. 
The weak must go to the wall to give place to the strong. Happily 
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the day is past when considerations of policy dictate the toleration 
of acts that are contrary to the laws of humanity, and in the fature 
control of Swaziland there will he no room for two governments, 
the more especially so, as one is civilised and the other harbaric. 
The coloured population numbers about 70,000. Natal, a little 
more than twice the size of Swaziland, has a native population six 
times as great, and whilst there is in Swaziland one native to every 
seventy-five acres, there is in Natal one to every thirty acres, and 
yet the Natal native is happy under his rulers, and will, we may 
hope, in time become a useful member of the community. Natal's 
earlier experiences will no doubt be of utility in deciding on future 
methods for the adjustment of the native problem. " To induce 
the native to earn his livelihood by the sweat of his brow " is a 
task I fear that even Sisyphus would have indignantly refused to 
exchange for his laborious employment of stone-rolling. But still 
something can be done towards that end. The settlement in the 
country of white men will, without doubt, encourage a number of 
natives to seek local employment, and the emphatic prohibition 
of the native-labour tout system is necessary. Men, many of 
whom were without principle, encouraged natives to seek labour on 
the Band through their instrumentality and under their segis. 
The natives were practically sold at so much per head, and their 
employers in most cases deducted from their wages the excessive 
charges they had to pay the tout. Swazis paid one visit to the 
mines under these conditions, but seldom returned again to work. 
The system was pernicious in many ways ; it deprived the " boys " 
of freedom of action and the earnings of their labours, and it 
further damaged the labour market by restraining natives from 
returning to work ; their first experience was invariably sufficient. 
If the Government appoint a responsible officer in the country to 
encourage natives to accept employment in the mines, and a 
commissioner in the mining districts through whom they could 
communicate with their homes, I believe with a modicum of gentle 
pressure quite 6,000 Swazis would annually accept work at the 
Band, with no little advantage to themselves and benefit to the 
country. 

Bailway development, government for the people by the people, 
and those numberless benefits which follow in its wake, will tend to 
remove all traces of the disabilities that have handicapped the 
country in the past, and in all sincerity I believe that on those 
thousands of acres of rich virgin veld there will one day arise a 
population such as every other Colony that has developed under the 
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Union Jack has possessed— a people endowed with the best, the 
most ennobling attributes of manhood, a willingness, if not an 
actual desire, to achieve success through the medium of honest tcul, 
of thrift and industry. To them earth will prove a mistress lavish 
in her gifts. Endeared to the land of their adoption by ties soeh 
only as appeal to a people who have reared their own homestead and 
turned the first sod, its welfare will become to them a sacred charge, 
and one that will be safe in their keeping. Fortunate indeed will 
Swaziland be, and secure and prosperous, when her valleys and her 
plains provide for them a home. 

The Paper was illustrated by a number of lime'light views. 

Discussion. 

Colonel Sir Richard Maktin, K.C.B., K.C.M.G, : As I am 
present and was the first and last administrator for the British 
Government in Swaziland, you will perhaps expect me to say 
something on the subject. I must congratulate you on having 
had such an excellent Paper read. My friend Mr. Miller has 
placed the whole matter very clearly before you, and has given you 
a very accurate description of the country. The Swazi question 
some years ago was a matter of interest to everybody. But from 
all sides you heard a difference of opinion — from some that there 
was no promise to the Swazis ; from others that we had broken 
our promise, and again that there was a treaty under which we 
guaranteed the independence of the Swazi nation. It was not a party 
question, as it was dealt with both by Conservative and Liberal 
Governments — during the time Lord Knutsford was in office and 
also by Lord Bipon. It was decided that it was better for us, under 
the circumstances, to relinquish the Government, at any rate of the 
whites, and I think that Lord Loch, as Mr. Miller, who approached 
this part of the question very carefully, has told you, did the 
best he could for the Swazis under the circumstances. By the 
Convention of '05 the self government of the Swazis was secured and 
the Swazi king had an income secured to him of £12,000 a year. 
I know the concession under which the king obtained his income 
has been called one of the wicked concessions, but it was of great 
assistance in making the arrangements afterwards. The Union 
Jack was not withdrawn from the country, as is generally supposed, 
for the flag was flying at the British Residency when I left, and 
it remained there when a British Consul was put in the country to 
watch the interests of the Swazis and see the terms of the Conven- 
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tion were carried out. As to the f uturei whether the country is 
annexed to Natal or whether it remains attached to the country 
that now undertakes the government of the whites, or whether it 
becomes part of what we all hope to see our future Delagoa Bay 
Colony — ^whatever the Government, they will have to deal with the 
question of the monopolies, for it would be impossible to carry on 
the government and administration of the country unless some- 
thing is done with them. There are concessions which give a man 
the right to bring in goods duty free ; another man the right to 
import arms ; another the right to take photographs, and so on. 
You can do nothing in the country without the consent of the conces- 
sionnaires. All these things will have to be met and dealt with 
before you can have a satisfactory Government. I am afraid, too, 
that, as in all States of Africa, you will have a very serious native 
question to deal with, and I am sorry Mr. Miller did not tell us a 
little more what he thought should be done and how these difiS- 
culties were to be met. You must remember that many of these 
concessions were given to a certain extent conditionally — that the 
majority were to be held so long as they did not interfere with the 
sovereign rights of the Swazis, who were in fact the landlords. 
That is a difficult question. You have a native garden and the 
white man's ploughed land on the same farm, the white man's 
cattle and native cattle on the same farm, and this leads to 
constant irritation. Whether some satisfactory arrangement can 
be made or whether in the future the natives will have to make 
way for the whites, in order that they may carry on their agricul- 
tuial pursuits, I cannot say, but something will have to be done 
to remove this difficulty. With regard to the labour question, I 
remember that people used to complain they could not get labour, 
and I sometimes told them they could not expect their landlords 
to come and work on the farm, because that really was the state of 
affairs at the time. But the labour question, is, we know, a 
difficulty throughout South Africa, and I must say I agree with a 
great deal Mr. Miller has said on this question. It is a matter 
which will require patience. I think you will find that where 
there are white people in the country the natives soon require the 
same things as they do, for to a certain extent they are like 
monkeys, and want to copy us. To obtain these things they require 
money, and to get money they will have to work. I have always 
thought that throughout South Africa, in years to come, the 
natives will be found very useful workmen. With regard to the 
mineral wealth of Swaziland, we all know there is gold, and 
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hope tliat in years to come, with good government and cheaper 
transit, it will be payable. I have seen tin myself, and I think, 
though I am not- an expert, that that will be a source of wealth in 
the future. I must say, from all I have heard, I have pinned my 
faith on the coal, which will, I believe, being close to Delagoa Bay, 
also be a source of wealth in the future. The climate in many 
parts is most beautiful. There are spots where there is fever, but 
this you will find in all new countries. Most things will grow in 
Swaziland. I used to garden in a small way, and was never short 
of new potatoes, and French beans and lettuces I had all the year 
round. If you built a house you hadn't to wait for a whole 
generation to have a plantation round it, as the trees grow to a 
very respectable height in a very few years. I hope that when 
Her Majesty's flag floats over Swaziland the patience and per- 
severance of the Colonists will be rewarded. 

Major-General Sir Francis db Winton, G.C.M.G., C.B. : After 
this very interesting lecture, little remains for me to say. Swazi- 
land is a most interesting country, and the Swazis a very interest- 
ing people. It has not, I think, had a fair chance. As regards all 
these concessions and monopolies there can be no doubt the 
country was absolutely throttled by the manner in which every 
function of government was sold, sometimes for an old song or 
a case of champagne. It is absurd to suppose that a lot of mono- 
polists could carry on the government of any country, but I do 
not think that many of the monopolies, what I remember of them, 
would be so very difficult to deal with. The Transvaal Government, 
wise in their generation, bought up the principal ones — those 
having reference to the function of government — and I look forward 
to the time, happily not far distant I hope, when a change will 
come over the government of the country, and many of the con- 
cessions will fall into our hands. Under these circumstances I 
think the minor ones will be easily dealt with. I agree with Mr. 
Miller that the main wealth of Swaziland lies in its agricultural 
conditions. Minerals, to a certain extent, are there, and coal is a 
valuable asset ; gold I am not so sure about, but the agricultural 
features of the country are such that I think there is every chance 
of Swaziland becoming a valuable part of the British Empire. But 
there is one thing people should always remember, and that is that 
no country is worth anything unless you can put its products on 
the world's market at reasonable prices. In this respect Swazi- 
land is in the same position as any other country. Until you get 
railways and better means of communication, so as to bring its 
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produce to the markets of the world, you caainot expect the country 
to develop. Another point. Wo must remember that Africa moves 
slowly, and we must be patient and trust to the effects of stable 
institutions and good government. The Swazis are a very fine 
race of people, a kindly hearted people, but we must not be in too 
great a hurry with them. It takes some three or four generations 
to teach men to labour who have never laboured before — that is to 
say, some twenty-five or thirty or forty years, and even then we 
must not expect too much. I have in my possession a rather 
touching letter — an application from chiefs of the Swazis asking 
that the canteens in Swaziland may be done away with, saying that 
drink was destroying their people. I think we may be sure there 
is some good in a people who can look at things from that point of 
view, and therefore I plead on their behalf. 

Hon. John Tudhope : As I listened to Mr. Miller's able and 
interesting paper, and to the subsequent description by Sir Bichard 
Martin of the wonderful resources of Swaziland, I could not help 
thinking that this country must be a modem Arcadia, to which the 
sooner we all emigrated the better. It seems to me that in this 
little country no larger than Wales everything exists which is 
necessary for man*s happiness here below. You have only to 
*' tickle the earth and it laughs into harvest " ; you have only to dig 
the rocks and you get gold, while tin and copper seem to bo 
scattered about all over the country and to be got almost for 
the picking up. Best of all are the natural products of the country, 
and they are those which will, in future, pay best — that is to say, 
the agricultural. It is quite impossible for me to touch upon even 
a small portion of the subjects which have been raised. I will 
confine my remarks to two of the principal ones, the native 
question and the land question. With regard to the natives, I do 
not myself anticipate any very great difficulty in settling this 
question, if it is only dealt with in the spirit which has been 
indicated by Sir Francis de Winton. These people have claims 
upon us, and it is not only our duty, but also to our best and 
highest interests, to deal righteously with them. The natives 
themselves are more a pastoral people than an agricultural, and 
therefore a great quantity of the land will come in very well for 
their flocks and herds, while those who are disposed to cultivate 
the land will have ample room for doing so. In the Cape Colony 
we have had great difficulties over the land question. It is one 
which has puzzled our legislators and statesmen, and various 
schemes have been tried, until at last, instead of having one system 
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in force, we have I suppose half a dozen. We have made many 
blmiders, and I shall be extremely glad if the administrators of 
Swaziland benefit by the mistakes made in the Cape Colony. In 
the early days we had the old system of selling the land right out, 
then it was leased, then sold by auction, but the most successful of 
all the plans tried was that which put the population into 
personal occupation, giving them the land almost for nothing, 
and until they made that land worth something they paid little or 
nothing to the State for it. It is true that in Swaziland the very 
best land is in the possession of monopolists and land companies. 
I believe these companies are perfectly willing to meet the Govern- 
ment of the country in giving publicity to a scheme by which a 
great many of those who have gone out to fight our battles in 
South AMca will be settled there. I know one company at least, 
if not two, that have had this matter under serious consideration 
for some time past. It is quite possible that within a short time 
a scheme will be formulated and laid before the public by which a 
great many of these young men will be invited to take up their 
permanent abode in Swaziland. It is a scheme which will require 
careful consideration and the countenance of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and which must also have the support of the British people. 
If it is proceeded with on the lines indicated by Mr. Miller I believe 
we shall have settled there a population of strong, healthy and 
energetic young Englishmen, who will go out with a certain amount 
of capital, and who will make that country their home, and in all the 
regions in South Africa with which I am acquainted I do not know 
of any which offers such excellent prospects of success. 

Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, M.P. : I regret very much that 
having just returned to England and only receiving notice of this 
meeting last night, I have been unable to be present earlier, to hear 
the previous speeches or to make any special preparation for 
addressing you on this interesting subject. But first of all, I would 
warn you, and through the press all who are interested in Swaziland, 
to receive with the greatest possible suspicion the stories which are 
now being telegraphed homo about a state of anarchy and blood- 
shed in that country. These stories have mostly emanated from 
Boer sources or from agencies under the control of the Boers, and 
worked in their interest. Their object is to discredit the Swazi 
people in this country, because the gentlemen who work the Boer 
propaganda understand that the best way of appealing to British 
feeling against a native race is by accusing that race of every pos- 
sible kind of sanguinary crime. I do not say there is no ** killing ofif " 
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in Swaziland. It is very much like our old practice of destroying 
witches that existed in this country 150 or 200 years ago. It is a 
most deplorable practice, which all would wish to put down ; but it 
is a practice which has at some time prevailed in all countries that 
we now regard as civilised, and therefore if it exists in Swaziland 
it is no reason for treating the Swazis as unworthy of considera- 
tion. In the course of my visit I did my best to influence the 
Queen Regent and her Council against " killing ofif," and, I believe, 
successfully. Swaziland is a very beautiful and attractive country, 
a large portion of which is more like a great English park than 
anything else I have seen in South Africa, and it possesses great 
capacities for pastoral, agricultural and mineral development. We 
are under an especial debt to the Swazis. The British Govern- 
ment in recent years has treated them badly — I venture to say dis- 
gracefully, because we betrayed to the Boers a people to whom we 
were pledged by the most solemn engagements. We overlooked 
the fact that the Swazis had been our allies, and had fought side 
by side with our soldiers, and had been always most anxious to work 
with us and come under the protection of the British Grown. I 
believe they are still equally anxious, and I hope if that happy 
event is ever to come about, and Swaziland does come under 
British protection, that the people will receive proper consideration 
at the hands of our Government, and that their rights will be care- 
fully conserved. They are a pastoral people, and to a certain 
extent an agricultural people. One of the first objects of British 
administration in Swaziland should be to see that the Swazis have 
sufficient areas of land reserved to them in perpetuity, not only for 
their bare support, but for their comfortable support. The con- 
cessionnaires in Swaziland, many of whom obtained their large con- 
cessions for a mere song, through playing on the weaknesses of the 
old King Umbandine, would do well to realise that fact, and to con- 
sider whether they should not give up some of their excessive claims. 
I just wish to explain my reasons for going to Swaziland. I heard 
at Delagoa Bay these rumours of unsettlement and bloodshed, and 
I was told that the Boers were making great efforts to obtain from the 
Swazis the secret of their famous mountain fastnesses and caves, in 
order that they might turn them into a last stronghold against the 
British troops. I heard the Swazis were in great doubt what to do, 
owing to the fact that the British Consul had left some six months 
earlier, and also all the British residents who were capable of giving 
advice and information to the Queen Eegent and her Council had retired 
from Swaziland. So I determined to go and tell the Swasis the troll 
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about the course of the war. I have very good reason to be satisfied 
with my decision. I found that the Boers had entirely misrepresented 
the course of the war ; that they had denied the fact that Lord Boberts 
or any British general had obtained any victories ; and that they repre- 
sented themselves (the Boers) as victorious everywhere. They told the 
Swazis that the only hope for them was to place themselves abso- 
lutely under Boer control, and immediately hand over their moun- 
tain fastnesses and especially their caves to the Boer troops. I 
have no doubt many gentlemen here know the great military strength 
of the northern portion of Swaziland, and that if the mountains 
were imder the control of a considerable Boer force, it would 
be a very difficult country indeed for our troops to attack and over- 
come the Boer resistance. I believe that I was successful in per- 
suading the Swazis that the British troops were victorious, and 
that it would be a great mistake on their part to hand over their 
strongholds to the Boers. I did my best to stop the practice of 
killing off, if it did prevail ; though I rode through a large part of 
the country, passing many kraals, I saw no traces of killing 
off. Gentlemen who were with me, probably some of the most 
experienced in Swaziland who exist, also had the same impression 
as myself. The Queen Regent promised me that killing off should 
not be permitted. I hope the future of Swaziland will be assured. 
If it is taken imder British protection, its future, I believe, will be 
a happy one. I have no doubt about the beauty and the wealth of 
many parts of the country, and I hope that the Swazi people, who 
have always been faithful to us, will find that their interests have 
been carefully safeguarded by the British Government. 

Mr. Roger C. Richards : When Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett was 
speaking I could not help feeling that if he had lately been in England 
instead of in Swaziland he would be under no fear of English senti- 
ment being led away by Boer untruths, and he may rest assured 
that the sympathies and the intelligence of England are, and have 
been, all the way through on the side of the Swazis. Had he been 
present when the address was given he would have found that 
whatever may be the aspirations of the Boers, there are among 
those granite mountains no fastnesses and no caves for any Adullam- 
ites. We were told by Mr. Miller that the Swazis are in time of 
plenty prodigal, in times of penury philosophical, and always 
optimistic. It occurred to me if that were really a complete picture 
we have none of us any right there, or rather we ought all to be 
there, because why disturb that which is so blissful ? However, I 
am afraid that is scarcely in the region of practical politics. I 
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tvould hint, rather than speak npon, one or two points which 
occurred to me in the course of the paper. Mr. Miller has 
evidently given a good deal of thought to the question of 
future administration. That is the question with which we shall 
have to deal. It has always seemed to me there have been two 
forces at work — the Colonial mind, which is always energetic, 
always better informed than the mind of the British public, but 
which, I am afraid, for the most part is apt to lack in breadth that 
which it gains in energy and knowledge. If we had, in all our 
Colonies, statesmen with the broad mind of Mr. Tudhope, we 
should always be certain we had a full view of the situation, in all 
its complexity, taken into account. Therefore it is very necessary 
when these great questions are dealt with that we, in England, should 
have our minds thoroughly aroused and our intelligence thoroughly 
cultivated to know what is the problem with which we have to 
deal. I think Mr. Miller has rendered us a very useful service. 
Our difficulties in Swaziland, I think, will be found very largely to 
be difficulties of transport. The Government has, wisely or 
unwisely (wisely, I think), decided to devote public money in the 
development of railways in another part of Africa, and I hope that 
after this war the country will take into serious consideration the 
extension of railway facilities in Swaziland, without which we can 
never hope to have there a numerous and thriving population. I 
hope that in the future we shall regard the government of Swazi- 
land and of the Transvaal as matters of high importance, and 
that wo shall send out men of the highest possible intelligence and 
widest statesmanship, backing them up by intelligent and sympa- 
thetic public opinion at home. 

The Chairman (Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G.) : I have to 
propose that our best thanks be given to Mr. Miller for his able 
Paper. I am sure we all listened to him with great interest, and I 
certainly can say for myself that I have learned a great deal with 
regard to this subject. Mr. Miller seemed to suggest that there was 
something sordid in the view which Natal has taken with regard to 
Swaziland. In this I am unable to concur with the lecturer. I 
have very decided views as to what would be the best final settle- 
ment of the whole country after the war, and have expressed that 
opinion before, namely, that the whole of that country, that is to 
say, the Transvaal territory, the Free State, Swaziland, Zululand, 
and Natal, should be combined and made into one great Eastern 
Colony, which might be called Natal, and which would be a fitting 
pendant to the Cape Colony in the west. There are many argu- 
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ments in favour of bringing the whole of those vast territories under 
one central administration. Sir Bichard Martin has said a good 
deal about the administration of Swaziland in early days, and has 
given us his advice as to the future. Certainly no one can speak 
with greater authority, as he was so long the British representative 
in that country. Sir Francis de Winton favoured us with some 
useful information, especially on the subject of those monopolies 
which undoubtedly will be a great obstacle to good government. 
I am strongly of opinion that monopolies thoroughly opposed to 
public policy ought, as far as possible, to be abolished without 
compensation. These monopolies were obtained as we have been 
told for a mere song, and a great deal too much has been made out 
of them already. The monopolies in the Transvaal ought to be 
abolished in toto without compensation, and very much the same 
treatment ought to be applied in Swaziland. On the question of 
land, we all know that many experiments have been made in land 
tenure in the Cape. It is a most difficult subject. I am inclined 
to think myself that the plan of marking out inalienable native 
reserves, though the easiest at first, is not entirely free from 
objection. It has a tendency to keep the natives in idleness, and 
prevents, in many cases, their going out and earning money by work, 
as white men are obliged to do. I think the passing of the Glen 
Grey Act was a step in the right direction. That Act did put a 
certain amount of gentle pressure on the natives, and compelled 
some of them, at any rate, to work for some portion of their 
time. It is a strange anomaly that white men should have to 
work so hard as they do in South Africa, while vast numbers 
of able-bodied natives live in their kraals, making the 
women do practically all the work for them, while they 
themselves do nothing except perhaps hunt, quarrel, or fight. 
It is a monstrous state of things, which ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to be put an end to. On that account I think there 
are some objections to the system of large native reserves. 
I saw a good deal of them in Bechuanaland, and this somewhat 
modified my views as to the best way of dealing with the native 
question. It is, after all, a most difficult question in South Africa. 
This terrible fighting among the whites must come to an end at no 
distant date, but the native question, like the poor, we have always 
with us. The natives are numerous, strong, and prolific ; instead 
of dying out, as in America and Australia, they increase exceed- 
ingly. It is quite conceivable that in a comparatively small 
number of years the native question in South Africa will assume 
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large proportions and present very great difiScuIties indeed to those 
who have to deal with the administration of government. I am 
very glad to hear from Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett that the reports 
about '' killing off " in Swaziland are exaggerated, but so far as 
my experience of native races in their savage state goes, I think 
that until a settled and firm Government is introduced, as in 
Bhodesia, that sort of thing will take place. I went into Matabele- 
land in 1888, when Lobengula was in the zenith of his power, and 
I can only say that his cruelties were blood-curdling. At the 
present time, under the administration of the Chartered Company, 
nothing of the kind takes place. I think we may hope when good 
government is established in Swaziland the natives will be brought 
into line and will be turned into good, useful and industrious sub- 
jects. I quite agree with Mr. Richards as to the desirability of 
attending to the question of transport, which is one of those things 
which will follow naturally and necessarily on the development of 
the country under stable government. 

Mr. Allisteb M. Millbb : Allow me, first of all, to say how 
much pleasure it has given me to see again Sir Richard Martin 
and Sir Francis de Winton, whom I met in Swaziland under very 
difficult and trying circumstances many years ago. I am glad to 
say that those " horrors " in the way of nionopolies do not exist to 
anything like the extent they did at the time Sir Francis de Winton 
visited Swaziland, for the reason, as has been pointed out, that 
many of them have been acquired by the Transvaal Government. 
Others were purchased by English people on the security of the titles 
having been confirmed by the High Court specially appointed by 
the two Governments to enquire into their validity, and despite the 
attempts of the Transvaal Government to absorb them they were under 
the protection of the Convention held on to, and are at present in the 
possession of British subjects. Concessions such as the photograph 
concession and some other minor and worthless monopolies have 
been allowed to fail into desuetude, whilst others the Court refused 
to confirm, and they ceased to operate. So that the position is this 
— on the one side, the Transvaal Government has acquired a number 
of them, and these by conquest, we hope, will become the property 
of the British Government, and the others, including banking and 
some other important commercial monopolies, are in the possession 
of British companies. I have no doubt, as I said, that the British 
Government will find a method of dealing with them in a thoroughly 
equitable and consistent way, in view of the fact that they were con- 
firmed by a bench on which sat a judge appointed especially for 
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the purpose by the British Government. Sir Francis de Winion 
has told yoa that Africa moves slowly. Africa has moved slowly 
where a certain population has inhabited it, but I do not think 
to-day anyone will come forward and say that where a British popu- 
lation has undertaken the industrial development of the country it 
has moved slowly. We need only look at Johannesburg as a 
refutation of that statement. If we have a large industrial 
population in Swaziland I am certain that Swaziland is not going 
to move slowly. In my opinion there would be very little difficulty 
in settling the land, and at the same time conserving to the natives 
sufficient rights to live in comfort if not altogether in idleness. 
Natives have lived on the land of British subjects in absolute friendly 
community for some years past. I, as a resident, have a large 
population on the ground which is under my control, and I never, 
imder any circumstances, have had trouble with the natives who 
have been living in my vicinity. They have been perfectly amenable, 
in fact, during recent years, and have shown a decided desire to live 
under the direct protection of the white man. When true and just 
government comes into the country the native question will present 
very little difficulty. With regard to Mr. Richards' reference to the 
need of transport facilities, I may say that so far back as 1878 Her 
Majesty's Government had a survey made of a railway line through 
Swaziland. It is most probable, if not certain, that an alternative 
line from Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal and Pretoria will be con- 
structed when things are more settled, and this alternative line will 
no doubt follow the course surveyed by Major Farrell in 1878. I 
quite agree with the Chairman as to the undesirability of fostering 
idleness among a large native population. Mr. Chamberlain struck 
a true note when he said that it is absolutely necessary, in the 
development of a country inhabited by a half -savage race, that the 
native population should be induced to alter their former habits, 
and earn their livelihood by the sweat of their brow. As long as 
the native is idle, so long is he dangerous. He is a child, and in 
the words of the old adage, " Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do." As long as he is required to contribute a reasonable 
amount of labour for the common good so long is he a happy man, 
and the natives who work are the best husbands and fathers, as well 
as the most useful members of their race. It would be a great 
mistake if, from any sentimental motives, they were not encouraged 
to earn their liveUhood. I beg to thank you heartily for your vote 
of thanks, and also to propose that we give our hearty thanks to Sir 
Sidney Shippard for so ably presiding to-night. 
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EIGHTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, on Tuesday, June 12, 1900, 
when Mr. Lionel Phillips read a Paper on " The Outlook in South 
Africa/* 

Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G., a member of the Council of the 
Institute, presided. 

The minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 81 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 6 Resident, 25 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

O. E. Darrell Astwood, John C. Collardy Hon. Henry Copcland (Aqent- 
Cencral for New South Wales), Edward Darhyshire^ Clinton E, Dawkins, 
Tiionias Wood, B,L. 

Non-Resident Fellows : 

George Angus (Natal), Henry Matheio Ardeme (Cape Colony), Henry Ralph 
Ardeme (Cape Colony), J. F. Braham (Liberia), Richard Harding Butler 
(Victoria), Donald Cameron (Gold Coast Colony), W. E. B. Copland-Crawford 
(Soutliern Nigeria), Morris Gallewski (Transvaal), Hon. George Godfrey, 
M.L.C. (Victoria), Sidney G. Gomes, L.R.C.S.E. (British North Borneo), 
Walter Douglas Graham (Hong Kong), Harry Algernon Hay (Nciv South 
Wales), F. W. Huxtable (Transvaal), Robert G. Kent (Victoria), Richard 
Lloyd-Jones (Gold Coast Colony)^ Duncan E. McBryde (Victoria), R. Lyle 
Mason (Transva/il), John H. Munro (Queensland), TlwmcLS Murray, M.R.C.S'.E, 
(Trinidctd), Horace R. Paysant (Lieut. Lancashire Fusiliers, Cyprus), Hugh 
C. H. Ramsden (Jamaica), Charles Rasp (South Australia), Thomas McKemie 
Skues (Gold Coast Colony), James Stirling, F.G.S. (Government Geologist, 
Victoria), William Wood (New Zealand). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaib^ian called upon Mr. Lionel Phillips to read his 
Paper on 

THE OUTLOOK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. Lionel Phillips : One word before I begin my Paper. 
The difficulties I experienced in preparing something for our con- 
sideration and discussion to-night were very great, on account of the 

X 
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huge field over which \I had to travel, and I have, therefore, in the 
most condensed form possible, prepared a few statements for your 
consideration, which I trast will be the foundation for a discassion 
that will be of some service at this very critical jmicture in the 
affairs of South AMca. 

Apart from extinguishing the last embers of organised resistance 
to Imperial authority, what are the steps necessary in South Africa 
to promote peace and goodwill amongst its inhabitants, and to 
secure the development of its great resources as rapidly as possible ? 
Military government in the Transvaal and Orange Biver Colony 
must obtain for a time, but civil administration should be established 
at the earliest moment consistent with safety. Good soldiers are 
hardly likely to be good governors, and bad soldiers, amongst whom 
it is possible good governors might be found, are not likely to be 
selected. No form of representative government is possible until 
the population has again become settled, until a proper census has 
been taken, and until all the machinery of civil government has 
been constructed. To this end not military but highly trained 
civil intelligence is essential. It is upon this ground that it seems 
imperative to begin with Crown Colonies. Responsible representa- 
tive government should follow as soon as the population is ripe for 
it ; but I apprehend that at least two or three years must elapse 
belore it would be wise or safe to introduce that system which is 
recognised throughout the Empire as the best form of control. 
The time has arrived when serious consideration should be given to 
the question of either abolishing or of separating the office of High 
Commissioner for South Africa from that of Governor of the 
Cape Colony, with which it has hitherto been associated. British 
responsibilities in South Africa have now become so great, and the 
interests at stake so diverse, that a case might easily arise in which 
the High Commissioner would find his office in conflict with that 
of Governor of either of the Colonies with responsible government 
under the advice of whose Ministers he acts. Whilst I am conscious 
of the difficulties in the way I am bound to say that at the present 
juncture, when a remodelling of so large and important a portion of 
South Africa must take place, it would be fundamentally sound 
poUcy to have a Governor in each Colony with representative 
government, and in each Crown Colony, with a Governor-General 
over all. That such a system is superior to that of having a 
number of independent governors can scarcely be disputed, the 
point being, however, that the change would involve constitutional 
amendments ; and in considering its expediency the question is one 
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rather of opportuno moment than of the wisdom of the step itself. 
When a difficulty arises it is no less the natural tendency of 
governmental than of human nature to avoid dealing with it if 
possible. What it is therefore necessary to decide to-day is whether 
within any measurable distance of time there is likely to be a more 
favourable occasion than the present to so organise the framework 
of government that it will fit in with internal changes for all time. 
I am, on the whole, inclined to think not, in spite of obstacles to 
which it would be fatuous to be blind. 

I see it is suggested that Sir Alfred Milner should become 
Governor of the Transvaal, in which case the High Commissioner- 
ship would of course be transferred with him to that country unless 
the system be changed. Brilliant men are rare, and upon this 
ground a Governor-General unfettered by special office, and free 
therefore to devote his attention to that portion of Her Majesty's 
South African possessions where his presence might be most needed, 
supervising a number of lieutenants in the various Colonies, or 
counties, has advantages which should be very earnestly weighed 
and not lightly dismissed. In each Crown Colony the Governor 
should be assisted by an Executive Council of three or five 
members appointed by the Crown. They should be selected 
with the greatest care — locally, if possible, but positively from 
men with local knowledge, whose integrity must be unquestionable 
and whose intelligence must be of the highest order obtainable. 
Whether the Council should have power to initiate legis« 
lative enactments, subject naturally to the veto of the Governor, or 
whether they should merely advise upon measures submitted to 
them by him, I will not presume to decide. Given a capable 
Governor, and so active and capable a man as Sir Alfred Milner 
in supreme authority, I am inclined to favour the more autocratic 
form to begin with. The entire civil service, including the 
Judiciary, has to bo organised, and various commissions should 
be appointed for such ^purposes as : (a) The investigation of 
claims for compensation; (b) the inquiry into laws that are in 
conflict with morahty and good government, such as the sub- 
jection of the Judiciary to the Executive, &c. ; (c) the assessing of 
amounts to be paid for the expropriation of the Netherlands South 
African Railway Company, and the acquisition of certain concessions 
and monopolies which should and can be expropriated — some of 
which are entitled to compensation, some of which might be justly 
forfeited ; {d) reforming the fiscal policy ; (e) examining sites in 

agricultural areas suitable to the conservation of water for 

x2 
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irrigation ; (/) reviewing the liquor laws and those applying to 
natives, so that the latter may be fairly and justly treated and 
advanced in the social scale without securing entire immunity &om 
taxation ; {g) determining the steps necessary for education, &c. &c« 
Upon each one of the points named there is food for immense 
thought, and many equally important subjects have doubtless 
escaped my observation at the moment. Our attention to-night 
might be entirely and profitably spent upon any one of them — that 
is why I recommend the appointment of expert commissions to 
frame suggestions for the consideration of the authorities. 

In order to shift some of the burden from the shoulders of the 
Gentral Government, Municipalities and Mining Boards should be 
created, the former charged with the management of the towns, 
the latter with the control of the mines ; but the powers of both 
bodies should be limited, and their efforts principally directed to 
sanitation and public safety, all regulations or imposts passed by 
them being subject to ratification by the Governor. 

English should be the official language of the country ; persons, 
however, with a good knowledge of Cape Dutch being available in 
all public offices to interpret when necessary. The language spoken 
by the Dutch Afrikanders bears only a family likeness to the 
language of Holland, and, being without grammar or literature, is\ 
destined gradually to disappear. The tongue in which civil 
servants throughout South Africa have been obliged to pass 
examinations, and which is used by the press and in official com- 
munications, is that of Holland. It cannot serve the interests of 
the Empire to foster the use of a foreign language, and, in my 
judgment, a radical error was made when official recognition was 
given to the use of Dutch in the Cape Colony and to French in 
Canada. It is too late to-day to alter the mistake by Imperial 
decree, the matter must be left to time, and to the will of those 
self-governing communities ; but the lesson should nevertheless be 
taken to heart. Nothing tends more to accentuate race differences 
than language, and, though I am no advocate of those measures by 
which the Dutch suppressed the French language in South Africa, 
I am distinctly in favour of only one official language, and that 
must be English. 

What is needed in the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies is a 
sound, honest, and fearless Government, which holds in view the 
true interests of all the inhabitants and treats them with justice, 
but which truckles to none. A feeble, vacillating policy in the 
past, framed with the object of conciliating Dutch feeling, gav^ 
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birth to those aspirations which cuhninated in the terrible war 
now drawing to a close. South Africa has been devastated, and 
thousands of her inhabitants brought to sorrow and ruin ; surely, 
in the name of all that is right and humane, this is the time to 
follow the straight path boldly, and not be led aside by timid 
scruples. I cannot too strongly emphasise my conviction that any 
measure obviously designed to propitiate the Dutch will be inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness, and will produce an entirely contrary 
e£fect to that intended. Now is the time for Great Britain to err 
rather on the side of displaying than of concealing the fact that 
she is master. 

There are some, whose views are entitled to consideration, who 
wish to see Natal rewarded for her conspicuous loyalty by a grant 
of portions of the conquered territory. That this little Colony has 
nobly done her part none will deny ; but there have been rebels in 
Natal as well as in the Cape Colony, and I do not think special 
concessions can be made to Natal without causing reasonable 
Jealousy at the Cape. Sentences upon convicted rebels in both 
these Colonies carry with them ipso facto disfranchisement, which, 
together with the transfer of waverers' allegiance to the winning 
side, may, particularly in the Cape House of Assembly, give the 
Progressives a majority. Personally I favour leaving the bound- 
aries for the time being as they are, endeavouring to unite all the 
inhabitants in closer bonds of common interest by a Customs and 
Railway Union and Free Trade in South African products. The 
aim in South Africa should be to create healthy industrial rivalry, 
so that parties may be divided rather upon trade questions, such as, 
for instance. Agriculture versus Mining, than upon poUtical ques- 
tions, which have hitherto been race questions. How is this to be 
accompUshed ? By cheap money and by well directed Government 
enterprise. 

For productive public works of which Great Britain approved 
(seeing that South Africa has excellent security to offer), special 
loans should be raised under the guarantee of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, for which from 8 per cent, to 8^ per cent, would cover interest 
and redemption. No better investment for British capital exists in 
the world. Little Englanders may be indignant at this suggestioUi 
and want to know what England is to get out of it. It is diffioult 
in a hmited space to answer that question ; but I would point oat 
that this country, not so long ago, guaranteed a loan for Greece — 
surely, theu, it should not hesitate to render a similar service to a 
member of its own family ! Apart from this, however, a prospexoOB 
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South Africa will bring increased trade to this country ; and who 
shall say that the lead given by Canada in imposing a small pre- 
ferential duty in favour of Great Britain may not in the future be 
followed in South Africa? It seems to me that those excellent 
principles of free trade which have built up this great country may 
not apply for all time. Free trade between the various portions of 
the British Empire may endure for ever ; but the wisdom of placing 
neighbouring Protectionists upon the same footing is becoming more 
than doubtful. 

A study of the exports from the Cape Colony during the ten years 
ending in 1898 is most instructive. I will not burden you with 
the details, which I will publish with this paper, but direct your 
attention to some saUent points. Excluding the diamonds produced 
in, and the gold which passed through, the Colony, the exports can 
hardly be said to have risen. In 1 889 they amounted to £8,847,000 ; 
in the following two years they rose to nearly £4,000,000, 
gradually falling to £8,842,000 in 1894, and rising to £4,151,000 in 
1898. It will be seen that whilst the export value of the ostrich 
feathers, Angora hair, and ox-hides increased, that of wool 
decreased. This signifies a lamentable absence of progress, 
which is not attributable to the country, but partly and princi- 
pally to its indolent inhabitants, and partly to their poverty and 
ignorance. 

I have been studying a report presented last year to both Houses 
of the Cape Parliament upon Colonial Irrigation and Hydrographic 
Survey, made by Mr. F. B. Johnson, M.lnst.C.E., M.Am.Soc.C.E., 
of the Public Works Department. The report is not complete 
in many respects, but its author calculates that in ten out of 
twelve proposed hydrographical districts 4,245,000 acres might be 
watered which, with one per cent, added as an allowance for ground 
waters, give, to quote Mr. Johnson, " a total of 5,000,000 acres, 
which might be irrigated within the Colony ; and if this area could 
be increased in value by even £20 an acre, it follows that the 
Colony would be permanently enriched by over 100 millions 
sterling.** 

Mr. Johnson recommends individual farmers to sink wells pend- 
ing the construction of conservation works on a large scale, and, 
generally speaking, his report teems with valuable information, 
deeply interesting to any student of the subject, with which I 
cannot deal to-night. The Cape Government has taken a step in 
the right direction by causing an inquiry to be made ; action should 
now follow, and the Imperial Government, if approached, would no 
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doubt give its valuable support in regard to tbe wherewithal. A 
large portion of the most fertile area of the Cape Colony, where the 
rainfall is ample, and all the conditions are eminently favourable 
to agriculture, is in the hands of barbarous native tribes who make 
but trifling use of the wealth which nature has placed at their feet. 
Serious e£fbrts are now being made by some enterprising persons to 
grow fruit upon a scale hitherto unattempted. It is an indis- 
putable fact that the natural resources of South Africa have, apart 
from the attention devoted to mineral enterprises, not been 
developed. Persons with capital have been attracted by the 
diamond and gold fields, and landownei:3 have been utterly lacking 
in energy. Cereal-growing, horse-breeding, stock-raising, dairy- 
farming, and the great variety of industries directly connected with 
the soil, have only been carried on in a limited way owing to absence 
of ambition and sleepy inactivity of the Dutch. In the Cape 
Colony, where the physical features should make it self-sustaining, 
almost the whole of the flour is imported, as well as vast quantities 
of tinned meat and fish, fruit, vegetables, milk, preserves, &c., &o. ; 
and the disgraceful anomaly of dear bread and cheap brandy obtains. 
The future of that Colony, which enjoys the privilege of responsible 
government, rests with its inhabitants. 

In regard to a considerable portion of Natal, which is also self- 
governing, the same remarks apply. The Colonists of British 
origin are certainly more energetic than the Dutch. They have 
built up a considerable sugar industry, and tea-planting, with 
fairly good prospects, has been undertaken in comparatively recent 
years. In 1894-96 the estimated yield of tea was 800,000 lb. — I have 
not at hand more recent figures. These industries are in operation 
upon low-lying ground near the sea coast, but in the up-country 
districts, upon high, well-watered and fertile plains, where stock- 
farming, horse-breeding, and ordinary agriculture would prosper, the 
sleepy occupants of land, mostly Boers, are of the same class as those 
in the Cape Colony. 

Coal-mining promises to be an industry of some importance. 
The local mines supply fuel to the Natal Government Railways, 
and for home consumption, in addition to which a growing export 
trade is being developed. In quality it is from 10 per cent, to 
15 per cent, inferior to Welsh steam coal. There are over 600,000 
Kafirs in Natal who are located, as in the Cape Colony, upon 
some of the most productive soil, and for whom life is so easy that 
but few of their number seek employment, in consequence of 
which thousands of Indians are imported as labourers. In the 
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semi-tropical portion of the country bananas, pineapples, coffee, 
tobacco, cotton, rice, arrowroot, &c. grow well, and in the official 
handbook I find the statement that '' to skilled handicraftsmen and 
workers vast scope is offered in fibre and silk culture." But in the 
growth of cereals, in sheep-breeding and wool-production, in stock- 
raising and horse-breeding, there appears to me the best field for 
active husbandry. 

Before dealing with specific points, to which I think the attention 
of the Imperial Government should be drawn, in regard to the 
territories which it will directly adminster as the result of the war, 
I wish to draw your attention at some length to Ehodesia, about 
which so little is known in this country. I am indebted to Mr. 
H. Wilson Fox, the able manager of the British South Africa 
Company, for the observations I am able to make upon this head. 
The eventual importance of that country depends upon the density 
and prosperity of the white population it will support. Most of 
Bhodesia is situated upon the high plateau, which is healthy and 
well watered, the climatic conditions being similar to those met 
with in corresponding altitudes in South Africa. The average 
mean temperature is doubtless somewhat higher than at Johannes- 
burg, but the nights are cool, and, given settled conditions and 
proper sanitation, there would appear to be no reason why a large 
European population should not be able to settle permanently and 
bring up its children there. 

As an agricultural country it shows great promise, and though 
it may be many years before, if ever, it can become a large exporter 
of agricultural products, there can be no question as to its power to 
supply cheaply the ordinary necessaries of life to a large population 
engaged in mining and other pursuits. In Lobengula's time, 
Matabeleland was a famous cattle country, and, though war and 
rinderpest have destroyed the herds with which in 1894 the country 
was stocked, now that the rinderpest has been overcome, a few 
years of peace will suffice to re-establish former conditions. By 
primitive methods of agriculture the natives raise annually 
enormous quantities of maize, rice, and other cereals. Oats and 
potatoes flourish, and, given irrigation, all species of vegetables can 
be easily raised. Tobacco grows freely all over the country, and its 
cultivation may not improbably become an important industry. 
But agriculture alone will not attract immediately a large popu- 
lation. For this Bhodesia must look to its mines, and its mines 
alone. Here, too, the conditions are promising. It is proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt that Bhodesia has a future as a mining 
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country ; it is only the extent of that future which is uncertain. 
Mining for gold is being actively carried on upon a considerable 
scale in ten districts, and, in the opinion of competent engineers, the 
outlook is not discouraging in other districts. Between September 
1898 and April 80 1900, the output of gold over the plates alone 
has been 90,118 ozs. from 157,886 tons crushed. The average 
return per ton, excluding tailings, has, therefore, been 11*41 dwt. 
Even to-day, in spite of all the diflBculties occasioned by the war, 
100 stamps are at work. At other properties 109 stamps have been 
erected, and within a very short time it is estimated that there will 
be at least 400 stamps and many cyanide plants at work. 

But I am less concerned with present conditions than with future 
possibilities, and I base my belief in these possibilities upon the two 
facts of the wide dissemination of the gold reefs throughout the 
country, and of the evidence that has lately been afforded of their 
permanency in depth. The gold-bearing area of Southern Rhodesia, 
according to Mr. Rhodes's speech on May 2 1899, is, roughly, 400 
miles long by 200 miles wide. Scattered throughout the whole of 
this area are large belts of gold formation within which innumerable 
ancient workings prove the occurrence of gold deposits on the surface. 
The ancients appear to have been most excellent prospectors, and 
wherever a reef has been exposed below an ancient working of any 
considerable size, it has almost invariably been found to be of a 
promising character. To-day we have the further proof that till 
quite recently was wanting. In the Gwanda, Selukwe, Sebakwe, 
Insiza, Abercom, and Manica districts, shafts or adits have been 
carried to a depth of more than 800 feet from the surface, and at 
this depth the values of the reefs are equally promising as in the 
upper levels. The districts named are spread over a very wide area, 
the occurrence of payable gold being therefore probably not 
restricted to a few isolated points. 

But, it may fairly be asked, Why, with these prospects, is not 
the gold-mining industry of Rhodesia in a more advanced condition 
to-day ? The answer is, that up till now Rhodesia has never had 
a fair chance. It is not enough that the gold should be in the 
ground. Facilities for its economical extraction and settled con- 
ditions of industry are also necessary. When Rhodesia was first 
occupied, in 1890, transport of goods from the east coast at Beira 
was impossible, because 150 miles of swamps had to be crossed. 
Waggon transport was out of the question, and there was no rail- 
way. From Eimberley to Bulawayo the distance was 700 miles, 
and, for the greater part of the distance, the road ran over the heavy 
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Government. The amount of the loan should be made suffioiently 
large to provide funds for the expropriation of the Netherlands 
Concession, to take over the Transvaal National Debt, to bay up 
one or two minor concessions, and to provide a certain amount of 
working capital for the carrying out of essential public works, the 
building of schools, &c. A material saving can be made in working 
the railways, for which a first-class general manager must be secured. 
A scientific adjustment of the incidence of taxation will result in 
distributing the burden over a much larger field, and the shortfall, 
if any, must be made up out of the larger profits. Cheap freight 
and cheap fuel would bring into operation a great number of mines 
which could not be worked hitherto. The subject is too large to 
attack in detail, my object in glancing at it being to emphasise the 
principle that industrial commodities should be supplied at the very 
lowest possible price. Every additional mine, industry, or farm 
that can be profitably worked means increased population and the 
widening of the commercial area, which is the goal at which soond 
government must aim. 

The State-aided emigration of 1820 was one of the most beneficial 
acts of the British Government towards South Africa. A further 
settlement of active young English or Colonial farmers in the 
better districts of the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal will 
tend to that intercourse between the races that is essential to their 
welfare. I am not sufficiently intimate with the condition of affairs 
in the former country to give any advice, though I know that 
portions of it near Basutoland are admirably suited to agriculture ; 
but, in regard to the Transvaal, I am able to state that suitable 
land can be obtained upon terms that may be considered nominal. 
Some of the landowners to my knowledge are ready to grant portions 
of their farms, and even to find the capital necessary, to suitable 
tenants. The mineral rights would be reserved, but doubtless 
agriculturists would be offered a small share of the profits arising 
from the exploitation of mineral wealth which they might be 
instrumental in discovering. Amongst the Volunteers and Yeo- 
manry there are doubtless many who desire to found homes in the 
land they have helped to conquer. Such men could be subsidised, 
and would be a most valuable irregular mounted force available at 
any moment. The exact form in which the scheme should be put 
into execution requires to be settled in the country. Irrigation 
works will be necessary, upon which these men might in the first 
instance be employed. In every district selected for this purpose a 
thoroughly practical farmer, with local experience, should be engaged 
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as adviser to the new settlers, whose acquaintance with farming in 
other countries would not immediately fit them to cope with the 
difficulties, and different methods necessary to success, in the Trans- 
vaal. There are ready-made and expanding markets. Drought, hail- 
storms, and locusts at times play havoc with crops, but there are 
prolific years that more than counterbalance such drawbacks. 
One has but to study the history of Australia and Southern California 
to realise what a great future lies in store for South Africa, 
where a hardworking farming population is the crying need. 
The most sanguine to-day have no conception of its enormous 
resources — apart from diamond mines and gold mines; its mag- 
nificent beds of coal of good quality, some of which is less than 
10 per cent, inferior to the best Welsh steam coal ; its copper and lead 
mines ; its deposits of iron ore ; its huge tracts of fertile well- watered 
soil, and many other springs of wealth, which merely require tapping. 
It is indeed a sleeping land of promise that waits to be awakened. 
In giving this glowing description of its possibilities I wish 
particularly to warn professional men, clerks, artisans, and others 
without capital, not to rush out to this Eldorado. They may all go 
there in time, but employment for them can only be provided 
gradually. A sudden influx of population in search of immediate 
employment will cause disappointment, and probably entail acute 
distress. Before concluding my remarks it may be well to say a 
word or two in regard to the political future. Whilst it will be 
necessary after the indispensable period of military rule has passed 
to maintain an autocratic form of government for a considerable 
time, all the inhabitants will receive equal treatment. The date 
upon which the Crown Colonies will be permitted to govern them- 
selves must be dependent upon the date when the inhabitants can 
be as a whole trusted to safeguard the interests of the country and 
the rights of Great Britain ; but the interim should be utilised to 
bring home to both races the truth as to the British flag being the 
emblem of equal rights to all white men. A confederated South 
A&ica is the ideal which all lovers of the country will hold in view, 
but no consummation of it can be hoped for imtil the white 
population has buried the fiercest of its animosities and until peace 
and security is well established in the land. Then perhaps the 
boundaries of the various provinces may be adjusted and an agree- 
ment be arrived at that will meet with the approval of the Imperial 
Government; meanwhile the workers must strive to open the 
doors of the treasure-house, and must set themselves to welding the 
Dutch and English into a common brotherhood, as the result of 
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Principal Exports of Cape Colony. 
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In 1886 the value of exported dried fruit was £8,135 ; 1887, £748. 
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* In these figures the produce of Sontli Africa is InclndeJ. 
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as follows . 
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4> 
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*■ Classed in Cape Statistical Register as ** Produce of Grain Farminer.** and include? barley, beans and peaa, tl 

floiu', maize, oats, wheat, and " unenumeratcd." 
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which the huge region from the Zambesi to the Gape, the develop- 
ment of which has been retarded by race differences and political 
dissensions, may take its proper place as one of the greatest 
dependencies of the Empire. 

Discussion. 

Sir David Gill, K.C.B. (Astronomer Royal, Cape of Good 
Hope) : I am entirely at a loss to understand why I, a poor 
astronomer, just arrived in this country, should be called upon to 
open a discussion before such an important meeting, and upon a Paper 
to which I can almost only say ditto. Perhaps the fact that one has 
spent twenty-one years in Africa, and suffered, as every Englishman 
has, the slights and troubles which have oppressed Englishmen 
there, may give consequence to words which otherwise would have 
little weight. It appears to me that one of the most important 
questions that will come up for consideration is whether the High 
Commissioner should be appointed separately from the Governors 
of the different Colonies in South Africa. Now, we want a man to 
control the whole question with a view to its future development. 
The true goal of that future development is unquestionably the 
union of the whole of the South African states and Colonies into a 
single and complete federation, and every step from the present time 
to the consummation of that end should be supervised by one man 
and guided by one strong and trained intelligence. That work is 
quite sufficient for one man. I think circumstances have framed 
that man, and we all know who he is without my naming him. I 
am somewhat tied in speaking before an audience such as the present 
by the fact that I happen to be a civil servant, and criticisms of 
Ministers of the Crown would not fall well from my lips. You 
will therefore imderstand that there are things which must be left 
unsaid. There is, however, one point on which I may offer an 
opinion that differs in some small degree from that of the lecturer. 
I refer to a new delimitation of the boundaries of the Colonies. If 
there is one thing that must be made more secure than another it 
is that there should be no recurrence of the present or any similar 
war, and if we wish to make things perfectly secure in that respect 
I think some slight alterations of boundary, from a military or 
strategic point of view, are necessary. For exatdple, one side of the 
Drakensburg ought not to belong to one Colony and another side to 
another. It should be held securely by that Colony which in its 
past has shown itself so loyal, I mean Natal. I think, too, that 
Zululand, past as well as present, might be very well added to the 
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Colony of Natal. I am strongly tempted to say something about 

vacillating policy. I may not say anything strong from a political 

point of view, but this I know, that had I conducted the affairs of 

the Royal Observatory in the same inconsequent manner that the 

affairs of South Africa have been conducted during the greater part 

of these twenty years, I should have expected a revolution among 

my assistants, and a state of affairs not very different from that 

which has occurred in South Africa. I think the first and foremost 

of all things for the prosperity, progress, and contentment of South 

Africa is a consistent policy, continuous, strong, and at first even 

stem. There must be no mistake about what our position is or is 

to be. When the possibility of a Dutch Bepublic, which has been 

dangled before the last generation of Dutchmen, has completely 

passed away, we shall all settle down as uncommonly good friends. 

Of that I am perfectly sure. I know many of these men ; I have 

visited them on their farms and shot with them, and we have got 

on capitally, and I am sure we shall all get on very well indeed 

when the false hopes raised by designing wire-pullers have been 

completely dispelled. Reference has been made to the assistance 

which might be given by the Imperial Government in guaranteeing 

loans for irrigation purposes. That is one of the most important 

questions that could engage attention. It would tend not only to 

develop South Africa, but to bring settlers into the country, and to 

retain a largo number of those splendid fellows who arc at present 

fighting there. When some of my countrymen (Aberdonians) 

arrived at the Cape, I had the honour of presiding at a smoking 

concert given in their honour, and I told them I hoped they had 

not only come out to fight the Boers, but that, for the good of the 

country later, they would remain in South Africa. They declared 

as one man " We mean to." If we could have such men, men who 

know something about agriculture, men with thews and sinews, and 

some few pound notes, why, that would be the very best thing for 

the country. It is high time we had such men and more of them, 

but they must have a cliance, and that can only be given them by 

the adoption of irrigation schemes on a large scale, which wiU 

throw open country at present impossible to work, but which will 

easily be worked when properly irrigated. There is room for 

private enterprise there too, and I hope that steps will soon be 

taken to obtain reports on the subject, and to form companies on 

some such principles, for example, as those on which we build large 

flats for working men — companies that would be satisfied with a 

reasonable return without expecting any huge profit, and which 
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would have for their object the formation of irrigated farms that 
might in time become the property of the original occupants. If 
something of that kind could be done I believe that the result 
would be an enormous advantage to South Africa. 

The Hon. Henry Copeland (Agent-General for New South 
Wales) : It may be that I was somewhat surprised at being asked 
to address a meeting of this character, seeing that I have spent the 
greater part of my life in Australia, and have never seen South 
Africa. But perhaps the Council may have known or thought that 
a large proportion of the new settlers in South Africa would 
probably come from the different Colonies of Australia, and that in 
considering the future settlement of that country some information 
concerning the idiosyncrasies of these men might be of advantage. 
Having, as I say, spent the greater part of my life in Australia, for 
twenty-three years of which I had the honour of being a parlia- 
mentary representative of New South Wales, I may perhaps fairly 
claim to be able to give expression to the views of Australia 
generally. Now, in discussing this question of the future settlement 
of South Africa, I think you ought to take into consideration the 
views of Britishers and Australians, and that you should not be too 
much influenced by Boerophobia. We ought to ask ourselves if we 
are going to give the new settlers the greatest amount of satisfaction, 
for after all they will constitute the backbone of the new settlement. It 
is to them that you will have to look to protect the country and to fight 
against hostile interests, should those interests continue in activity. 
It is held by some that no Government but military Government 
would be satisfactory. I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
that is just the kind of Government that will not be satisfactory. 
As soon as you get Britishers and Australians settled in South 
Africa, they will ask to have a voice in the Government of the 
country. If you tax them they will want to have a voice in the 
expenditure of the money, or I am no true interpreter of the politi- 
cal opinion of the coimtry. It will be necessary in my opinion to 
have some limited form of self-government. You will undoubtedly 
require a Governor-General for South Africa, but in addition each 
state will require a separate Governor, who will have to be supported 
by a Cabinet of Ministers, and I should say that the Cabinet and 
the Governor himself should be nominated by the Governor* 
General. It would be necessary, in addition, to have some sort of 
Legislative Council, and you might adopt a. system somewhat 
similar to that adopted in the early days of the Australian 
Colonies, when, instead of the bicamera pystem, there was one 
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Legislative Council composed of nominated and elected members. 
The Oovemor would nominate a certain number of responsible 
gentlemen, some of whom would represent British interests, some 
Boer interests, and some native interests. These would be the 
nominated members serving for a fixed period, say jfor six 
years, half of whom would retire every three years, but being 
eligible for re-election. You would also require to give effect 
to the British sentiment that every man should be allowed 
to help to make the laws under which he lives. Britishers 
must be allowed their growl, and if the laws are not satisfaotory 
they must have some kind of safety-valve for the expression of their 
opinion. It would be necessary, therefore, to have say two-fifths 
of this Legislative Council composed of nominated members, and 
the other three-fifths of elected members. In adopting a policy of 
that kind you will secure freedom of speech and give the country 
the opportunity of growing from what might be termed a military 
occupation into a free state, thus paving the way for that ultimate 
confederation of South Africa which is the ideal at which we all 
aim. In addition, you would have to establish certain departments, 
as for instance, a Lands Department. There will be a great many 
farms (blocks of land), which, I take it, will have to be confiscated as 
having belonged to rebels or other obnoxious persons. (Cries of 
" No.*') Well, if you are going to show backbone in your Govern- 
ment in the future, I say there is only one course open, and that is 
to forfeit the farms of those people, especially the rebel people of our 
own territory, who have fought against us and slaughtered their own 
countrymen. The same policy must be dealt out to a great many 
of the Free Staters — people with whom we had no quarrel. They 
took tho field without the slightest provocation, and although I 
have some slight sympathy — not much, being an Englishman — with 
the Transvaal, I have none whatever for the Free Staters, and I say 
that many of them should have their lands taken away from them, 
and they should be dealt with so as to recompense the British 
Government for the losses sustained in carrying out this war. 
(Cries of ** No.*') If I had half an hour to speak instead of only 
ten minutes I think I could convince some of those who cry ** No I " 
A good many Australians will settle in South Africa, and a good 
many of the young men who have gone out from this country will 
also settle there. How can you settle these men in the best 
manner ? By settling them on the land, by making them military 
settlers, prepared to take up arms at any moment and fight for the 
country in which they have acquired an interest ; and the best policy 
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for the Government is to say we will sell you tbe^e lands on deferred 
payments, extending, say, over a period of thirty years, on condition 
that you are prepared for a number of years to take up arms when 
called upon ; and further, in consideration of your devoting so many 
days a year to active drill, we will allow a certain deduction to be 
made from the annual payments necessary to acquire the fee 
simple of your land. It would be desirable to appoint a Land 
Board with a Minister as president, and this board should be in a 
position to draw up regulations to carry out ideas such as I have 
suggested. In addition you would require a Mining Board to deal 
with mining interests. All these questions will have to be dealt with, 
and in a more progressive spirit than they have been dealt with by 
the Boer Government, so as to give encouragement to the expendi- 
ture of capital, and induce a permanent settlement of people of the 
British race. 

Sir Howard Vincent, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.P. : I did not come 
here to speak. I came rather as a listener, and I can assure Mr. 
Copeland, whom we all welcome as the new Agent-General for 
New South Wales, that I should have been extremely glad to give 
him the whole of the ten minutes allotted to me. I heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Phillips upon his extremely able Paper, the modera- 
tion of which has rather astonished me. I expected to hear some 
rather violent denunciations of the enemy, a somewhat violent 
view taken as regards the Dutch. If the same spirit of moderation 
that characterises this Paper is shown by what is called the 
Imperial Party in Cape Colony and Natal, also in the Orange River 
Colony and in the Transvaal, the solution of this South Africa 
problem will be achieved in a far easier manner than appears at 
first sight possible. Mr. Copeland said he spoke without know- 
ledge of South Africa. I myself have a small knowledge of South 
Africa, and I came here to learn. I do not hesitate to say that 
without a very intimate knowledge of that country no one can 
possibly give any definite opinion upon the very serious problems 
that are before us at the present time, and with no knowledge at 
all of South Africa, one cannot possibly express any opinion what- 
ever. There are, however, one or two points which may be well 
emphasised. I was extremely glad to hear that word of caution 
against a great influx of immigrants. Probably any large influx at 
the present time would lead to great distress and destitution. 
There are some persons who seem anxious to rush events rather 
faster than those events can properly bear, and I earnestly urge 
upon all present to be very cautious in the way they recommend 
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persons to emigrate to South Africa until that country is mord 
fully settled than it can be for a long time to come. I may refer 
to one other matter that cannot fail to have given satisfaction to 
every reader of to-day's newspapers. I allude to the telegrams 
from Cape Town, both from the correspondent of the Times and 
from Eeuters Agency, speaking of the extremely loyal and 
extremely difficult and the extremely patriotic action which has 
been taken by Mr. Schreiner. I said I had but httle knowledge of 
South Africa, but I have sufficient knowledge to know the 
enormous difficulty which Mr. Schreiner has had before him in 
this crisis. I know the great difficulties he has had to contend 
with in his own Government and throughout the Colony, and I 
do not hesitate upon this platform, and in the face of this large 
audience, to say time will show the debt that the Empire owes to 
Mr. Schreiner the Prime Minister. (Cheers and cries of No I). 
Mr. Schreiner is not to be confounded with all the members of 
his family. There is nobody there who is responsible for the 
action of his brothers and sisters. We have only to 
deal with Mr. Schreiner, the Prime Minister of Cape Colony, 
and with the announcement made in to-day's TimeSy that at the 
Ministerial caucus held yesterday, he declared his intention of 
introducing bills for punishing rebels and to indemnify the Govern- 
ment for acts committed under martial law. I think that is news 
that will gratify all present. (Interruption.) I would advise the 
gentleman who interrupts to send up his name to the Chairman. I 
have no desire to say anything that is distasteful or to lay down 
the law in any dogmatic matter. There is one other matter to 
which the Astronomer Royal referred, and in which he somewhat 
disagreed with the views expressed by Mr. Phillips : that was the 
very difficult problem concerning the boundaries. I was in hopes 
that ^Ir. Phillips would have given some indication of his view of 
the future administration of these two Colonies — the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colonies — but as regards the boundaries I venture 
to think that the Astronomer Royal accurately laid before the 
audience the view that is held by the great majority of Imperialists 
in Cape Colony and in Natal, namely, that there should be at any 
rate some rectification of the frontiers and some arrangement 
whereby there may not be an overpowering Dutch element in one 
Colony, and that some portion of the conquered territory must be 
given to Natal in recognition of the magnificent services which that 
Colony has rendered. Tliis Paper has been read at a most 
opportune moment. With Lord Roberts in Pretoria, the outlook in 
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South Africa is one of deep concern to the people of the whole 
Empire, and I earnestly hope that the Colonies which have rendered 
the Mother Country such magnificent services may be consulted as 
to the future of British South Africa. 

Mr. George Cawston : I was glad to accept the invitation of the 
Institute to attend this meeting, because I consider it to be the duty 
of everybody to do what he can and say what he knows towards 
creating a united South Africa. I should not have spoken, however, 
but for the fact that I have recently returned from a short visit on 
private matters to Capetown. I took the opportunity of seeing some 
of the leading men of the Colony in order to obtain the knowledge 
which I could not otherwise obtain during so short a visit. I am 
sorry to say that the impression I gained was a somewhat sad one, 
as the state of feeling which exists between all parties makes a very 
gloomy outlook for the future unless the settlement is taken in hand 
by a statesman of strong instincts, a man of strong governing 
power and with great capacity to deal with the large number of 
conflicting interests which exist there. Sir Howard Vincent has 
alluded to Mr. Schreiner. I did not wish to mention any politician 
by name, I only now mention his name as an instance of the strong 
feelings which exist there now. It is almost impossible to discuss 
these subjects with the people you meet, because one man will say 
that Mr. Schreiner is a traitor, whilst another will say that by his 
action South Africa has been saved for the Empire. In regard to 
the cry for equal rights for all men south of the Zambesi I was 
under the impression before I left England that it was not a 
proper policy to advocate at the present moment, and that was con- 
firmed during my visit. It is impossible to predict about what 
would be the result of giving equal rights to all men south of the 
Zambesi. The Colonies are not composed of English and Dutch 
alone, but there are a great number of foreigners of all kinds whose 
interest it might be to vote for the Dutch against the English. It 
is for that, among other reasons, that I think any attempt to bring 
forward a cut-and-dried scheme for the administration and settle- 
ment of South Africa is premature. There is one thing we can do 
that is to impress upon the Government that the tide of British emi- 
gration must be made to flow into the Colony. Some £100,000,000 
will be spent upon this war. Thousands of lives will have been 
sacrificed, and thousands of homes ruined. If this matter of the 
British position in South Africa is not properly settled, the whole 
of that treasure, the whole of those lives, will be thrown away. It 
is for that reason that I wrote the letter which appeared in the 
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Times a short time ago advocating in the strongest manner the 
settlement of British yeomen in South Africa. It is impossible to 
follow the lines of the State-aided emigration scheme of 1820, which 
was undertaken in ignorance of many of the conditions which pre- 
vail in the country. Every settler was given 100 acres of land, 
but Mr. Phillips will tell you how impossible it is to get a living 
on 100 acres in South A&ica. Settlers require large acreage and 
capital. I took some trouble to find out what parts of the country 
would be most suitable for immigrants, and I find that in the 
eastern part of the Colony (the part of the Colony always most loyal 
to the Government) with the ports of Port Elizabeth and East 
London, are at present the most English in population. At Cape 
Town I looked through some lists of voters, and found that while in 
the western provinces most of the voters had Dutch names, in the 
eastern provinces most of them had English names. The country 
lying to the back of these two ports is, I think, most suitable for 
the settlement of English farmers. It is a very good cattle and 
horse breeding country, and would form the nucleus of the Colony 
stretching towards Bloemfontein and the north. On the question 
of irrigation, Mr. Fort can give you some interesting details, but the 
statement made by Mr. Phillips is very striking, and if the matter 
is not taken in hand by the Government or by the leading people of 
this country I consider that great blame must be attached to them. 
Some remarks have been made by previous speakers about 
boundaries, but we must remember that there is no question of 
boundaries for military purposes now that the whole of South 
Africa is British. There may be differences in political matters, 
but the whole of South Africa is under the protection of the British 
Empire. Mr. Phillips referred to various grievances in the Trans- 
vaal, but we must remember that the Transvaal will soon become a 
British Colony, and everybody in that Colony will benefit by the 
conditions of life which exist under the rule of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

Mr. G. Seymour Fort : I may perhaps be allowed to endorse 
Sir Howard Vincent's praise of the moderation of Mr. Phillips's 
Paper. But my chief object in rising is to thank Mr. Phillips for 
having drawn attention to the importance of irrigation, land settle- 
ment, and cheap money for settlers, though I do not think he 
sufficiently emphasised the necessity for supporting those schemes 
of settlement by State aid. I have had certain experience of irri- 
gation and land settlement in Australia, and I was very much im. 
pressed when I first went to South Africa, ten years ago, by the 
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indifference of statesmen to the development of the soil. Whereas 
in Australia progressive agricultural measures occupied a pro- 
minent position in Ministerial programmes, in South Africa they 
were conspicuous by their absence. In Australia, particularly 
Victoria, there has been for the last fifteen or twenty years an 
almost single-minded devotion of energy and capital to the develop- 
ment of the soil, not only in respect of irrigation, but to making 
land settlement as easy as possible for settlers, lending them 
money, passing Acts whereby Savings Banks should lend money 
at low rates, and in other respects trying to get the people to settle 
on the soil, not on large areas, but on small holdings, and to 
develop them according to the best scientific knowledge. In 
Victoria, some twelve years ago, the Government proposed to start 
irrigation, and they sent Mr. Deakin and another gentleman to 
California and other places to study the systems there in vogue. 
They reported to their Government, who created local trusts and 
lent money to those trusts for irrigation purposes. Moreover, 
different Ministers of Agriculture, supported by enlightened Minis- 
tries, set to work and made a market in England and abroad for a 
good deal of these agricultural products, and especially for dairy 
produce, by giving bonuses and establishing factories, &c., with the 
result that in 1898 Victoria exported 22,000,000 lbs. of butter to 
this country of a value of £800»000. In this industry some 25,000 
are employed, and some of the farms are only two acres. My point 
is this, that this question of irrigation and land settlement, whether 
in Australia or South Africa, cannot be successfully carried out by 
private enterprise alone. Beference has been made to the question 
of Crown lands. Unquestionably a certain number of confiscated 
farms will become the property of the Government, who will thus 
have an opportunity of conducting experiments on Australian methods. 
I would very much like to impress on those who have the adminis- 
tration of these lands the necessity of adopting a progressive policy 
in respect of land settlement and irrigation. The lines of that 
policy can easily be settled by reference to what has been done in 
our other Colonies. With regard to agricultural prospects in 
Bhodesia, I have lived in almost every part of that country, and 
can endorse Mr. Phillips's remarks. In Manica, a district only two 
hundred miles from the coast and with railway communication, there 
are, in my opinion, wonderful opportunities for dairy-farming on a 
small scde. The high plateaus there are watered almost all the 
year round by the clouds coming from the sea ; the grass is always 
short and sweet, and native cattle are always flourishing and in 
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good condition. I believe there is no such land within Bhodesia 
so available to the settlement of small dairy-farmers, and I veould 
earnestly press upon the Chartered Company the desirability of 
turning their attention to this subject. It would, I think, be quite 
possible, at a very small cost, to obtain the opinion of an Austra- 
lian dairy expert on these possibilities. With reference to Mr. 
Schreiner : I have known him for many years, but apart from that 
I would like fully to endorse Sir Howard Vincent's remarks as to 
the value of his actions, and the extraordinary debt which I think 
we all owe him for the manner in which, to the best of my belief, 
he has worked with Sir Alfred Milner during this crisis. 

Colonel J. S. Younq : Recollection of the time when we were 
assembled at the foot of Majuba Hill has remained with me in the 
shape of a determination in whatever small way I can to influence 
my fellow countrymen not to repeat the mistake which was then 
made. The Colonists in South A&ica have had such a hard time 
since then that now I hope there is a brighter outlook for the future. 
It seems to me that in the discussion which has taken place there 
has been, on the part of more than one speaker, too much in the 
nature of detail, and I am inclined to agree with Mr. Cawston that 
some of the remarks that have been made are somewhat premature. 
The strength which has been put forth in South Africa is the 
strength not of one part of the Empire, but of the whole United 
Empire stretching &om British Columbia to Van Diemen's Land. 
Blood and treasure have been freely spent, and I, for one, speak 
under a feeling of deep sympathy with many who have lost those 
near and deax to them. But that blood and treasure will have been 
spent in vain if in the settlement of affairs in South Africa there are 
any small ideas, or any cut-and-dried scheme prepared by any man, 
no matter who he may be, at the present time. Sir David Gill, 
who has given us evidence of the vitality and strength of his 
sentiments, sentiments which I share to some extent, has fore- 
shadowed not obscurely that a certain man may be indicated as the 
future High Commissioner of the whole of South Africa. Now I 
would ask you not to indicate a man but rather to indicate a policy, 
a policy which should be governed not merely by the sentiments of 
the passing moment, not by the interests of this section of the com- 
munity or the other, but which, I venture to say, should be founded 
upon the ancient traditions in policy which have made Anglo-Saxons 
the pioneers of progress and civilisation all over the world. If our 
policy be so founded, then we may base our hopes that the blood 
and treasure so freely spent will not have been spent in vain, 
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and that indeed there will be a brighter outlook for all in South 
Africa. 

Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G. : I do not know that I should 
have ventured to take any part in this discussion but for the fact 
that within the last hour or two I have received a telegram from 
one of our Vice-Presidents, the Duke of Argyll, on the subject of 
emigration, a subject which has been touched upon in the very 
admirable Paper we have heard read to-night. He calls attention 
to an excellent article in the Morning Post of June 2, pointing 
out that in the eighteenth century the Boers themselves obtained 
some 5,000 children from Amsterdam, a step which provided them 
with a valuable increase of population at that time. It is suggested 
by the Duke that we should now follow the example of the Boers, 
and send State children to the ex-Eepublics to be trained under 
proper supervision, and ultimately to be given grants of land. By 
this means a race of British Africanders would be reared in the 
midst of the Boer population. This is one of the great questions 
of the future which ought to attract the attention of our people. 
What is wanted in that great country is a British population, and 
I have long thought that, besides giving facilities for inducing as 
many members of our military forces as possible to settle there, an 
excellent principle to adopt would be to establish some system of State 
emigration, both for adults and children, and to encourage young 
people who cannot get on in this country, and who consequently 
swell the ranks of pauperism here, but who would no longer be 
paupers if sent out under proper regulations, to settle in that country 
in the way the Duke of Argyll suggests. I wish to say that I 
entirely endorse his Grace's idea on that subject, and trust that 
when the war is over the attention of our Government will be 
seriously directed to the proposed plan of emigrating the children 
of the State. 

Lieut.-Gen. R. W. Lowry, C.B. : Although I have spent a great 
number of years of my soldiering life in the outlying parts of the 
Empire, I am sorry to say I have never been in South Africa. I 
am not therefore going to trouble you with any remarks of my own, 
but I have a friend, Mr. L. P. Boyce, who has just returned from 
South Africa, and who has had some twenty years' experience in 
the Transvaal and its neighbourhood. I asked him to come hero 
this evening and express his views; an engagement, however, 
which he could not forego prevented him, but I would like, with 
your permission, to read a letter which he has been good 
enough to write me on the subject. It is as follows : — " I wish 
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strongly to emphasize the need which Mr. Phillips points oat» of 
the development of the country districts by British Colonists. 
Emigrants for the last fifty years to South Africa have been of 
almost every class and description except fEurmers, and from this it 
proceeds that to-day nearly every town from the Gape to Zambed, 
with hardly an exception, is broadly speaking British, while exoepi 
in the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony and parts of Natal, the 
country population is chiefly or almost entirely Dutch ; and it is to 
this fact, to the neglect of the land by the British, that we owe the Bond 
majority in the Cape ParUament, and that we look with some un- 
easiness as the source of our greatest difficulty when the electoral 
districts of the two new Colonies shall have to be defined. Then 
from either the military or racial points of view, in every way that 
the farming population may be said to be the backbone of the state 
in a country like England, the same can be said with tenfold force 
when applied to South A&ica. At this moment, when we older 
British Colonists are feeling the need so strongly of an inorease 
to our voting as well as to our military strength in the country 
districts, and when the very material we want seems to be 
offering from the ranks of the army at present serving in 
South Africa, I should like to be allowed to support Mr. Phillips's 
plea for attention to the country by suggesting, as a basis for a 
practical scheme, the formation {primarily from the ranks of 
the present army) of one or two regiments which should form part 
of the army of occupation, but should consist entirely of those who 
wish and intend to settle in South Africa. Great preference should 
be given to married men — I say vmrried men because a man cannot 
and will not live on a farm alone, and in the Transvaal at any rate 
I see that the very few Englishmen who drift into the country and 
marry Boer girls cannot induce their wives to learn English, and 
the children are consequently brought up to speak and consider 
themselves Dutch. The opposite of this principle obtains among 
better classes, particularly in the towns, but I am dealing with the 
country. Enlistment might be for two years. Military training 
and exercise could be limited to an hour or two a day, but the 
regiments should be stationed only in country districts, and em- 
ployed chiefly on agricultural operations, including dam-making and 
every possible form of labour connected with pastoral and agricul- 
tural farming, which would be useful to them as independent 
farmers later on. On conclusion of the two years, they should 
continue to be members of a reserve force for another five or ten 
years, to be called up one day a quarter for inspection, drill, and 
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target practice. They should also be entitled, on receiving their 
discharge, to hold under a perpetual quit-rent from the Government 
a cultivable piece of ground along a river, or a piece irrigable by 
works which perhaps they themselves had helped to make, or to 
purchase such piece of ground at a low rate, and this should be 
large enough to support a man and his family. Fresh men should 
be continually drafted into these regiments as the older ones settled 
from their ranks. By such a scheme you would secure the follow- 
ing advantages : (1) The permanent increase of the British element 
in the country, and as corollaries to this (a) the increase of our 
military strength where we most want it ; {b) the increase of our 
voting power and influence in the future Transvaal and Orange 
River Parliaments. (2) A permanent settlement of trained and 
experienced farmers instead of a sudden rush of inexperienced men, 
which would end in at least 75 per cent, failing to overcome the 
difficulties of South African farming and drifting into the towns. 
(8) The formation of a permanent institution which would assist 
to relieve the congestion of population in England. (4) The 
prevention of ruin to some thousands of over- confident and over- 
confiding British emigrants. I believe this scheme of semi- 
military agricultural colleges, or semi-agricultural regiments, which- 
ever way they be called, could be applied in all our new Colonies 
in Africa and throughout the world with the greatest success, and 
as agreeing in aim with Mr. Lionel Phillips's views, I trust will 
receive the support of the Colonial Institute and friends of the 
Colonies in England. It must not be forgotten that the ultimate 
outlook in South Africa depends at least as much on the handling 
of the native question as on the Biiton-Boer one, but as Mr. Phillips 
has hardly touched it, and it would require one or two evenings to 
itself, I cannot do better than follow his lead." 

Mr. William Hoseen : I had intended to say something in detail 
regarding Mr. Phillips's paper, but the hour is getting late. I think 
in tone the paper is admirable, if only for its moderation. For 
myself, I am confident that our only chance is studiously to culti- 
vate that spirit of moderation without which in the future we shall 
have nothing but friction, difficulty, and trouble. It is through the 
one-sided view taken in the past that our difficulties have come. 
Shall we, the British people, with all our ideas of justice, right, 
and liberty, start with any idea of one-sided legislation and wrong- 
doing ? I am entirely opposed to the idea of confiscation. If I 
were in the position of one of those misguided men who have taken 
up arms against us, I should say, ^* Do as you like with me, but 
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why penalise my wife and unofifending children ? " The only effect 
would be to create a bitterness which more than one generation 
would not wipe out. Let us pursue the policy of Cromwell, that of 
" saving and healing," which is the only policy to pursue in order 
to bring about that Commonwealth of South Africa we all so 
ardently desire. Our ideal should be the confederation of the 
States, immediately if possible. I do not like to conmiit myself, 
but I am almost inclined to think that this time of flux, when the 
whole political position is being considered, is possibly the time to 
produce the mould in which we shall cast the political future. Let 
us break down political barriers; do away with them. South 
Africa is one country naturally ; we have no natural divisions, they 
are all artificial and political. The people are almost of one race, 
and not so antagonistic but what they will fuse the one with the 
other. The fundamental principles to be observed are those of 
justice, right, and liberty, and consideration for prejudices even and 
wrongdoing. If we can advance in that spirit, I am hopeful for 
the future. We must have a strong man to initiate the day of re- 
form, but the future will be all right if we approach it in that 
broad, liberal, and liberty- loving spirit which is the characteristic of 
the British people. 

Mr. R. S. AsHTON, who spoke amid some interruption, protested 
against the attack which, he conceived, had been made in one part 
of the Paper on the principle of free trade, a principle which in the 
past fifty years had helped to make this country so prosperous and 
rich. A protectionist policy, he held, would very soon lead us to the 
depths of poverty and misery again. He reminded the meeting 
that Mr. Reid, the late Premier of New South Wales, had in that 
room told them that free trade was one of the great secrets of our 
strength, and tended, moreover, to remove many of those jealousies 
which foreign countries would otherwise feel towards a nation 
which had monopolised so much of most of the best parts of the 
world. He (Mr. Ashton) was glad to hear the protest against con- 
fiscation, and in the treatment of this question in the future he 
asked them to remember the lessons to be derived from the history 
of Ireland. The lessons of the past were prophecies for the future. 
It had been said, among other things, that we had gone to war to 
free the blacks, but how were the natives in South Africa treated ? 
(Cries of ** Very well.") In this connection, he called the attention 
of the meeting to an article in this month's Nineteenth Century 
on the treatment of the natives, by Mr. Moffat, a missionary, and 
reminded them of the remarks made at a recent meeting of the 
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Institute by Sir Richard Martin, on the labour question, with 
which he was in sympathy. He also denounced the compound 
system, adopted at Kimberley, and appealed to the Colonists 
present, asking them whether they had sent their sons to fight the 
battles of the Mother Country in order to establish a system of 
forced labour. 

Mr. H. St. J. WiLEMAN : In reference to the remarks made by 
the last speaker, the truth is that Great Britain administers South 
Africa largely in the interests of the black population. In Rhodesia 
no alcoholic drink is allowed to be sold to the black under severe 
penalty, which is a clear proof of the standpoint of the Khodesian 
administration in regard to the black population. In Cape Colony 
you have the gangrene of the natural disposition of the negro to live 
the life of the aristocrat, and that is being met by the Glen Grey 
Act, which is a tentative measure in the right direction. I only 
wish we may see in the near future Acts such as the Glen Grey Act 
more or less modified to suit the particular conditions of the several 
Colonies. I find myself more in sympathy with Sir Howard 
Vincent than with the last speaker on the subject of protection. 
Let us have free trade as between every part of the Empire, but 
retaliatory protection where necessary in respect to foreign 
countries. In regard to Mr. Schreiner, I think the whole balance 
of testimony of the work done by him and his associ^es during the 
past twelve months must convince most men that he has failed in 
his duty to the Empire, and that Mr. Schreiner, either through 
wilful blindness or incapacity, or both, did much to make this war 
possible by not preventing the importation of arms. He did every- 
thing to embarrass and prevent the efficient defence of Eimberley, 
Mafeking, and the Cape frontier, and to facilitate the passing of 
arms to the Free State, which, through his blindness or worse than 
blindness, acquired enormous quantities of munitions of war. 
It is with sincere pleasure that I add my obolus of grateful recog- 
nition to Mr. Lionel Phillips for the able and interesting Paper in 
which he has boldly outlined the main features of the political 
measures, the adoption of which is essential to the promotion of 
stable government in South Africa and the speedy development of 
its teeming resources. Common sense and a knowledge of affairs 
enforce the recognition by all who are not lost in the mazes of a 
morbid sentimentality that after a short period of military govern- 
ment the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies shotUd be governed 
as Crown Colonies until their population may have given evidence 
of their fitness for responsible representative government. In 
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regard to the separation of the office of High Commissioner for 
South Africa from that of the Governorship of the Cape or any 
other Colony, some may think it a detail of little moment, but 
practical statecraft cannot but recognise the cogency of Mr. Phillips's 
contention that British responsibilities having become so great, and 
the interests at stake of the Colonies being so divergent, a case 
might easily arise in which the High Commissioner would find his 
office in conflict]with that of Governor of either of the self-governing 
Colonies. Moreover, few High Commissioners could altogether 
dissociate themselves from the unconscious bias which would 
accompany the exercise of the office of Governor. Sooner or later 
a Governor-General free from the trammels of local office must 
exercise supreme surveillance over the Colonies constituting the 
Dominion of South Africa, and it seems to me that we must 
all agree with the lecturer that the present is the most 
opportune moment to so organise the framework of govern- 
ment that it will fit in with internal changes for all time. In this 
connection I would, however, go much further than the lecturer 
has suggested. I would strongly urge the Imperial Government 
to withdraw responsible government from Cape Colony pending the 
final readjustment of the organisation of all our South African 
Colonies, internal, i7iter se, and vis d vis the Imperial Government. 
I advocate thi% course because I feel very strongly that the overtly 
disloyal attitude of a large, if not the larger section of the citizens 
of Cape Colony, is directly traceable to the mistaken manner in 
which our statesmen have in the past handled the solution of that 
problem of all the most beset with difficulties, viz. the government 
of a community in which the numerically larger section of the 
population differs in race, language, customs, and jurisprudence 
from the citizens of the ruling race. The maintenance in perpetuity 
of Roman-Dutch Law may possibly have been expedient. Our 
failure to make the English tongue the sole medium of public 
education and the official language of Bench, Bar, public ofiBces, 
and Parliament has borne its inevitable fruits. Ho who from his 
earliest years speaks and reads a language, thinks the thoughts, 
dreams the dreams, and cherishes the ideals and aspirations of the 
race in whose language he first gave expression to his life. Lan- 
guage is the keynote to the harmonious blending of the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Dutch in South Africa, and on this most vital point 
Mr. Phillips merits our warmest support. The concession of the 
official use of the Dutch language in Cape Colony was worse than a 
blunder — it was a crime. Let us therefore see to it that we use 
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every effort to prevent its recurrence in the Transvaal and Orange 
Eiver Colonies. But is it too late to remedy this colossal blunder 
in Gape Colony ? It may be that the very sedition and treason- 
able disloyalty which have been created and stimulated by this 
blunder will now give rise to the opportunity to annul it. For is 
it not clear to all that when the Afrikander Bond declares that the 
Bond mnst ** fight as one man " against the punishment of rebels 
and for the independence of the Bepublics, no further toleration 
must be extended to those who openly preach and practise rebellion. 
The mistaken conciliation of the past must be replaced by stern 
repression and just retribution. Now that the future destinies of 
South Africa are being re-shaped in harmony with Anglo-Saxon 
ideals of progress, development, and self-government, does it not 
seem to you that the true interests of all concerned will be best 
met by the abrogation of responsible government in Cape Colony, 
placing it for a time under the direct control of the Crown ? Thus 
an opportunity will be afforded for making such changes as will 
ensure pmiishment of traitorous conspiracy and rebellion, recogni- 
tion of the English tongue as the sole official language, and the 
building up of an impartial and fearless administration which, 
while guaranteeing equal rights to all white men, will recognise 
that a condominium of race, language, or political power stands 
self'Condemned in the light of history. Peaceful assimilation must 
be our ideal. For the realisation of that ideal there must be but 
one fealty and one language common to all. 

The Chairman (Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G.) : I had hoped 
to be able to invite one or two other gentlemen to speak, but the 
hour is late, and I will now ask you to give a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Phillips for his very interesting paper. In doing so, I will 
trouble yon with only a very few remarks. In regard to the 
question of the union of the office of High Commissioner and 
Governor of the Cape, I myself should be in favour of leaving 
matters as they are at present. I think that the Governor of the 
Cape— which is, after all, the Premier Colony — ought to be High 
Commissioner also. The question, which was raised by the Kev. 
John Mackenzie and others, was thoroughly threshed out in the 
time of Sir Hercules Bobinson, and there was published a long 
official correspondence on the subject, in which the reasons given 
by Sir Hercules Bobinson for retaining the office of High Com- 
missioner appeared to be quite conclusive. I think that state of 
things ought to continue until South Africa is confederated — until 
there is a confederation of South Africa as there is about to be a 
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confederation of Australia, and as there already is a eotifederation 
of Canada — but pending that the Governor of Cape Colony ought 
to remain High Commissioner. When you have a OoTemor* 
General for the whole of South Africa, he will be Viceroy, and as 
such will have all the powers, and more, of Her Majesty's High 
Commissioner. In regard to the question of local boundaries, I 
was glad to hear what Sir David Gill said on the subject, which 
entirely confirmed what I myself have written in various magazines. 
I hold that the best way of dealing with the question would be to 
make one great Colony of Natal, Zululand, Swaziland, Orange 
River Colony, and the Transvaal — to make of them one great 
Eastern Colony. Whatever settlement we may come to, however, 
everything should be done with a view to the final federation of 
the whole of South Africa under Her Majesty. With regard 
to other questions, I would only observe that the immediate 
introduction of responsible government would be impossible, for 
there must be some sort of transition period. As to what has 
been said about equal rights, I think there is some slight confusion 
of ideas. There must be equal justice — equal rights before the law 
for all men — but I would never put the black on pohtical equality 
with the white in South Africa. I beg to propose we give our hearty 
thanks to Mr. Phillips for his able and interesting Paper. 

Mr. Lionel Phillips : In returning thanks for your very kind 
vote, I will venture to trouble you with only one or two words. In 
regard to Mr. Schreiner, I would only say, let us for a moment not 
consider the past, but remember one very important thing, which is 
that to-day at least he is doing something which is of enormous 
advantage to the Empire. There may be as many diflferences of 
opinion amongst you as to the past action of Mr. Schreiner as there are 
differences of opinion amongst Mr. Schreiner's family, but I think 
that the consideration I have named ought not to be forgotten. 
On one or two other thorny questions which have provoked some 
dissension I will say nothing because of the late hour. In regard 
to the boundary question, I feel rather strongly. W^e are going to 
have British States in the middle of South Africa, and I see no 
possible object in altering the boundaries. If you were to give 
some portion of territory to Natal, it would, I think, be the signal for 
a great deal of discontent in Cape Colony, and perhaps justly so. 

A vote of thanks was given to the chairman for presiding, after 
which the Meeting terminated. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE. 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Conversazione was held at the 
Natural History Museum, by permission of the Trustees of the 
British Museum, on Wednesday, June 27, 1900, and was attended by 
about 2,100 guests. The String Band of the Boyal Artillery, 
conducted by Cavaliere L. Zavertal, performed in the Central HaU, 
and the Band of the Grenadier Guards, conducted by Mr. A. Williams, 
Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), performed in the Fossil Mammalian Gallery. 

Refreshments were served in various parts of the building, which 
was decorated with choice flowers and palms, and flags and 
shields bearing the arms or distinguishing badges of the British 
Colonies. The guests were received by the following Vice-Presi- 
dents and Councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents : Lord Strathcona and Mount Boyal, G.C.M.G. ; 
Sur Henry E. G. Bulwer, G.C.M.G. ; Sir Robert G. W. Herbert, 
G.C.B. ; Sir Henry J. Jourdain, K.C.M.G. ; Sir Frederick Young, 
E.C.M.G. Councillors : Allan Campbell, Esq. ; F. H. Dangar, Esq. ; 
Frederick Button, Esq. ; Lieut.-General Sir J. Bevan Edwards, 
E.C.M.G., C.B. ; Sir James Garrick, K.C.M.G. ; Sir Arthur Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G. ; Admiral Sir Anthony H. Hoskins, G.C.B. ; George S. 
Mackenzie, Esq., C.B. ; S. Vaughan Morgan, Esq. ; General Sir Henry 
W. Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., CLE. ; Sir Westby B. Perceval, 
K.C.M.G. ; Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G. ; Sir Charles E. P. 
Stirling, Bart., and Sir Edward H. Wittenoom, K.C.M.G. 
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DATED 26th SEPTEMBEB, 1882. 



Oictoria^ by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen Defender of the 
Faith, Empress of India, Co all tOtDl)Om these Presents 



shall come Greeting. 



W^eted^ His Rotal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, K.G., and His Grace the Duke of 
Manchester, K.P., have by their Petition humbly 
represented to Us that they are respectively the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Council of a Society esta- 
blished in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-eight, and called by Our Royal Authority the 
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Koyal Colonial Institute, the objects of which Society 
are in various ways, and in particular by means of a 
place of Meeting, Library and Museum, and by reading 
papers, holding discussions, and undertaking scientific 
and other inquiries, as in the said Petition mentioned, 
to promote the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
respecting as well Our Colonies, Dependencies and 
Possessions, as Our Indian Empire, and the preservation 
of a permanent union between the Mother Country and 
the various parts of the British Empire, and that it 
would enable the said objects to be more effectually 
attained, and would be for the public advantage if We 
granted to His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, K.G., William Drogo Montagu, 
Duke of Manchester, K.P., and the other Fellows of 
the said Society, Our Royal Cbiirter of Incorporation. 

3llnll tol)CtCfljS it has been represented to Us that the 
said Society has, since its establishment, sedulously 
pursued the objects for which it was founded by collect- 
ing and diffusing information ; by publishing a Journal 
of Transactions ; by collecting a Library of Works 
relating to the British Colonies, Dependencies and 
Possessions, and to India ; by forming a Museum of 
Colonial and Indian productions and manufactures, 
and by undertaking from time to time scientific, literary, 
statistical, and other inquiries relating to Colonial and 
Indian Matters, ^and publishing the results thereof. 

I^OtD hnotD SC that We, being desirous of encourag- 
ing a design so laudable ond salutary, of Our especial 
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grace, certain knowledge and mere motion, have willed, 
granted and declared, and tlO by these presents for Us, 
Our heirs and successors, will, grant and declare in 
manner following, that is to say : — 

1. His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, and His Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
and such other of Our Loving Subjects as now are 
Fellows of tlie said Society, or shall from time to time 
be duly admitted Fellows thereof, and their successors, 
are hereby constituted, and shall for ever hereafter be by 
virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate 
by the name of the Royal Colonial Institute, and for 
the puq)oscs aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall 
have perpetual succession and a Common Seal, with 
full power and authority to alter, vary, break, and renew 
the same at their discretion, and by the same name to 
sue and be sued in every Court of Us, Our heirs and 
successors, and be for ever able and capable in the law 
to purchase, receive, possess, hold and enjoy to them 
and their successors, any goods and chattels whatsoever, 
and to act in all the concerns of the said body politic 
and corporate as eflFectually for all purposes as any 
other of Our liege subjects, or any other body politic or 
corporate in the United Kingdom, not being under any 
disability, might do in their respective concerns. 

2. €!)C lHopal Colonifll SnjefdtUte (in tliis Charter 
hereinafter called the Institute) may, notwithstanding 
the statutes of mortmain, take, purchase, hold and enjoy 
to them and their successors a Hall, or House, and any 
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such messuages or hereditaments of any tenure as may 
be necessary for carrying out the purposes of the 
Institute, but so that the yearly value thereof to be 
computed at the rack rent which might be gotten for the 
same at the time of the purchase or other acquisition, 
and including the site of the said Hall, or House, do 
not exceed in the whole the sum of Ten Thousand 
Pounds. 3llnll Wt bo hereby grant Our especial 
Licence and authority unto all and every person and 
persons, bodies politic and corporate (otherwise com- 
petent), to grant, sell, alien and convey in mortmain 
unto and to the use of the Institute and their successors 
any messuages or hereditaments not exceeding the 
annual value aforesaid. 

3. <C{)ere shall be a Council of the Institute, and the 
said Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be 
held in accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject 
to the provisions of this Our Charter, have the entire 
management and direction of the concerns of the 
Institute. 

4. ^^t shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and a Secretary of the Institute. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and not less than twenty Councillors ; and the Secretary, 
if honorary. 

5. His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, shall be the first President of the Institute, 
and the other persons now being Vice-Presidents and 
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Members of the Council of the Institute shall be the 
first Members of the Council, and shall continue such 
until an election of Officers is made under these 
presents. 

6. 91 General Meeting of the Fellows of the Institute 
shall be held once in every year, or oftener, and may 
be adjourned from time to time, if necessary, for the 
foUowmg purposes, or any of them :— 

(a) The election ofthe President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, and other Members of the Council. 

(b) The making, repeal, or amendment of rules 
and bye-laws for the Government of the Institute, 
for the regulation of its proceedings, for the 
admission or expulsion of Fellows, for the fixing 
of the number and functions of the Officers of the 
Institute, and for the management of its property 
and busThess generally. 

(c) The passing of any other necessary or proper 
resolution or regulation concerning the afi^airs of 
the Institute. 

7. CI|e General Meetings and adjourned General 
Meetings of the Institute shall take place (subject to 
the rules of the Institute and to any power of convening 
or demanding a Special General Meeting thereby given) 
at such times as may be fixed by the Council. 

8. ^P^ existing rules of the Institute, so fiEur aa not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall continue in force 
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until and except so far aa they are altered by any 
General Meeting. 

9. CfjC Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Institute, and 
may manage and superintend all other aflfairs of the 
Institute, and appoint and dismiss at their pleasure all 
salaried and other officers, attendants and servants as 
they may think fit, and may, subject to these presents 
and the rules of the Institute, do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary and expedient for 
giving effect to the objects of the Institute. 

10. (^t Council shall once in every year present to 
a General Meeting a report of the proceedings of the 
Institute, together with a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure, and of the financial position of the Institute, 
and every Fellow of the Institute may, at reasonable 
times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Institute. 

11. Clje Council may, with the approval of a General 
Meeting, from time to time appoint fit persons to be 
Trustees of any part of the real or personal property of 
the Institute, and may make or direct any transfer of 
such property necessary for the purposes of the trust, 
or may at their discretion take in the corporate name of 
the Institute Conveyances or Transfers of any property 
capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance or other disposition of any 
hereditaments belonging to the Institute shall be made 
unless with the approval of a General Meeting. 
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12. 1^0 Uluie^ ^pMa)D> Klejfolution or other 

proceeding shall be made or had by the Institute, or 
any Meeting thereof, or by the Council, contrary to the 
General Scope or true intent and meaning of this Our 
Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be 
void. 

%n Witnt00 whereof We have caused these Our 
Letters to be made Patent. 

Witm00 Ourself at Our Palace at Westminster, the 
Twenty- sixth of September in the Forty- sixth year of 
Our Reign. 
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1881 
1894 
1886 

1889 
1891 
1868 

1897 

1898 
1887 
1890 
1883 
1882 
1889 

1895 
1883 
1897 
189G 
1895 
1891 
1885 
1881 
1882 
1B98 
1896 
1873 
1887 
1891 

1897 
1895 
1883 
1891 
1886 
1889 
1890 
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Year of 
SleotloQ. 

1898 Bernstein, Leon J^ 19 Kensington Garden Terrace, W, 

Bhbbill, W. J., Messre, Gordon 3f Gotch, 15 St, Bride Street, BLC. 

tBRitTiUND, Wif. WicKHAM, care of Falkland Islands Company, 61 tiraet' 

church Street, E.C, 
f Bethell, Charles, Cheam Park, Cheam, Surrey, and 22 Billiter 8i,f KC^ 
Bkthell, Commander G. K., K.N., M.P., 162 New Bond Street, W. ; imd 

Bise, Holdemess, Yorkshire, 
Bbtan, Francis Augustus, 59 Princes Gate, S,W, 
Bevan, William Armine, 50 Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, 8J¥, 
Bhumoara, Jamsitjbe S., 8 Loudoun Road, St, John's Wood, N, W, 
BiDDiscoMBE, J. K., EUnington, 91 Miham Road, Lee, 8,E.; emd 101 

LeadenhaU Strut, EC. 
fBiLLiNOHURST, H. F., 85 Grantfille Park, Blackheath, S,E. 
fBiNNiE, Gboroe, 4D Station, Quirindi, New South Wales, 
Birch, Sir Arthur N., K.C.M.G., Bank of Englamd, Burlington 6^ar- 

dens, W, 
BiRCHBNOUOH, HenrT| BroonUands, Macclesfield ; and Reform Ctub, P U 

Mall, S.W. 
BiRT, F. Beckett, The Copse, Wimbledon, S.W, 
Blace, Surobon-Major Wm. Galt, 2 George Square, Edinburgh, 
Black-wood, George R, St, James's Club, Piccadilly, W, 
Blackwood, John H., 16 Upper Grosvenor Street, W, 
f Blaghovb, Lt.-Colonel Henry J., Army and. Nam/ Club, Pall Mall, S, W, 
Blake, Arthur P., Sunbury Park, Sunbury-on- Thames ; and Oriental 

Club, Hanover Square, W, 
Blandforo, Joseph J. G., B.A., M.H.C.S.E., Banstead Asylum, Sutton, 
Bleckly, Charles Arnold, 61 King William Street, E.C, 
Bligh, The Hon. Ivo, G I em ham House, Saxmundham. 
Blioh, William G., M. Inst. C.E., Uplands, Monkstoum, Co. Dublin, 
Blofeld, Frank, 13 Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W, 
Blyth, Damirl W., cfo W, Martin Leake, Esq., 61 Gracechurch St,, E,C, 
Bohm, William, 23 Old Jewry, E.C, 
Bois, Henry, 5 Astwood Road, South Kensington, S. W. 
BoLLiNG, Francis, 2 Laurence Pountneg Hill, E.C, 
Bolton, John, 15 Clifton Road, Crouch End, N, 
Bond, Frederick William, 15 Dorset Square, N. W, 
BoNWiCK, James, Yarra Yarra, South Vale, Upper Norwood, S.E, 
Booker, George W., Avonraih, Magherafelt, Ireland, 
Booker, J. Dawson, care of National Bank of Australasia, 123 Bishops* 

gate Street. E.C. 
tBooTH, Alfred E., Finsbury Circus Buildings, E.C, 
Borrow, Rev. Henry J., B.A., 38 Nevern Square, S. W. 
f Borton, Rbv. N. a. B., M.A., Burwell Vicarage, Cambridge, 
Bosanouet, Kichard a., Mardcns, Hildenborough, Kent. 
fBosTOCK, Hewitt, M.P., House of Commons, Ottawa, Canada, 
fBosTOCK, Samuel, Lain&ton, near Winchester, 
Boswell, W. Albert, WocdvUle, Brentwood, Essex. 
1886 I Boult, Wm. Uolker, 119 GUncaglc Road, Strcatham, S.W, 
1882 fBouLTON. Harold £., M.A., 64 Cannon Street, E.C, 
1882 I fBouLTON, S. B., Copped Hall, fotteridge, Herts. 



BssidejU FsUows. 
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Tttrof 
ItooMon. 

1889 BouBKK, H. B. Fox, Oreencroft, St, Albans, 

1892 Bourne, Bobebt William, C.E., 18 Hertford Square, S,W, 

1899 tBowDEN-SifiTH, Admiral Sib Nathaniel, K.C.B., Admiralty Houte, 

Sheemess. 
1881 BoTD, James B., Devonshire Club^ St, James's Street, S.W, 

1893 Botd-Carpenter, H., M.A., 6 Ashgate Road, Broomhill, Sheffield, 

1 885 fBoTLE Frank, 

1881 BoTLE, Lionel B. C^ Armt/ and Navy Club, Pall Mall, 8, W, 

1887 fBBADBEBBT, Thomas B., 7 Sloone Street, S,W, 

1898 Bbamston, Sib John, G.C.M.a., C.B., 14 Berkeley Place, Wimbledon, S, W, 

1878 Br4sset, Bt. Hon. Lord, E.C.B., 24 Park Lane, W, 

1889 Bbassbt, The Hon. Thomas Allnutt, 23 Park Lane, W, ; and Park 
GaU, Battle, 

1888 Brbitmster, Lubwio, 29 & 30 Holbom Viaduct, RC. 

1881 Bridobs, Bbab>Admiral Waltsb B., 48 Queen's Gate Gardens, S,W,; 

and United Service Club, Pall Mall, 8,W, 
1884 Bbioht, Chablbs B., C.M.G., 98 Cromwell Road S,W, ; and Wyndham 
Club, S,W, 

1882 Bbioht, Samxtbl, 5 Huskisson Street, Liverpool: and Raleigh Club, Regent 

Street, S.W, 

1886 Bbiscob, William Abthub, Longstowe Hall, Cambs, 

1884 Bbistow, H. J., The Mount, Upton, Bexley Heath, Kent, 

1889 Bbocklbhubst, Edwabd. J.P., Kinnersley Manor, Reigate, 

1898 Brooke, Majob-Oenebal Edwabd T., 65 Wynnstay Gardens, Ken* 
sington, W. 

1900 Beooke, Stofford W. W., 34 De Vere Gardens, W. 

1881 fBRooKES, T. W. J.P. {late MMC, Bengal), The Content, Kingsgate, 

Broadstairs R,8,0., Kent, 
1897 fBROOKMAN, George, Bailey's Hotel, Gloucester Road, S.W, 

1879 tBBOoxs, Hbbbkbt, 17 Prince's Gardens, S.W,; and 11 St, Benet Place, 

Graeechurch Street, E.C. 
1888 Brooks, H. Tabob, 11 St, Benet Place, Graeechurch Street, E,C, 

1882 Bbown, Albzandbb M., M.D., 21 Bessborough Street, St, George's Sgyare, 

S.W. 
1881 Brotht, Alfbsd H., St, Elmo, Calverley Park Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 

1 896 Brown, Jambs B., 8 Bolton Gardens, 8. W. 

1885 Bbown, Oswald, M. Inst. C.E., 32 Victoria Street, S,W. 
1881 Bbown, Thomas, 57 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

1884 Bbown, Thomas, 59 Mark Lane, E.C. 

1892 Bbownb, Abthub Scott, Buckland Filleigh, Highampton, North Devon. 

1807 Bbownb, CaaL Seymoub, Whites Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 

1 897 Bbowne, Habbt, Partway Lodge, Frome. 

1883 Bbownb, John Habbis, Adelaide dub. South Australia. 

1897 Bbowvs, Lbnnoz, F.B.G.S.E., 16 Mas^field Street, W. 

1898 Bbownino, Abthub Hxbve, 16 Victoria Street, S.W. 
1877 Bbownino, S. B., Erlstone, Epsom, Auckland, New Zealand. 

1898 Bbucs, Bbab-Admibal Jambs A. T., United Service Club, Pall Mall, 

1895 BBrcB-Jar, Albbbt, BSEJl., F.B.G.8., Chase Lodge, Hdslemore, and 
Aihenaum Club, 8. W. 
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Year of 
Beotloxu 

1892 Bbunino, Ck>MBAD, 101 Leadenhall Street, E,C. 

1884 BuoHAMAK, BszTiAiaw, 6 Fox HiU, Upper Norwood^ 8,E, 

1889 BucHANAK, Jaxm, 5 Stanhope Street, Hyde Park, Wi ; and 24 Hclborm, 

KC. 

1896 BuoKLAND, James, 118 Kensington High Street, W, 

1898 fBucxLAin), Thomas, c/o Bank of New South Wales, 64 (Ad Broad Stred^ 

E,C, 

1886 Bttll, Hxnbt, 28 MiUon Street, KC, ; and Drove, Chiehester. 

1869 BpLWBB, Sib HmrsT E. O., G.C.M.a., 17a Scm^A Audisjf Strmi, W.; md 
Athenaum Gub, PaU Mali, S,W, 

1899 BuBOOYNE, Pbtbb B., 6 Bowgate Hill, E.C, 

1890 BuBKB, H. Fabkeax, College of Arms, Queen Vietoria Street^ JCC 
1890 BuBNiE, Alfbed, 12 Hollg Village, Highgate, K 

1897 BuBSTALL, John F., 57 Gracechurch Street^ E,C. 

1898 BuBT, Ghables W. F.B.B.S.. 25 Aherdare Gardens^ HampUsad, N. W. 

1889 BuBT, Fbbdbbick N., Hermitage House, Newburg, 

1887 Bdtt, John H., 1 Bank Buildings, Lothburg, EC. 

1890 Bxtttebwobth, Abthitb K., 7 Fig Tree Court, Tewiple, EC; emd 47 

Campden House Road, W. 
1894 fBuxTON, Noel £., Brick Lane, E, 
1878 Buxton, Sib T. Fowell, Bart., G.C.M.a., Warlies, WaUkem Abbqf, 

1897 fBuxTON, T. F. Victob, M.A., JJ^., Wbodredon, Wdltham Abbey, 

1898 Btbne, J. 0., 12 New Court, Lincoln^ Inn, W,C, 



1886 tCALDECOTT, Rby. Pbofessob Alfbed, B.D., Fraiing Rectory, Colekestar, 

1889 Calyebt, James, 4 Bishopsgaie Street, E.C. 

1898 ^Cambbidob, Field-Mabshal H.R.H. the Doxb of, K.O., G.C.H.Q.y 

Gloucester House, Park Lane, W, 

1896 Camebon, Sib £wbn, K.C.M.G., Hong Kong and Shanghai Bemk, 81 

Lombard Street, EX', 

1895 ICamebon, Majob Maubice A., E J!., C.M.G., 27 Brunswick Gardens, W, 
1881 fCAMPBELL, Allan, 21 Upper Brook Street, W, 

1880 Campbell, Finlat, Brantridge Park, Balcombe, Sussex. 

1883 Campbell, Sib Gbobob W. R, E.C.M.G., 50 Cornwall Gardens, S. W. 
1894 Campbell, Gobdon H., Hyde Park Court, S.W. 

1896 Campbell, J. Stuabt, 1 Gresham Buildings, BasinghaU Street, EC. 

1884 t Campbell, W. Middleton, 23 Rood Lane, KC. 

1893 Campbell-John8ton,Conwat 8., 3 Morpeth Terrace, Vietoria Street, 8. W, 

1896 Cantlie, Jambs, M.B., F.RC.S., 46 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 
1892 Cantlon, Colonel Louis M., Hyoer Hall, Bamet Gate, Bamet. 

1897 Capp£L,Sib Albbbt J. Leppoc, K.C.LK, 27 Kensington Court Gardens, W 
1897 Carlill, Abthub J. H., Dock House, Billiter Street, KC, 

1891 Carbinoton, Right Hon. Eabl, G.C.M.G., 50 Grosvenor Street, W. 

1888 Carbuthebs, John, M. Inst. C.E., 19 Kensington Park Gardens, W. 

1894 Carter, Fbedbbic, Marden Ash, Ongar, Essex. 

1880 jCxBTZR^ 'WiLUAM'Ei.,B,A,, 9 Bush Lane, Cannon Street, KC. 

1804 Casella, Louis Mabino, 47 Fiity'ohn*s Avenue, N,W.; and Vaehery, 
Cranleigh, Surrey. 



Resident Fellows. 853 

Year of 
Eleciiou. 

1885 Cautley, CoLONBL Henrt, R.E., 65 Albert Hall Mansions^ S,W,; and 

Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, 8,W. 
1898 Cavendish, Hekry S. H., 89 Piccadilly, W. 

1 893 Ca"wstox, Geoboe, 66 Upper Brook Street, W, 

1884 ; Cayford, Ebeitezeb, 146 Ltadenhall Street, E.C, 

1379 Chadwick, Osbbbt, C.E., C.M.G-., 11 Airlie Gardens^ Campden Hill, TV, 

1885 Chaixikob, E. J., 7p Cornwall Besidencee, Clarence Gate, N,W, 
1 889 Chaxbebs Arthur, Briar Lea, Mortimer, Berks, 

1889 tCsAMBSBS, Fbedebick D.y 1 Port Vale Terrace, Hertford, 

1898 Chamney, Bobbbt Wm., Nascot Grange^ Watford, Herts, 
1892 t Chaplin, Holboto, B.A., 29 Palace Gardens Terrace, W, 

1892 Chapman, Eowabd, Wynnesiay, Bedford Park, Crojfdon, 
1900 Chapman, Major William E., 49 Lancaster Gate, W. 

1884 Chapphll, John, J.P., care of Messrs, F, B, Smart ^ Co,, 22 Queen St,, E,C» 

1883 tCHARRiNOTON, Arthur F., East HiU, Oxted, Surrey; and Oxford and 

Cambridge Club, PaU Mall, S. W. 
18 36 t^^^^"'"*®''^^* Hugh Spencer, 2)oi» C?i/f, Burton-on-TVent. 

1894 ICheadlb, Frank M., 81 Broadhurst Gardens, South Hampstead, N,W, 

1886 Chsadlb, Walter Butlsr, MJD., 19 Portman Street, Portman Square, W. 

1893 Chisholm, Jamkb, Addiscombe Lodge, East Croydon. 

1873 Chown, T. C, Glenmore, SilverhUl, St, Leonards-^m-Sea ; and Thatched 

House Cluh, St. Jameses Street, S. W, 
1 868 Christian, H.K.H. Prince, K.G., Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great Park, 
1892 Chbistie, D. A. Traill, 42 Ladbroke Grove, Kensington Park Gardens, 

W, ; and Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 

1884 Christmas, Harry William, 42a Bloomsbury Square, W.C, 

1886 Chumlxt, John, Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 Clement's Lane, E,C, 

1894 Church, Walter, 19 Nevem Mansions, EarVs Court, S.W, 

1896 fCHURCHUX. Colonel Mackenzie, Omagh, Co, Tyrone, Ireland, 

1881 Churchill, Charles, Weybridge Park, Surrey. 

1895 Ciantar, Umbbrto, Park House, Maitland Park Boad, N,W, 

1883 Clarence, Loyell Burchett, Coaxden, Axminster. 

1888 Clark, Alfred A., 9 Cavendish Square, W, ; and St. Stephen's Club, 

Westminster, S,W, 
1872 Clark, Charles, 46 Lee Boad, Blackheath, 8.E, 

1897 fCi^MC, Edward G. U., Lapsewood, Sydenham Hill, S.E. 
1891 Clark, Jonathan, la Devonshire Terrace, Portland Place, W, 

1868 Clarke, Lieut.-Gbnbral Sir Andrew, R.E., G.C.M.G., C.B., CLE., 
42 Portland Place, W. ; and United Service Club, PaU Mall, S.W, 

1890 Clabke, Colonel Sir George Sydenham, B.E., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., 24 

Cheniston Gardens, Kensington, W, 

1884 tCLARKE, Henry, Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N,W,; and 17 Gracechurch 

Street, E.C, 
1886 Clarke, Percy, LL.B., College HUl Chambers, E.C, 

1889 t Clarke, Strachan C, Messrs. J, Morrison f Co., 4 Fenchureh Street, 

E,C 

1 882 IClarkson, J. Stewart, ejo T, Finney, Esq., M.L.A,, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1899 Clauson, Captain John E., R.E., 44 Stanhope Gardens, 8,W, 
1 886 fCLATTON, Reginald B. B., 88 Bishopsgate Street, E. C, 

1891 fCLAYTON, Wm. Wikelby, C.E., Gipton Lodge^ Lttd%^ 
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Year of 
Btootion. 

1896 

1893 

1877 

1900 

1885 

1896 

1881 

1877 

1895 

1898 

1886 

1891 
1885 
1885 
1900 
1887 

1882 
1882 

1872 



1896 
1898 
1899 
1880 
1874 
1886 
1882 
1874 

1882 
1899 
1884 

1891 
1900 

1900 
1890 



1895 
1882 
1887 
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CuuLYWM, William, The Bock, Beigate. 

Clbqhobn, Bobhbt C, 14 8t, Mary Axe, E.C. 

Clmkcr, Fbsdibick, M.IJ)f .E., Walton, CheaterfieUU 

Clivb, Wilfbid M., 37 Albemarle Strut, W. 

Clowes, W. C. Knight, Duke Street, Stamford Street, SJS, 

tCoAns, Majob Edwabd F., 99 Gfwham Street^ E.C. 

Cobb, Alfbbd B., 52 Penn Boad VUlae, Holloway, N. 

CocHBAN, Jambs, 88 Hyde Park Gate, 8,W. 

CocHBAMB, Hon. Thomas H., M.P., 12 Queen' e Qate, S, W, ; and Cramfo/rd 

Priory, Cupar, F{fe, N.B, 
CocKBUBN, Hon. Sib John A., M.D., K.C.M.O. {AgtrU'General for South 

Australia), 1 Oroeby Square, E,C. 
tCoHBN, Nathanibl L., 11 ffydo Park Terraee, W,; and Bound Oak, 

Engl^field Green, Surrey, 
Oolbbboox, Albbbt E , The Cottage, Highwood HiU, Mill Hill, N.W. 
Colbbboox, aioBOB E., 39 Wileon Street, Finebury, E.C. 
CoLBS, WiLUAM R. K, 1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, KC. 
Collabd John C, 16 Grosvenor Street, W, 
CoLLisoN, Hbnbt Clbbxb, 17b Great Cumberland Place, W,; andyaHimal 

aub, 1 Whitehall Gardens, S, W, 
tCoLLUM, Rby. Hugh Bobkbt, M.R.I.A.| F.S.S.y The Vicarage, Leigh, 

Tonbridge, Kent. 
CoLMEB, Josbph G., C.M.G. (Secretary to High Commissioner for Canada) 

17 Victoria Street, S.W, 
CoLOMB, SiB John C. B., K.C.M.G., M.F., Dromquinna, Kenmare, Co. 

Kerry, Ireland ; 75 Belgrave Boad, S. W. ; and Carlton Club, Pall 

MaU, S.W. 
CoMBB, RiCHABD, 33 Lcnnox Gardens, S. W. 
CoNBAD, Julius, Junior Athemsum Club, Piccadilly, W. 
CoNYBBABE, Kbt. Wm. Jamrs, B.A., 33 Addington Square, Camberwell, S.E, 
CooDB, J. Chablbs, C.E., 19 Freeland Boad, Ealing, W. 
tCooDB, M. P., care of Messrs. A. Scott ^ Co., Bangoon, Burma, 
fCooKB, Henbt M., 12 Friday Street, EC. 
CoopEB, Key. Chablbs J., The Bectory, Mundford, Norfolk. 
CoopBB, SiB Danibl, Babt., G.C.M.G., 6 De Vere Gardens, Kensington 

Palace, W. 
CooPBB, John Astlbt, St. Stephen* s Club, Westminster, S.W, 
CooPBB, RiCHABD A., Ashlyus Hall, Berkhamsted, 
CoopBB, BoBBBT Elliott, C.E., 81 Lancaster Gate, W,; and 8 The 

Sanctuary, Westminster, S. W. 
CooPBB, William C, 21 Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 
CoPELAND, Hon. Hbnbt {Agent- General for New South Wales'), 9 Victoria 

Street, S.W. 
CoppBN, John M., 2 CopthaU Buildings, E.C. 
CoBBBT, F. H. M., B.L. (Hon. Executive Officer for Ceylon, Imperial Institnte), 

BavenshoCy Sutton, Surrey; and 24 Old Square, W.C, 
CoBDiNO, Geobgb, 304 Oimden Boad, N. W. 

CoBK, Nathaniel, Commercial Bank of Sydney, 1 8 Birchin Lane, B.0, 
Cotton, Stdnbt H., 68 Curton Street, W. ; and Devonshire Club, Bt, 

Jameses Street, S.W. 



Betident Fellotot. 






1892 I CoOETHow, WiLLu: 
1S8G Coxnt, OiOBciB, 1 
tS86 I Cox, Altrsd W., 



18B8 
1892 
1873 
1000 
1887 
1898 



18» 
1886 
1897 
188S 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1888 
1883 

1893 
1 898 
1874 
1SB2 
1897 

1884 
1899 
1894 
18S0 
1883 
1000 



18SB 
1890 

1884 

1892 
1897 
1878 



J. A., RJL., Umbtdta, India. 

nu EiHL OF, Q.C.8.I.. Hemsted Fwk, Cranbrooi. 
Dc Vert Gardtiu, W. 

Orialal Club, Eanovtr Sgwiri, W. 
C.M.O., 31 Simm't Boad, 

H., H.B.C.3., Timaru, Coeiiiiglo», Torjua^. 
Hotil. 

ManUm, CtUerkam FaUry. 
!$ Boad, Richmond SUt, a.W. 

Cbo89, Ahdhbw L, : EdinburgA. 

Cbow, David Rrid, 

Cbow, JmiB N. Ra •gyUthirt. 

Stmm, 34 W. 

KOB 

0., Wility Park, Famham, Snrrt!/. 

I., U.A. (Uta Lieut. R.E.). HambU Houtt, BanMt, 

StnaoB, SoHtklra, Saichtt, Bucki. 
Ccraaii, Jamis M., JfymptledS, KW. 

Cdbhie, ^m ;i PUat, W. 

tCimns, g W. 

CUMMIKOW, CSSAB, 103 Eotott SqWTt, 8.W. 

DiLTDN, B>T. Canon Joan ^uu, H.A., C.M.Q., 7%< CUntttri, Windtor. 
D'Amcxi, Cabhelo D., Square, W.C. 

Durout, D. R., Bntit 3. If. 

Damoak, F. H., 

ICSftHS Pall Mall. &W. 

Dabbtsbibb, Edvtabs, 3u>ntleigi, Bedwtriin* Read, Upper Jtoncoed, 

BE. 
Dabbt, H. J. B., Cotuervative Club, SI. Javut* Slntl, B. W. 

Emox, 42 Gronnor Squart, W. ; and Stanmort Sail, 

Sib H. C. B , G.C.B., Otlerlq/ Udgi, Sprinff Groet, 

A., 126 Biihoprgate Strut, EC. 

SomerkiU, Tonbridge, K<iU. 
m street, S.tT.i aitd CoiuertatiM Out, 

Street, S. W. 
Datis, T. Habbisok, 1 QiMn Ficforia ArMf, £C. 
fDATson, EowABD B., 20 £iinunit>rf Gardau, S.W. 
tDATMK, Hbkrt E., 20 E»»i*mor» Gardeae, S.W, 
Datmm, Jaus W., 42 Laaedovnt Crttctnt, Ncitiag Silt, W. 
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Year of 
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1892 DAWBS,SmEDWYHS.,K.C.M.G.,8 Thnterden Street, Banover Square, W.: 

and 23 Great Winchester Street, E.C, 
1900 Dawkins, Clinton E., 43 Lowndes Sqtuire, S.W„ and Brooka*B Club, 8L 

James's Street, S.W, 

1884 Dawson, John Duff, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 
1891 fDsBKNHAHy Ernest K., 17 Meibury Bead, Kensington, W, 

1883 Dbbbnhah, Frank, F.S.S., 1 Fitejohn^s Avenue, N.W. 

1880 t^^ ColVar, Hbnry A., 24 Palace Gardens Terrace, W, 

1897 Dehd, Walter, C.E., Hope Com, Kingshridge, Devon, 

1898 d*Egvillb, Howard fl., 10 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

1881 Dklmeqe, Edward T., 17 St. Helen's Place, E,C. 

1885 fBsNT, Sir Alfred, K.C.M.G., Belgrave Mansions, 8,W.; and Bavens* 

worth, Eastbourne, 

1894 Dbfrbb, Charles Ftnnbt, 21 Victoria Street, Liverpool, 

1884 De SAToi, Henry, Hartfield, Malvern Wells ; and Reform Club, 8. W, 
1883 Db Satoe, Oscar, Elysie, Shomcliffe Road, Folkestone; and Junior 

Carlton aub. Pall Mall, S.W. 
1896 Des Vcextx, Sir Q. William, G.C.M.G., 7 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. ; and 
Travellers' Gub, Pall Mall, S.W, 

1882 D'Estbrrk, J. C. E., Elmfield, Hill, Southampton. 

1895 Devitt, Thomas Lane, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C, 

1879 Devonshire,His Grace the Dukeof, K.G., Devonshire House, PiccadtUt/, W, 

1887 De Winton, Majoe-General Sir Francis W., R.A., G.C.M.G., C.B., 
I York House, St. James's Palace, S.W. ; and United Service Club, Pall 

Mall, S W. 

1882 -fDicK, Gatin Gemmell, Queensland Government Office, I Victoria 

Street, S.W, 

1895 Dick, George Abercrombt, 22 Highfield Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. ; 

and Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W, 

1881 DicKEN, Charles S., C.M.G., Queensland Government Office, 1 Victoria 

Street, S. W. 

1896 Dickinson, James W., Queensland National Bank, 8 Princes Street, E.C, 

1883 Dickson, Ratnes W., Edenhurft, Dulwich Wood Park, S.E., and 1 1 Queen 

Victoria Street, E.C, 
1891 DiSMOBR, John Stewart, Ashleigh, Brondesbury Park, N,W, 
1889 DoBREK, Haret Hankey, 6 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 

1882 Donne, William, 18 Wood Street, E.C. 

1894 DouoLAS, Alexander, 99 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, W, 
1894 Douglas, John A., AuchendoUy, Dalbeattie, N.B. 

1897 Dowling, Joseph, liidgewood House, Uckjicld. Sussex. 

1889 Drage, Geoffrey, M.P., United University Club, Pall Mall East, 8,W. 

1884 Drapek, George, Eastern Telegraph Company, Limited, Winchester 

House, 50 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

1890 Drayson, Walter B. H., 7\idor House, High Bamet, 

1868 tDuciE, Right Hon. the Earl of, Tortworth Court, Fdlfield, Glo9, 

1889 f Dudgeon, Arthur, 27 Rutland Square, Dublin, 

1889 f Dudgeon, William, Abl^otsford, Belsize Road, Worthijig, 

1894 f Dudley, Right Hon. the Earl of, 7 Carlton Gardens, 8, W» 

1888 Duff, G. Smyttan, 58 Q^e€n's Gate, S,W, 
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Year of 
Bleotloo. 

1872 DUFFBRIN LSD Avk, TKB KlOHT HOK. THX MaBQUIS OF, K.P., G.C.B., 

G.C.M.Gm Clandeboye House, Belfast, Ireland, 

1884 Duncan, Dayid J. Rubsbll, 28 Victoria Street, S,W, 
1889 Duncan, John S., Natal Bank, 18 St. Swithin's Lane, E.C. 

1895 tl^»c^i RoBBRT, Whit^ld, Govan, N,B, 

1892 Duncan, Wm. H. Gbbyille, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 

1886 DuNDONALD, Thb Eabl of, C.6., 34 Portman Square, W, 

1894 tDuNBLL, OwBN R., Brookwood Park, Alrt^ord, Hants; and Junior 
Carlton Gub, Pall Mall, S, W, 

1885 fDxTNN, H. W., C.E., 5 Springfield Place, Lansdoum, Bath, 
1885 Dunn, Sib WiixiAMy Babt, M.P., Broad Street Avenue, KC. 

1878 t^^NBATBN, Bight Hon. thb Eabl of, KP., 27 Norfolk Street, Park, 
Lane, W. ; Kenry House, Putney Vale, S. W, ; and Carlton Club, S. W, 

1896 DuBBANT, Wm. Howabo, Ellery Court, Beulah Hill, 8,E,; and 26 

Milton Street, KC. 
1884 Duthib, Lieut.-Colonbl W. H. M., "BLA., Sow House, Loune, Perthshire ; 

and Junior United Service Club, S, W. 
1892 DuTHorr, Albbbt, 1 Fenchurch Strut, E.C. 
1880 t^^^'^^^^t Fbank M., 74 Lancaster Gate, W.; and Conservative dubf 

St, James's Street, S. W, 
18S0 DuTTON, Fbedbbick, 112 Gresham House, Old Broad Strut, EC; and 

79 Cromwell Houses, S,W. 

1887 DtbB| Chablbs, 47 Cromwell Road, West Brighton. 
1887 Dteb, Fbbdbbicx, The Pentlands, Park Hill Road, Croydon; and 17 

Aldermanbury, E.C, 
IDtbb, Johbph, care of Messrs. A. H, Wheeler ^ Co,, 188 Strand, W,C, 
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Eadt, G. J. HuGMAN, 62 Addison Road, W. 

East, Rby. D. J., Calabar Cottage, Watford, Herts, 

EcKEBSLBT, James C, M.A., As^ficld, Wigau; Carlton Manor, Yeadon, 

Leeds; and United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Edb, N. J., c/o Union Insurance Society of Canton, Ld., 9 Royal Ex^ 

change, E.C, 
Edob-Pabtington, J., care of C, H. Read, Esq., British Museum, W.C. 
fEDWARDES, T. Dyeb, 5 Hyde Park Gate, S, W, 
Edwabds, Libttt.-Gekbbal Sib J. Bbyan, K.C.M.G.| G.B.| The Gables, 

Folkestone, 
EowABDSy Neyillb P., Ill Victoria Terrace, Littlehamptan, 
f Edwabds, S. 

fELDBR, Fbbdbbicx, 21 Cleveland Gardens, Hyde Park, W, 
fELDBB, Thomas Edwabd, Wedmore Lodge, Remenham Hill, Henley' 

on-Thames, 
fELDBB, Wm. Gborob, 7 St, Helen's Place, E.C. 
Elias, Colonbl Bobbbt, Oaklands, Saxmundham ; and Army and Navy 

Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Eluott, Josbph J., Hadley Houu, Bamet. 
Elliot, Lbslib. 

Elwbll, Wm. Ebnest, c/o Messrs, W. Grice ^ Co., BooUe, Cumberland. 
Embtt, Fbbdbbick W., Reuter's Telegram Company, 24 Old Jewry, E.C. 
Enoledub, Colonbl William J., K^., Petersham Place, Byfieet, Surrey. 
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1884 
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1888 
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1883 
1900 

1884 
1889 
1896 
1889 
1898 

1868 
1883 



Royal Colonial InsUivU. 

Enoleheabt, Sib J. Gabdnbb D^ K.C.B., 28 Curzon Street, W, 

f£NGLi8H, Fbbdebick A., Wamford Court, E.C. 

Emrs, JoHK Dtms, Eny$^ Pmryn, Cornwall, 

Erbsloh, £. C, 21 Great Wineheeter Street, E.C. 

Eyisok, Edward, Blizewood Park, Caierham, Warlmffham Station, 8urr^, 

EwABT, John, Messrs. James Morrison 4" Co.^ 4 Fenchwreh Street, E, C 

Ewur, John Albxandbb, 11 BunhiU Row, E,C. 

Etlbs, GbobobLancblot, Bi.Inst.CE., 2 Delahay Street, Westminster, 8, W. 

Faibbaibn, Amdbbw D., 64 Cannon Street, E.C, 

Faibclouoh, R. a., Lennon, Limited, 76 LeadenhaU Street, E.C, 

Faibfax, Chablbs B., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 

f Faibfaz, E. Ross, 6 Princes Gate, S, W, 

f Faibfaz, J. Mackemzib, Calside, Carlisle Road, Eastbourne, 

Fabquhab, Rt. Hon. Lord, 7 Grosvenor Square, W. 

fFABBAB, SiDNBT H., 54 Old Brood Street, EC. 

Fawns, Rky. J. A., ejo Messrs. H. Meade-King ^ Son, Bristol, 

Feabnsidbs, John Wk., 4 Brick Court, Temple, E.C, ; and 6 Davisi Street, 

Berkeley Square, W, 
fFB^BON, Fbbdbrtcx, The Cottage, Taplow. 
Fell, Arthur, 46 Qu^en Victoria Street, E. C. 

Fenn, Henry, F.R.H.S., Rossmore, Josephine Avenue, Brixton Hill, S.W. 
Fkbgx7son, a. Mm Nonuoya, 14 Ellerdale Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Fbrouson, John A., Green Bank, Tunbridge Wells, 
Fbrousson, Right Hon. Sir Jambs, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., 

C.I.E., 80 Cornwall Gardens, S. W. ; Carlton Club ; and Kilkerran, N.B. 
Ferousson, Ck)L0NEL JoHN A., JunioT Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S, W, 
Febnav, Henry S., 21 Wool Exchange, E.C. 
Festino, Major Arthur H., D.S.O., Bois Hall, Addlestone, Surrey ; and 

Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly, W, 
Fife, His Grace thb Duke of, K.T., 15 Portman Square, W, 
Finlayson, David, 1 3 LeadenhaU Street, E.C. 

FiBEBRACB, Robert Tarver, Conservative Club, St. Jameses Street, 8. W, 
f Fitzgerald, William "W. A., Carrigoran, Newmarket- on- Fergus, Clare, 

Ireland, 
Flack, T. Sutton, Inanda House, 65 Allfyn Park, West Dtdwich, 8R, 

and 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Fleming, Albin, Brook House, Chislehurst ; and Messrs. J, W, Jaeger ^ 

Co., 34 Gresham Street, E.C. 
Fletcher, Henry, 14 The Paragon, Blackheath, S.E, 
Flint, Joseph, C.M.G., Glendon, Matlock ; and Sports Club, St, James's 

Square, S. W. 
Flux, William, 39 Warrivgton Credent, W. 
Ford, Lewis Peter, Shortlands House, Shortlands, Kent. 
Ford, Sydney, St. Johns, The Avenue, Kew Road, Richmond, S. IV, 
FoRLONG, Commander Charles A., R.N., The Coastguard, Southsea, 
Forrester, Frank W., 66 Mark Lane, E.C., avd Junior Carlton C^uh, 

PaU Mall, S. W. 
FoBTEScuE, The Hon. Dudley F., 9 Hettfcrd Street, May/air, W, 
FosBKBT, Majob William T. E., The Castle Park, Warwick, 
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FosTBB, Arthur L., Park Nook, Enfield, 

FowLHB, David, 6 East India Avenue, EX. 

FowLBB, WnxiAXy 43 Growenor Square, W, ; and Moor Hall, Ilariow, 

FowuB, WiLLiAV, 16 Coleman Street, EC. 

Francis, Dakibl, 191, Gresham House, E,C. 

fFRAsiR, William M., Millbum House, Inverness, N.B. 

FRKMAifTLB, GbnkralSib ArthubLton, G.GJi.G., C.B., Travellers* Club, 

Pan Mall, S.W. 
Frere, Ret. Hugh Corrib, TUahead Vioarage, DevUes, 
Frbshfikld, William D., 31 Old Jewry, EC. 
Fbewbk, Mobbtok, B.A, 26 Chesham Place, S.W. 
Fbibdlabndbb, Waldbmab, Queen Anne Lodge, South Hill Park, Brondey, 

Kent ; and Junior Constitutional Club, PieoadiUy, fV. 
FuLLBB, W. W., 24 Burlington Road, Bayswaier, W. 
FultoNi John, 26 U^^fer PMllimore Gardens, Kensington, W. 



Galbbaith, Jomr H., 32 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Galswobtht, John, South House, Campden Hill, W. 

Gamb, Jambs Atlwabd, Yeeda Grange^ Trent, New Bamet, Herts ; and 

3 Eastcheap, E,C. 
Gammidob, Hbkbt, Standard Bank of South Africa, 1 Clement's Lane, E. C, 
f Gabdinbb, William, Rockshaw, Mersthamt Surrey. 
fGARDNBB, Stewart, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Gardtnb, Jambs W. Brvcb, Middleton, Arbroath, N.B. 
Garrick, Alfred 0., cjo C. H. Bright, Esq., 4 Barkston Gardens, EarCs 

Court, S.W, 
Garrick, Sir James Francis, K.C.M.G., 17 Brechin Place, S.W. 
Gawnb, Eowabd B., Kentraugh, Colby, Isle of Man, 
Gawthrop, Arnold £., Reuters Telegram Company, 24 Old Jewry E,C. 
fGBDTB, C. TowNSBND, 17 Cravcn Hill Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
Gbobob, Datid, Bank qf New South Wales, 64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
GiBBBBD, Jambs, Portland House, 73 Basinghall Street, EC. 
Gibbs Hbnrt J., Tentereroft, Aldrington Road, Streatham Park, S.W,; 

and New Broad Street, E.C. 
Gibson, Frank Wm., 8 Finsbury Square, EC. 
tGiFFBN, Sir Kobebt, K.C.B., F.RS., 9 Bina Gardens, S.W. 
Gilbbbt, Alfred, Mutual lAfe Association of Australasia, 6 Lothbury, EC. 
Gilbbbtson, Charles, 69 Bedford Gardens, Kensington, W. 
fGiLCHRisT, William, c/o Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 dement* s 

Lane, E.C. 
fGiLCHRisT, WiLUAM OswALD, 200 QucctCs Gate, S.W. 
GiLijkNDBBs, James, 41 iS^. Germains Road, Forest Hill, S.E.; and 49 

Tooley Street, S,E. 
Gillespie, Colin M., 23 Crutched Friars, E.C. 
fGiLLispiE, Sib Bobebt, 11 Eaton Gardens, Hove, Brighinn, 
GiLLUfo, Hbnbt R., Oaklands, Arkley, Bamet. 
GiBDwooD, John, J.P., Grove House, 93 Addison Road, W. 
Glanfibld, Gbobob, Hale End, Woodford, Essex. 
Glasgow, Bt. Hon. Thb Eabl of, G.C.M.G., KeUmme, FaMk, iU» 
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tHisuM, Ralph E., Pari LoJgt, Church Strtet, Chdua, S.W. 

LoBD, C.M.Q., 05 Wmyiiek Sqmrt, B.W.; tmd 



Kehioh, 3 Avaim Villat, Avenue Sead, SamJoMt, 
W.E., care of F. W. Diamond. Eij.,F.O. Box 300, 

Cbiblss, Chruft Hoipltal, Saegaie Strea, B.C. 

CoLOKBi. SiB JuDB, K.C.M.G. 73 Qium't Gate, S. W. 

MiJOB Hboi.hald, Farrmgdim Home, B»eftr, 
Hathan, Hbrbt, 18 Paxbridge Square, W.; and 3 Cblmm StrMt, 

B.C. 
HiTKra, T. H., 20 BUliter Sqnare BuUdinge, E,C. ; and Bough Dewm, 

:g FreeVord, Bath. 

Hbaut, ^ &r«f, S.W. 

HBu.n, Gbbud " ^M20 Sutland Gat«, S.W. 

tHup, Balfb, 1 E.C. 

HiATH, Bpfietl, Surrty. 

Hbaton, ^m S-^- 

Uectob, Alcxuidbr, P^a«, S.W. 

^? P«(i«y, S.H'. 

F M<dl,a.W. 

Hbiniubt, Bobebt H'. 

Hekmakt, ^tt>=-' 32 WTSitaTOM ar«e.', £. (7. 

HxHDBBSOir JoBJI, 26 QiMm* W. 

«s«^ »•. 

V^. .Ilbert E., ConetituiiDiud Gub, Nortkuni' 
berland Anrnue, W.C. 
Hbkbiiiusb, Fbedi. G., ly Hgde Pari Square, W. 

HaNwooD,:^ E.C. 

HbPBOB!!, 

Hebbbut, G.C.B., 3 IVhiteAaii Court, 8.W., and 

Essex. 
Jaues a. MiciAr, R.M.LJ., cjo Mettrt 
i2 PaU MaU. 8.W. 
Hebvbi, Dudlbt F. a., C.M.G., Tht Elmt, Aldeburgh, SuiMk. 
Hbbtut, MiTTHKT W.. C.E., Btavor House, St. Pelcr'i Boad, Hammer- 

S., 33 Hyde Rirk Gate, S. W. 
It ^e. Telegraph Co., Limited, Winckeittr 

Street, E.C. 
^ffi Fbidbbick, cjo Meurt. Grindla^ f Co,, 64 
Parliament Street, S.W. 
BlCKINBoTBAU, WiLLiAW, tyoodlanJi, Botvetidtn, Kent. 
Bill, Charlbs Fttzbknbt, FJ/rapak, Park Boad, Porlanvod, SouthamptiM, 
fHlLL, Jahei a., M.L.A. Kimbertey, Cape Colony. 
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tHtu, SiDintT, Ltmgford Bmut, Langfcrd, nmr Srittol. 
tEiLL, XrtBton Cettage, Svanage, Darut. 

M.D., 30 mmpoh Strttt, W. 
1^ A., C.E., Jl/nmimfrins, 3S Woodstock Road, EtiBaad 

Grain, EHiiol. 
tHiLTOH, C. ShirbdtK, 41 Bolatut Gardau, B.W. 
HiND.T. Building, Timplr, E.C. 

fHlNDSOH, 

HtKDsoN, ^ Radolpt, Drtiden. 

Hutai-ET, Qbobos B,, Higi Park, DroUvieh. 

HncHim, E. Lttton. 

HoABB, H.P., CarUon CM, FaU Mall, S.W. ; and 

HtHMiEin, Bnrbioor Caillt, Beal, Xerliani&erland. 

Hodgson, Sib Strat/ord-im-Jtoii ; and 

mil ^ 

tHoDOBOH, LieerjMol. 

tHoDOMV, 

Ro<id, Kmmnglm, If. 
Quttiit Gait, 8. W. 

mmt, W.C. 
Heust, Senertoakt. 
i^W'A ^"' '^■ 

liW^>!k SalMury. 

A., DaaUtfiird, Linden Rond, Bt^ford, 

N., F.R.Q^., F.&8., gXtnUigl, aaytu Road, 

Hon. TBI Eablof, K.T., G.C.M.Q., Goveriuir-GtntTtd 

HonKMD, Ji>BH Edoib, 17 ih Vera Gardmi, W, 

HoPKiNti, Editabd, 7B Mark Latu, B.C. 

Bopiii's, JoBR, lAttU Bmmdi*, SoulMborotyh, Ktnt ; aid J9 Mark 

Latu,E.C, 
HopKlHB, T. Houifl, LeeonfitU, Mount Fork Road, Ealing, W., ami 

D*v, 76 Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and U Camjutm 

HoBA, itii Street, 8.W. ; owf 147 Cannon Street, E.C. 

HoBM, %;^f!£ Carlton Clnh, Pall Mail. 8. W. 

^G.CB., 17 Montagn Square. W. 
fHoDBTOirK, JPm/rmuirn, U.S. 

HOTBNDEN, FftBDBBicv, GUnlta, Ihurlow Park Eoad, Wut bidvich, 

S.E. 
HcBeccK, AuaoniTS, Etmettad Lodge, CkiMmnt, and 24 Lme Slrett, 

E.C. 
HnOBM, Obobui, F.C.3., Coombt Leigh, Kingtton Hill ,- and Bridgetom, 

Barbadot. 
tHuoHECi, John, F.C.S., 79 Mark Lane E.C. 
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Boyal Oolonial Ingtitute. 

fHvoHBs, CoMHAifDBB B. Jdxss, "RJS,, Cromortie, Newton Jbboi, 
Ht70hk8-Huohe8, WiLLUM, J.P., 5 Highbury Qiutdrant, N, 
fHuix, W. WiKSTAMLET, 8t, AmCb Heoth, Virginia Water, Surrey. 
HuNTBR, Albxakdsb, ToTTe Houu, Harpenden, Herts. 
HuBST, Hbnbt £. 

HuTToy, Colonel Edwabd T. H., C.B., A.D.C., United Service Cluh. 
Pall Mall, 5.W. 

tiBTBBS, Qbobob M.y Inchera^ Glanmire, Co, Cork, Ireland, 

Im Thubn Eyebabd F., C.B., aM.G.. SatfUe Club, Piccadilly, W. 

iNOLiSy Chablbs H., N.Z. Farmeri* Co-operative Aun,, 110 Fenekurek 

Street, E.C. 
flifOLiSy CoBNSLiTJs, M.D.y 124 Victoria Street, S.W,; and Atkenmum 

Club,S.W. 
Ikobax, Sib Willum J,, Babt., 198 Strand, W.C. 
Ibtinb, Thomas W., 17 Aldermanbury, KC, 

Ibwbll, Hbbicak, 74 Jermyn Street, S.W,; and 24 Coleman Street , E,C. 
IsAACSi Jacob, 40 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
IzABD, Waltxb a.y C.£.y 10 The Paragon, Blackheatk, S.E. 

JjLCX., A. Hill, National Insurance Co. of New Zealand, 9 Graceckurch 

Street, KC. 
Jack, Oeobob C, Eastern Extension Telegraph Co., 50 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
f Jacksok, Jambs, J.F., Gwemaffel, Eastbonme. 
f Jackson, Sib Thomas, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 

31 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Jacobs, Habby "W., 3 Beaumont Crescent, West Kensington, W* 
Jacomb, Fbedx. Chas., 61 Moorgate Street, E.C, 
Jacomb, Reginald B., 61 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Jambs, R. Boucheb, Hallsannery, Bideford. 
fJAMiBSON, William, care of Broken Hill Proprietary Company, 31 Queen 

Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
Jabtis, a. Weston, 66 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W, 
Jeans, Richard W., Pembryn, Border Crescent, Sydenham, S.E, 
Jefferson, Habrt Wyndham, 75 Old Broad Street, E.C, 
t JxFFRAY, R. J., 4 Kensington Court Mansions, W. 
Jenxinson, William W., 6 Moorgate Street, E.C, 
Jennings, Gbobob H., West Dene, 1 Farm Avenue, Streatham, 8, W, ; and 

Lambeth Palace Road, S.E. 
Jennings, Gilbert D., 28 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
fJEBSKY, Right Hon. the £abl of, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Osterley Park, 

Isleworth ; and Middleton Park, Bicester. 
Johnson, General Sir Allen B., K.C.B., 60 Lexham Gardens, W, 
^Johnson, Godfrey B., Colonial College , 8 Vtctoria Street, S.W, 
Johnson, L. 0., 1 Snow Hill, E.C. 
Johnston, Alexander, Acton House, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N,W, 

and 1 Whittington Avenue, E.C, 
t Jolly, Stetvart, Perth, N.B. 
Jones, Alfred L., Messrs. Elder, Dempster, ^ Co., 6 Water Street, 

Liverpool, 
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fJomss, Hbkrt, 49 Maretfield Gardens^ Hampstead, N.W, 

Jokes, Captain Hbkkt M., V.C, United Service Club, Pall Mall, 8,W. 

Joma, J. F., British South Africa Co., 16 St, Swiihin*8 Lane, E,C, 

JoNBS, J. D.y Belvedere, Mapeshury Road, Brondethury, N, W, 

JovBS, Owes ¥., 23 College HiU, E.C, 

JoNBS, R. HxsKBTH, J.P., Dunrohin, Eastbourne, 

JoNBSy William T., cfo Bank of Auetralasiaf 4 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

Joma, W. WooDOATB, HiU Side, White Hill, Blctchingley, Surrey. 

JosKPH, Julian, 10 Drapers* Gardens, E.C, 

Joshua, Abraic, 12 CoUingham Gardens, S.W. 

Joslin, Hknbt, Gaynes Park, Upminster, Essex. 

JouHDAnr, Sib Hbnbt J., K.C.M.G., The Elms, Watford ; and 41 Easieheap, 

EC. 
Jxtltan, Sir PsirRoss G., E.C.B1G., C.B., Stadacona, Torquaif/, 
Jusncs, Major-Qeiteral W. Cliyb, C.M.G., Hinstock, Farnborough, 

Hants, 

Karuth, Frank, 29 Nevem Mansions, EarVs Court, S,W. 

fKAXTFKAN, Charles, 12 Berkeley Strut, W. 

Kbarne, Samuel R., Kingswood, Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead, N. W. 

Krarton, George H., Walton Lodge, Banstead; and 70-71 Bishopsgate 

Street, E,C. 
Keep, Charles J., 1 Guildhall Chambers, BasinghaU Street, E.C. 
Keith-Douglas, Stewart M., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 
Kemp, Datid R., Messrs. Dalgety ^ Co., 62 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Kemp- Welch, James, Par ketone, Weybridge; and 61 Bemers Street^ 

Oxford Street, W. 
Kendall, FRANXLiir R., 1 The Paragon, Blackheath, S.E.; and St, 

Steplien's aub, S.W, 
Kennedy, John Mxtrrat, Knockralling, Kirkcudbrightshire, N.B.; and 

New University Club, S.W. 
fKENNEDT, Pitt, 89 Palace Gardens Terrace, W, ; and New Oxford and 

Cambridge aub, 68 Pall MaU, S.W. 
Kennion, Rt. Ret. George Wtndham, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bath and 

Wells, The Palace, Wells, Somerset. 
Kent, Robert J., 1 Vere Street, Cavendish Square, W, 
fKENTON, James, M.P., WtUshaw Hall, Bury. 
Ker Robert A., 16 St. Helen's Place, E.C. 

Kerr, J. E., care of Messrs. S, Dobree ^ Sons, 6 Tokenhouse Yard, E. 0. 
Keswick, Jambs J., Halleaths, Lochmaben, N.B. 
f Keswick. William, M.P., Eastwick Park, Leatherhead. 
KiMBER, Henry, M.P.» 79 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Kino, Charles Wallis, Newnham House, Marshgate, Richmond, S.W. 
KiNNAiRD, Right Hon. Lord, 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 
Kintore, Rt. Hon. the Earl of, G.C.M.G., 7 Cadogan Square, S.W. 
KiTCBiNG, Henrt, J.P., The Grange, Great Ayton, Yorks. 
Krrro, Thomas Colungwood, Cedar Lodge, Spring Grove, Isleworth, 
Klein, Walter G., 24 Bflsize Park, N, W. 
Knight, A. Halley, Bramley Hill House, Croydon. 
Knigbt, John Watson, 33 Hyde Park Square, W. * 



366 Royal Colonial InsiittUe* 



Year of 
ElootioD. 

1889 
1891 
1885 



Knott, Captun Michael E. 

Kbohit, Hxbuan a., B.A., Maldon Courts Maldon, Essex, 

KuionniBB, "Rudolph, 20 Bury Street, 8t, James's, 8.W, 



1891 fliAiNQ, Jambs Robxbt, 7 Australian Avmue, E,C, 
1897 Laino, Major D. Ttiui, cjo F, J. Searle, Esq,, 4 Sun Court, Comkltt, E,C. 
1876 Laxdalb, Bobbbt, 3 Sussex Square, Hyde Park, W. ; and Oriented CM, 

Hanover Square, W. 

1876 f Lakdalb, Waltbr, Oriental Club, Hanover Square^ FF. 

1887 Lanb, Majob-Gbnbbal Ronald B , C.B,, Alexandria, Egypt. 

1896 Lano, Jambs J., care of African Estates Company, Winchester Houeet E,C* 
1881 Lanoton, Jambs, HiUfidd, Beigate, 

1888 fLANSDOWNB, Right Hon. tbb Marquis of, K.Q., G.C.S.I., G.C.lff.G^ 

G.C.I.E., Lansdowne Houu, 64 Berkeley Square, W. ; and Bowooi, 

near Calne, Wiltshire, 

1884 fliANSBLL, Gborob, Betidiqo, Victoria, Australia, 

1881 Lanton, John C, Birdhurst, Croydon, 

1876 fLARDNBR, W. G., 11 Fourth Avenue, Hove, Brighton; andJmmicr CM- 

ton aub, PaU Mall, S,W, 

1878 Lark, F. B., Junior Atheweum Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1900 Laksbn, August, 116 /fo/6oni, £.(7. 

1878 Lascelles, John, 13 Ashchurch Terrace, Shepherd's Bush, W, 
1881 Laughland, Jambs, 60 Lime Street , E,C, 

1897 Lawrrnce, T. H., 2 Coleman Strut, KC, 

1876 Lawrence, W. F., M.P., 27 Eaton Square, S.W.; Omeefidd Houu, 

Salisbury ; and New University Club, St. James's Street, S, W, 

1886 Lawrib, Alexander, 14 iS^. Mary Axe, E.C, 

1886 tLAifRiB, Alex. Cecil, 14 St. Mary Axe, E,C, 

1892 Lawson, Robertson, 34 Old Broad Street, E.C, 

1894 Leake, Wm. Martin, Ceylon Association, 61 Gracechurch Street, E,C, 

1896 Lee, Arthur M., 8 Victoria Road, Kensington, W, 

1899 Lbbchman, Christopher A., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 

1886 Lbb, Henry William, San Remo, Torquay. 

1896 Leeson, William F., 6 Polworth Road, Streatham, 8,W. 

1889 Lb Gro9, Geryaise, Seafidd, Jersey. 

1892 Le Maistre, John L. B., Messrs, G. Balleine Jf" Co,, Jersey. 

1879 Lethbridge, William, M.A., Courilands, Lympstone, Devon, 

1889 Leuchars, John W., Broad Street Avenue, E.C, 

1873 Levet, G. Colllns, C.M.G., National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S,W. 

1874 Lbvin, Nathaniel W., 11 Gledhow Gardens, S,W, 

1897 Levy, Alfred G., M.D., 16 York Place, Portman Square, W, 
1899 Levy, B. W., Messrs. D. Cohen ^ Co., 17 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C, 

1886 Lewis, Isaac, Hyme House, 3 Fitzjohn's Avenue, Hampstead, N, W, / and 

8 Finch Lane, E.C, 

1887 Lewis, Joseph, 8 Finch Lane, E.C, 

1890 Iswia, Oyrss, 9 Mincing Lane, E.C, 
1897 Lister, R. A., J.P., The Towers, Lurdey. 

1884 Little, J. Stanley, 18 Drak^fidd Road, Upper Tooting, S.W, 

1886 Little, Matthew, 6 Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead N,W. 



Besident FMowb. 
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Tear of 
Blection. 

1886 ' 

I 

1874 
1888 ' 

1900 ; 

1890 I 

1899 ; 

1881 
1897 
1887 

1878 
1886 

1889 
1886 
1898 
1884 
1884 

1875 
1899 
1890 
1890 
1880 

1877 

1898 
1889 
1886 
1879 

1886 
1886 
1885 

1886 



fLiTTLKJOHiTy HoBBRT, African Banking CorporatioHf Cape TVtMi, Cape 

Colony, 
LiTTLBTON, Thb Hon. Henbt S., 10 Lcunox Gardens^ S.W.; and 

Teddeiiey, Penkridgey Staffordshire, 
LiYSSiTy GsoBOB, C.E.y Shagbrookf Reigate, 
ILlotd Arthttb, 12 Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E,C, 
Llotd, F. Graham, 78 Queen Victoria Street^ E.C. 
fLLOTD Frank, Coombe House, Croydon, and 4 Salisbury Courts Fleet 

Street, E.C, 
Llotd, Richard Duppa, 2 Addison Crescent, Addison Road, W, 
LocKwooD, David, City Club, York, 
fLovwBMTHAL, Lbopold, lAonsdoIe, 2 Gloucester Road, Gloucester Gate, 

N,W, 
fLoKO, Clauds H., M.A.y 50 Marine Parade, Brighton ; and New Oa^ord 

and Cambridge Club, PaU Mali, 8.W, 
fLoNOSTAFF, Gborqb B., M.A., M.D., Highlands, Putney Heathy S,W, ; 

and Twitehen, Morthoe, near H/racombe, 
LoRiMOy Arthur H., 11a Princes Street, Westminster, S.W, 
f LoTHiANy Mauricb JoHiT, Redwood, Spylaw Road, Edinburgh, 
Louis, Julian A. II., F.R.G.S., 32 Essex Street, Strand, W,C, 
LoTB, WiLUAM McNauohtox, 8 Bunhill Row, E C, 
Low, Sir Hugh, G.C.M.G., 23 Be Vere Gardens, W, ; and Thatched 

House Club, St, James's Street, S.W, 
fLow, W. Andbrson, Courtjield House, Boyne Hill, Maidenhead, 
LowB, Samuel, 04 Gray's Inn Road, W.C, 
LoinNSKYy Marcus Wm. 
LoWLBS, John, M.P., 12 Russell Square, W.C. 
LowRTy Libut.-Gbnbbal K. W.y C.B., 25 Warrington Crescent, Mdida 

HiU, W. ; and United Service Club, PaU MaU, S, W. 
Lubbock, Sir Nbyilb, K.C.M.G., 20 Eastcheap, EC; and 66 EarFs 

Court Square, S, W, 
Lucas, Clabbncb, Mu8.B., 229 Westminster Bridge Road, 8.E, 
LuNNiss, Fbbdbbicx, 145 Totten^tam Court Road, W. 
Ltau, Rooeb Camfbbll, United University Club, Pall Mall East, 8,W, 
fLTELL, Captain Francis H., 2 Elvaston Plaoe, S.W,; and Naval and 

MilUary Club, PiceadWy, W, 
Ltbll, John L., 30 Christchurch Road, Streatham HiU, S,W, 
Ltlb, Wm. Bbat, Velley, Hartland, North Devon, 
fLTON, Gborob 0., Lyneden, Brummond Street, Ballarat, Victoria^ 

Australia, 
fLTTTBLTON, Thb Hon. G. W. Spbncbr, C.B., 49 HUl Street, Berkeley 

Square, W. 



1885 Macalistbb, Jambs, Ethelstane, 82 Mare^ld Gardens, Hampetead, 

i N.W, 

188.1 fMACAN, J. J., M.A., M.D., M.RC.S., Crossgates, Cheam, Surrey; and 

Rockhampton, Queensland, 

1887 MacBridb, Robbrt K., C.M.G., M.lD8t.C.£., Junior Carlton Gub, PaU 

j MaU, S.W, 

1900 I fMACDONALD, Hbctob, 153 LeadenhaU Street, EC. 



Soyal Golontal histitute. 

tMicsoNALD, JoMFB, J.P.. SttthtTlottd Hooit, Eghum, SvTTtff. 
Macfadtih, Jaueb J., MiUbrook, Btdaardina Road, Upper Korvoed, 

8.E. 
f Sfi.c»BLAN, AutXAHiiBB, Torith, HilmtdaU, N.B. 

^i^^ffSji^^ W. Dunn ^ Co., Broad St. Apentu, E.C. 

Ball, Chaler. 
Gramt, E.C. 

wis fio i^ 

HampUtad, N. W. 
Villa. Btr^ord. 

L., K.CJ.E., 7 Seamort Place, Park Lane, W. 

S., C.B., fi2 Qwen'i Gate Gardau, S.W. 
Wat Kmiiitgtim, W. 
16 Hyde Pari Square. W. 

MUXBIN, BOBSBT V. 

MiCLK*H, 3. P., StacomcToft, Chiddingfold, Godalming, 



m Square, W.C. 

J., S 

A., WaUalt. 

MicRonr, Albxamdee, Eiher, 

McAbthuk, Alexandeh. 79 Holland Pari, W. 
McAbthcb, Johm p., ] 8 Silk Street. Cripplegaie, E. C. 
McAhthtjb, Wm. a Ai-emie, Hove, Brighton; 

and 18^ 19 5174 E.C. 

McCiOL., GiLBiET Joa Chitlehunt; and 21 Walbroot, 

E.C. 

J. M., WooSJield, Streatham, S.W. 
■S'm& 7 

McCo^■NEL^ ^^. 

McCtXLOCB, COLIM J., 4 E.C. 

McDonald, James E., 4 EC. 

McDonald, John, 30 siH"^ 

McDoNELL, Road, GfiUdford. 

Sfifmi sir,,, A,^.^, E.C. 

35 Loieer Sez/mnur Strttt, W, 

MclLWBAirH, AsDnEW. 3 4- i Lime Street Square, E.C. 

:nTTBE, J. airftt, E.C. 

iEHiiE, U2 Guilford Street, W.C. 

:kone, HbsrT, C.E.. 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 
McLeas, Norkan. Wot Hall, Sherborne, Dorset. 
Mf:LKiii, T. M., 61 Belf ire Pari, N.W. 

UcHahoh, Ge^ibbal C. J., R,A., Knockhfty, Chnmel, Ireland ; aitd 
Junior Army aitd Havy Club, Si. Jamet'a Street, W, 



Uaidenl FelioWt. Sgj 

MiociBi, TnoHia Miu-ma, M.A., LL.D., 13 Earft Caurl 8q»«Tt, 8.W. 
ISB3 I UiiirwABiHa, Ituii>oi.ra. 
1878 I ^i^imiM,A. 3. ,21 Lombard StTtet,E.C. 
1895 I MlLcoKSOH. |!^^fl5^Sia Couill ^ Co., S9 armuf, W.e. 

8SJ I MANBBB.3.Ta»0DOK«, Wolvtrhamftait. 

883 ; UlNLIT, WlIXUM, 106 ^ 

896 i MiNiciHa. oSiet, Htna UiU, 8.E. 

893 I MuTTBLL, ifo«u, &. Andrae't Eoad, Btd/ord, 






Hotel, Great Sookham, Surrtg. 



S.W. 
RiOHT Rtv. Bhuop, D.D., J)!friam lojgt, a^OH Park, 

Lduoosb, 9 St. Heten'i Plate, K C. 
B., 3 Throgmorlon Avanu, E.C, 
St. Dumtan't Hoiue, Fetter Lane, E. 0. 
Ws-tf** Sib BicaiBD E. R, K.C.B., K C.M.Q.. AUebarsk, 



KuniH, 


ne 


Grange, Wroxhant, yor/M. 


Howie, 






atTMtiam, S.W. : and a»fffM 


Hastbbton 




fflB 


WiKkuttr Htme, E.C. 


tMiTHBKlM, Hon 




MX.C., Pert*. Wtiterti Aiulralia. 



tUrrcAm, Foakk E., Gloucnter Hoiue, Stoiubridgt Park, S.W. 

fifaVBcmir, Wiujam K., J.P. i 9 Holland Pari, W. 

fHicuKUS. Max, Tandridge Court, Oieted, Snrrtj/. 

MiCHiB, Albzander, c/d MeuTi. J. nhiltall ^ Co., 9 Fiaciurei Attimt 

EC. 
MiDDLETOw, R. v., 10 Throgmort<mAtmtu,E.C. 
MiiJXR, CauiA A. Ddit, 46 £e^w ffoo-i, & W. 
tMtLU, TaoNU, LongdotBit Hoiue, Sandhurtt, Btrkt. 



1898 
1893 
1896 
1878 
1885 
1B83 

ises 

1884 
1884 

issa 

I88» 
189* 
18U 

1884 
18S1 
1898 
1883 



1891 

1894 
1900 
1868 



1869 
1885 
1884 
IS91 
189T 
1896 



Boyal Colonial InsHbUe. 

MwTO, H.E. Rt. Hon. thk Eisi. of, 0.C.M.(}., Goternmatt Boatt, 

Ottania, Canada. 
MiSBni, Hbbbjbt, IB Phtlpot Lane, E.C. 

fHrrcHELi, James, Lanheme, Shiilingford Hill, Wallingfori, Berka. 
JMiTCHBLL, John Stctehion, 43 London Wall, B.C. 
O., 4 ThrogmoTlon Aventie, E.C. 

Bbt. Tiscomrr, 13b Laatdoum Cretcmt, Both, 
Baytmaler, W. 
Grove, 10 KeMmidt Gardens, Glatgow. 
AToimnoB^ Hmb^ui B., 11 Quten Victoria Stmt, E.C. 
MonTMFioBB, JosBFH Or., 14 Wettbouitu PotI: Road, W, 
MotmnoBB, Loins P. 

fHooH, Edvabd E. p., M.P.. 32 Egerton Gardens, 8. W. 
MooBB, Abtbur Strand, W.C. 

MooBi, JoHH, 23 !E^ 

MooBB, YoBi T. .,1 LeaaAam BUt, S.K 

Prnarlh. 
fUooBBOCSB, EDWiBD, tare o/ Bank of A'mo Zealand, 1 Qaten Vielorim 
Strat. E.C. 

Alfbed, 59 Qtietn't Gardem, Hyde Park, W. ; and 
Timpli. K.C. 

M.Inat.C.E., F.G.3., Moon Place, Eeher. 
D.3.O., 14 Groswnor Place. S.W. 
ZT HarTingtonGaTdtne,SouthKeMington,8.W. 
MoBou', 7.1 13 

HoBOAN, SBpmnrs Vattobah, Gardetu, South Keneingtou, 

S.W.: andi2 
MoBQAN, Alsibhan Walteb Vavohah, Chritt'i Soipital, Kevgale 

Peitch*iid, M.P., 1 Qufcn Victoria Street, E.C. 
Holdgate Horn!. York. 
If 10 Eton Road, South Nampttead, K.W. ; and 

Club. St. James a Street, SJV. 
tMoBRTSow, Jorni S., Thatched Home Cl"b, St. Jameit Street, S.W. 
MoRBTSON, Waltkb, M.P., Malhttm Tarn, Settle; and 77 Cromwell 
Road. S.W. 

MoHOiN, F.S.S., 45 Quien Street, Keath. 
i ■■"^^ Douglas. Co. Cork. 

Hill, W. 
W. 
SlSflSM Chiiwick Place, Eaitboume, 

MOcs, S!??! W, 

MOHM, WlHCHBSTKB, 

Hdbb, Sib Andrew, 

■t4T> Eliuank), Juniper Bank, 

S.W. 
J Eton Avenue, Hamptlead, N.W. 

M .B., Carlton Club, Fall Mall, S. W. 

iiTMaa, Atienue, Maida Vale, W. 

MxKBa, Isaac, Thorganby, WatfM Boad.El^buton, Binnvng&atit, 



Besident Fellows. 871 

Te&rot 
Election. 

1876 +NAIBK, John, Garth ffoute, Torri Park Boadf Rfracomhe, 

1898 NipiBB OF Maodala, Rt. Hon. Lord, 9 Lowndes Square, 8,W.; and 

Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 8,W, 
1881 Nathan, Aijpbxd N., 28 Finshury Street, E,C, 

1887 Nathan, Joseph E., 23 Pembridge Gardens, W, 

1885 Nathan, Louis A., Daehwood House, 9 New Broad Street, E.C. 
1896 Nathan, Major Matthew, R.E., C.M.G., 11 Pembridge Square, W. 
1874 tNAz, Hon. Bp Vibgilb, K.C.M.G., MX.O. {Port Louis, Mauritius), care 

of Messrs, Chalmers, Guthrie f Co., 9 Idol Lane, E.C, 

1886 tNsAME, Abthttb, Woodlands, Selling, Faversham, 
1881 Nkayb, Edwabd S., 7 Great St, Helen's, E,C, 

1894 Nbh^ William, 35 Walbrook, E,C, 

1888 tNsisH, WiLUAir, The Laws, Dundee; and Hogarth Club, Lover Strut, W, 

1881 Nelson, Sib Edwabd Montague, K.C.M.G., Hanger Hill House, EaUng, 

W. 
1893 Nelson, Habold, 26 St, Mar^s Mansions, St, Manfs Terrace, Padding^ 
ton, W, 

1882 Ness, Gavin Fabkeb, 19 Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 

1889 Nestle, William D., Royal London Yacht Club, 2 SaviU Row, W. 
1S88 Neumann, Siomund, 146 Piccadilly, W, 

1896 tNEWMABCR, John, 60 Watling Street, E,C, 
1898 Newton, Wm. Mbltille, 27 Clemenfs Lane, E,C, 

1 886 NiCHOL, Robert, 1 1 Bunhill Row, E, C, 

1891 NicHOLLS, Alfbkd M., 8 Cour^field Gardens, S,W, 

1 896 Nichols, Abthub, Bank of Egypt, 2^ Old Broad Street, E, C, 

1892 fNiCHOLLS, Waltxb C, White Rock, Ashley, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
1868 Nicholson, Bib Chables, Babt., The Grange, Thtteridge, Herts, N, 

1887 Nicholson, Daniel, 51 St, PauVs Churchyard, E,C, 

1884 NiTEN, Gboboe, Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited, 1 Bishopsgate 

Street, E,C, 
1889 fNinsoN, Robert, 8 Finch Lane, EC. 

1883 NoBMAN, Genbbal Sir Henbt W., G.O.B., G.C.M.G.., C.I.E., 85 

Onslow Gardens, S,W, 
1880 fNoBTH, Chables, Sun-Woodhouse, near Hudder^field, 
1878 Nobth, Fbedbbic William, F.G.S., 60 Cheapside, E.C, 
1891 fNoBTHESK, Right Hon. the Eabl of, 6 Hans Crescent, S.W, 

1895 NowLAN, John, A.M.In8t.C.E., Abercom, Bolingbroke Grove, Wandsworth 

Common, S.W, 



1897 Ommannbt, Charles H., 3 Great Winchester Street, E.C, 

1 888 Ommannet, Sib Montagu F., K.C.M.G., Colonial Office, Downing Street, 
S.W, 

1889 Onslow, Rt. Hon. the Eabl of, G.C.M.G., 7 Richmjond Terrace, White' 
hall, S. W, ; and Clandon Park, Guilford, 

1883 fOsBOBNE, Captain Fbanx, The Cedars, Leamington, 

1897 OsTROROo, Count Stanislaus J., F.R.G.S., 5 Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 

S.W, 
1889 Otterson, Alfred S., 22 Bryanston Street, W» 
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Year of 
lOeotion. 

1872 



1890 



Boyal Oolonud InsHtuie. 

OrwATy Right Hon. Sib Abthub Jomr, Babt., 34 EcUon S^tiafe, 8.W, i 

and Athenaum Club, Pall Mall, 8, W. 
OiHM, P. BxBBTy 36 MowU Park Road, Ealing^ W, 



1897 
1879 

1897 
1880 
1889 

1879 

1880 
1886 

1889 
1893 

1885 

1897 
1888 
1886 
1898 

1892 

1887 

1898 
1881 
1896 
1880 
1881 

1877 
1885 
1877 
1887 
1896 

1894 
1878 

1896 
1804 

1884 
1809 



Pacb, Datid S., Ivy Cottage, Newton Stewart, N3, 

tPADDON, JoHK, Suffolk House, 5 Laurence Pountney HiU, E,C, 

Palmbb, Caft. Richard E., OaJdande Park, Newgate, Surrey* 

Pabburt, Chablis, 3 De Vere Gardens, Kensingmk, W, 

fPABFiTT, OAPTADf Jamb8 L., 2 Humber Road, Westeombe Park, Elttik' 

heath, S,E, 
Parvtit, Caftain William, 25 AthoU Mansions, South Lambeth Boad, 

S.W. 
Pabx, W. C. Cunnikohah, 25 Lime Street, E,C. 
Pabkbb, Abchibald, Camden Wood, Chislehurst; and 2 East India 

Avenue, EC, 
f Pabkeb, Hbnbt, 56 Shakespeare Road, Heme Hill, S.E. 
fPABBiNyGBOBOBR., CJf.G., M.A., LL.D., Upper Canada College, Toronto, 

Canada, 
Pabxinoton, Ma7ub J. RoPKB, J.P., D.L.y 24 Crutched Friars, E,C, ; 6 

Devonshire Place, W. ; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, 8,W, 
Parb, Rbv. Edward G. C, 1 Bolton Gardens, South Kensington ^ 8,W, 
Pastbub, Henbt, Wynches, Much Hadham, Herts. 
jPatersow, J. Glaistkr, 7 # 8 Australian Avenue, E.C, 
Patebson, Jamss, New Zealand Loan (J- Agency Co., 73 Basinghall 

Street, E.C. 
Paton, Lieut.-CJolonbl John, 4 Stanhope Place, Hyde Park, W,; and 

Reform Club, PaU MaU, S. W, 
tPATTEHflON, Mtles, 7 Egcrtou Gardens, S,W,; and Oriental Club, Han- 
over Square, W, 
Paul Alexandbb, 41 Chester Terrace, Regents Park, N,W, 
Paul, Henbt Moncbsiff, 12 Lansdowne Crescent, Netting HiU, IF, 
Paynb, Edwabd J., 2 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C, 
Payne, John, 34 Coleman Street, E.C, ; and Park Grange, Sevenoaks, 
fPBACB, Sib Waltbb, K.C.M.G. {Agent- General for Natal), 26 Victoria 

Street, S.W, 
Peacock, Geobob, 27 Milton Street, Fore Street, E.C, 
fPEABE, Gbobob Hbbbebt, B.A., LL.B., West Retford House, Retford, 
f Pearce, Edward, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Pears, Walter. 
f Pearson, Sir Webtman D., Bart., M.P., Paddockhurst, Worth, Sussex ; 

and 30 Victoria Street, S.W, 
Peasb, Alfred John, J.P., 28 Corn Exchange Buildings, Manchester, 
fPEBX, Sir Cuthbbrt Edqar, Bart., 22 Belgrave Square, S,W^ emd 

Rousdon, Lyme Regis. 
fPEMBERTON, Major Ernbst, R.E., Mousehold House, Norwich, 
Pender, John Drnison, Eastern Telegraph Co., Winchester House, 90 Old 

Broad Street, E.C. 
Pemnet, Edward C, 8 West HiU, Sydenham, S,E, 
Pebcetal, SPB^-CER A., 36 EccUeton Square, S, W, 



Resident Fellows. 873 

7flarof 
Election. 

1892 Pbbcbval, Sib Wbotby B., K.C.M.G., 11 Cornhill, RC. 

1890 Pkrxins, Henbt A., StoneUighf Ewell, Surrey, 

1896 Pbbxs, Robebt Wic., M.P., A.MJnst.CJ!., 11 Kensington Palace 

Gardens^ W. 

1880 Pebbiko, Chables, Oaford and Cambridge Club, Pall MaU, 8.W, 
1S79 fPETHEBiCKy Edwabd A., 85 Hopton Road^ Streaiham, 8.W, 

1806 Phillixobe, M^jor W. G., Montrose House, Hough Green, Chester; and 

Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, S. W, 
1884 fPHiLUPs, LiomcL, 33 Grosvenor Square, W, 

1897 PiCKEir, Andbew, Woodnde, Greenock, KB, 

1897 Pitts, Thomas, St. Stephen* s House, Victoria Emb<mkment, S.W, 

1888 fPLANT, Edmund H. T., Charters Towers, Queensland, 

1882 Pletdell, T. O., 63 St. James*s Street, S.W, ; and East Sussex dub, St, 

Leonards-on-Sea, 
1897 fPoNsoNBT, Ret. S. Gobdon, The Bectory, Bevonpori ; and 67 St, 

Jameis Street, S.W. 
1900 PoNTiFEX, Abthub B., Artillery lifansions, 76 Victoria Street, S.W, 
1884 Poole, John B., 8 Claremont Gardens, Surbiton, Surrey, 
1869 tPooBE, Majob K., Old Lodge, Salisbury, 

1892 PoBTEBy Robebt, Amhall, Brechin, N.B. 

1886 PosNO, Chablbs Jaques, 2%e Woodlands, Grove Pari, Lee, 8,E,; oMd 

19 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
1886 tPoTTEBy John Wilson, 2 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 
1876 Pbabd, Abthub Campbell, 76 Elm Park Gardens, 8,W. 
1873 Pbanob, Reginald H., 2 Hercules Passage, EC; and The Ferns, Frognal, 

Hampstead, N. W, 

1882 Pbankbbd, Pbbct J., 63 Longridge Road, 8,W, 

1881 Pbanubd, Pxteb D., The Knoll, Sneyd Park, Clifton, Bristol, 
1868 Pbatt, J. J., 79 Queen Street, Cheapeide, EC. 

1886 Pbebce, Sib Wm. Henbt, E.G.B., F.R.S., M.InstCj:., Gothic Lodge, 
Wimbledon, 

1883 Pbbyite, Joseph Weedon, Oak Lodge, Pond Road, Blaekheaih, S.E, 
1 886 Pbilletitz, J. M., Margaret Lodge, 94 Finchley Road, N, W. 

1873 Pbince, John S., 28 De Vere Gardens, W. 
1900 Pbince, Julius C., 22 Upper Wimpole Street, W. 

1891 Pbitchabd, Libut.-Genebal Gobdon D., R.E., C.B., United Service 

Club, Pall MaU, S. W, 

1882 Pbobtn, Lbslrt Chables. 79 Onslow Square, S.W, 

1899 Pbobtn, Lieut-Colonel Cuffobd, J.P., 66 Grosvenor Street, W, 

1 897 Pbtnk, Fbed, Messrs. Stuttaford j- Co., New Union Street, Moor Lane, E. C. 

1894 Pulbston, Sib John Henbt, 2 Whitehall Court, 8,W, 

1882 PuBVis, GiLBEBT, 6 Bow Churchyard, E,C, 

1893 QuEBNSBEBBT, MosT HoN. THE Mabquis OF, Smcdmore, Corfe Castle, Dorset ; 

and Army and Navy Club, Pall MaU, S. W, 
1899 QuiLTEB, Sib W. Cuthbebt, Babt., M.P., 74 South Audley Street, W. ; 
and Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, 

1884 Radcufpb, p. Copleston, Derriford, Crown Hill R.S.O, Devon; end 

Union Qub, S.W. 
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1882 
1888 
1881 
1884 
1872 
1889 
1889 



Kaikist, Majob-Gknbbal Abthub Macan, TVowacoed Lodge, Ckeltemkawi, 
Rait, Gbobgb Thoscas, 70 # 71 BishopsgaU Street Within, E.C. 
Balli, Paitdhu, 17 Belgrave Square^ 8,W, 
Baxsat, Kobbrt, Howletts, Canterbury, 
Bamsdbn, RicHABD, Chodwick Manor, Knowle, WarmokeMre, 
Rand, Edwabd E., National LUteral aub, Whitehall Place, S,W. 
tRAiTDALL, EuovwB T., c/o Commercial Bank of ^dney, 18 Bvrchin Lane, 
E,C. 

1887 Ranxbn, FsrsB, Fwmese Lodge, East Sheen, Surrey, 
1880 t^^Ki^f 3^ James, Babt., M.P., 35 Enniwwre Gardens, S,W.; and 

Bryngwyn, Hertford. 
1885 Raw, Gbobgb Henbt, 96 Greeham House, Old Broad Street, E,C. 
1894 Rawbs, LiBUT.-Ck>LONBL Wm. Woodwabd, R.A., Junior United Service 
Club, Charles Street, S,W, 

1880 Ra"W8on, Charles C, 26 Pier Road, Bosheruille, Gravesend, 

1892 Readman, Jambs Burgess^ D.Sc, 4 Lindsay Place, Edinburgh, 

1881 t^BAY, Rt. Hon. Lord, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 6 Great Stanhope Street, W. 

1894 Rebves, Hugh Wm., 67 Egerton Gardens, 8.W, 

1896 Rebybs, Hon. William Fembbb (Agent- General for New Zealand), 13 

Victoria Street, S,W. 

1889 Rbid, lid a job-General A. T., Derby House, Victoria Road, Norwood, S,E. 

1893 Rennie, George B., 20 Lowndes Street, S. W, 

1883 Rbnnie, George Hall, 6 East India Avenue, E,C. 

1895 Ricardb-Seaver, Major Francis I., A.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 16 Grafton 

Street, W. ; and AthetuBum Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 

1897 t^'CHARDS, Georqb, 3 Ket^ington Palace Gardens, W, 

1897 fRiCHARDS, Henry C, Q.C, M.P., 2 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, 

EC, 

1890 t^^iCHARDS, Rev. W. J. B., D.D., St, Charles' College, St. Charles' Square, 

North Kensington, W. 

1 898 Richardson, Ernald, J.P., Glanhrydan Park,Manordeilo, Carmarthenshire, 

1893 Richardson, Jambs H., New Lodge, Hendon, N. W, 
1878 Richmond, James, Monzie Castle, Crieff, N.B. 

1881 Ridley, William, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., Si. Wilfrid's, East Grinstead, 

1896 RiPPON, Joseph, 33, Old Broad Street, E,C. 

1891 RiviNGTON, W. John, *' British Trade Journal," 24 Mark Lane E.C. ; 

and 21 Gledhow Gardens, S.W. 

1894 Roberts, G. Q., M.A. London Hospital, Whitcchapel Road, E, 

1895 Roberts, Richard Nbvill, 3 St. John's Wood Park, N.W, 

1892 Roberts, Thomas Francis, Gower House, George Street, N.W. 

1884 Roberts, Thomas Langdon, Rookhurst, Bedford Park, Croydon, 

1881 I Bjobt.vct^otx, CkWPBF.iA. A., Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, EC, ; 

\ andU Oakhill Park, Hampstead, N. W. 

1 869 : Robinson, Major-Genzral C. W., C.B., Army 4- Na^^ Club, Pall Mall, S. W, 
1894 fRoBiNSON, Joseph B., Dudley House, Park Lane, W.; and 1 Bank 

Buildings, Lothbury, E.C, 
1889 f Robinson, Thomas B., Messrs, Mcllwraith, McEacham j' Co., 4 Lime 

i Street Square, E.C. 

1878 Robinson, Sir William, G.C.M.G., 28 Ecelyn Mansions, Carlisle Place, 
S.W.; and Windham Club, St. James's Square, S.W, 
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1896 BoBSON, Chablbs R., Batehaore Hall, Newport, Salop. 

1898 RoLLO| THB Hon. Gilbbbt, Duncrub Park, Dunning, N.B, 
1886 BoLLO, William, 5 Stanley Gardens, Kensington Park, W. 
1885 BoHB, RoBRBT, 45 Dover Street, PioeadiUy, W, 

1896 BoHEy Thomas, J.F., Charlton House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, 

1888 fBoNALDy Btboit It., 14 Upper Pkillimore Gardens, W, 

1876 BoNALDy B. B., Pemhury Grange, near Tunbridge Wells. 

1888 BoPBB, Fbbbmax, M.A. Oxon.| 66 Lincoln* s Inn Fields, W,C. 

1878 Bo6E| 6. Lancastbb, 1 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

1879 Best, Chables D., 10 Austin Friars, E.C, 

1900 Bmit,UAxa.Y, Blackheath Club, 13 The Avenue, Blaokheath, S.E.; and 
Rand Club, Johannesburg, IVansvaal, 

1881 fBosEBBBr, Bight Hon. the Eabl of, K.G., E.T., 38 Berkeley Square, 

W, ; and Dalmeny, near Edinburgh, N.B. 

1885 Boss, Hugh C, Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 CUmsnts Lane, E,C. 

1880 Boss, John, Morven, North Hill, Highgate, N, ; and 63 Finshury Pave^ 

ment, E.C* 

1882 Boss, J. Gbafton, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 

1881 tJRoTH, H. LiKG, 32 Prescott Street, Halifax, 
1894 Bothwbll, Gboboe, 5 Throgmnrton Avenue, E.C, 

1890 BoTDS, Edmund M., Windham Club, St. Jameses Square, S.W, 

1899 BuDD, Fbank M., New Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S,W, 

1 898 BuDD, Thomas, Athenaum Club, Pali Mall, S. W, 

1892 BuMNKT, HowABD, F.B.G.S., 17 and 18 BasinghaU Strut EX,; and 

Devonshire Club, St. James* s Street, S. W, 

1899 BuNOE, Adolphus, 4 East India Avenue, E.C. 

1879 Bdssell, Captain A. H., Elm Cottage, Woodfield Road, Torquay, 
1879 Bussell, p. ^., Junior Carlton Club, PiUl Mall, S.W,; and 66 Queens- 
borough Terrace, W, 
1875 BussBiXy Thomas, Haremere, Etchingham, Sussex, 

1878 Bussell, Thomas, C.M.G., 90 Piccadilly, W. 

1898 Bussell, Thomas J., London ^ Westminster Bank, 41 Lothbury, E,C, 

1875 BussEiJ., T. PuBvis, Warroch, Milnathort, Kinross-shire, N,B, 

1879 tJRussKLL, T. B., 18 Church Street, Liverpool, 

1891 Bussell, Wm. Cecil, Haremere, Etchingham, Sussex, 

1889 BuTHBBtOBD, H. K,, PoVmont, Kenley, Surrey. 

1886 Saalfeld, Alfbbd, The Elms, Bickley, Kent. 
1881 fSAiLLABD, Philip, 87 Aldersgate Street, E.C, 

1890 Salmon, Edwabd G., 1 The Triangle, St. Quintin*s Avenue, W, 
1874 Samuel, Sib Saul, Babt., K.C.M.G., C.B., 34 Nevem Square, S. W, 

1893 Sandbman, Albebt G., Presdales, Ware. 

1897 fSANDEMAN, LiBUT.-CoLONEL Geoboe G. {of Fonoh), Port-ma-Craig, 

Moulin, N.B. 
1874 fSANDBBSON, JoHN, BuUcr's Wood, Chislehurst, Kent, 

1887 Sandoybb, William, Ashburton House, Richmond Hill, S,W, ; and 10 

JeSreys Square, St, Mary Axe, E.C, 
1873 Sassoon, Abthub, 12 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 

1891 fSAUNDEBS, Fbbdebic J., F.B.G.S., Cambridge House, Harmandsworth 

Slough. 
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1899 Sauhdbbs, Sib Fabdhbick R., K.C.M.G., Comervative Club, St, Jam§^i 

Street, 8. TV. 
1898 Sayaob, Pjibct H., Pinecroft, Weyhridge, 
1885 Sataob, Wm. Fbedk., Blomfield Houee, 85 London Watt, E.C. 
1897 Sayill, Waltbb, 9 Queen*8 Gardens, West Brighton, 

1883 fSAWYEB, Ebkbst E., M.A., C.E., HUhouse, Woking. 
1895 ScAmcBix, Edward T., 37 8t. Mary Axe, E.C, 

1885 tSoABTH, Lbyesok E.y M.A., Elms Lea, Cleveland Walk, Bath, 
1877 ^cmwTf CRAmxSf 22 Lowndes Squarey 8,W, 

1895 ScHLicH, 'William, Ph. D., C.I.E., Cooper's Hill College, Egham. 

1897 Schmidt, Bobbbt F. W., Fh.D., F.B.a.S., 2 Baron's Court Terrace, Wed 

Kensington, W, 
1889 ScHOLBT, J. Cbanbfibld, Boyal Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, W, 
1885 ScHWABTZK, C. E. R., M.A., Trinity Lodge, Beulah Hill, 8,E. ; and 

Conservative Club, 8t, James's Street, 8. W, 

1884 ScoNCBy CAPTAnr G-. CoLQXTHOuir, 1 Wetherby Gardens, South KenaingUm, 

8,W. 
187S Scott, Abbaham, 8 O:^ord Square, Hyde Park, W, 

1885 ScoTTy Abchibald E., Rotherfield Bark, Alton, Hants; and JlwUed 

University Club, BaU Mall East, 8,W, 

1886 Scott, Charles J., Hilgay, Guildford, 

1893 ScRUTTOX, Jamks Hbbbert, 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C, 

1881 Sblbt, Pridbaxjx, Koroit, Chepstow Road, Croydon, 

1891 Sbmple, Jambs C, F.R.G.S., 2 Marine Terrace, Kingstown, Dublin. 

1887 Sbniob, Edward Nassau, 147 Cannon Street, E.C, 
1871 Sbrocold, G. Pbarcb, 156 Sloane Street, S.W. 

1898 Sbttlb, Colonel Henry H., R.E., C.B., D.S.O., United Service Club, 

Pall Mall, 8. W, 

1888 Shand, Jambs, M.Inst. C.E., Parkholme, Elm Park Gardens, S,W, ; and 

76 Upper Ground Street, S.E. 
1888 Shand, John Xx)udoun, 24 Rood Lane, E.C. 

1896 Shanks, Arthur, M.Iost.C.E., The Holt, Esher, Surrey. 

1891 Sharpe, W. E. Thompson, M.P., 11 Ladbroke Square, Netting Httt, W. 
1898 Sheer, John, 13 King's College Road, South Hampstead, N,W, 

1900 Shbldrick, Johx S., 13 Fitz George Avenue, Auriol Road, West 

Kensington, W, 
1898 Shelfobd, Fbeueric, B.Sc, A.M.Inst.C.E., 35a Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

1892 Shelfobd, William, M.Inst.C.E., 35a Great George Strut, Westminster^ 

S.W, 
1885 Sherlock, William H., West Vierv, Caterham, Surrey. 

1893 Shbbwood, N., Dunedin, 60 Streatham Hill, S.W. 

1880 fSHiPPARD, Sib Sidney G. A., K.C.M.G.. 15 West Halkin Street, S. W, ; 4r 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S. W. 
1874 Shipster, Henry F., 87 Kensington Gardens Square, W, ; and CofuervO' 

live Club, St. James s Street, S. W. 
1887 t^HiRE, Robert W., Willow Grange, Hal f Moon Lane, Dulwich, S,E, 
1883 Short, Charles, Office of ''The Argus,'' 80 Fleet Street, E.C, 
1885 SiDET, Charles, 23 Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, S,W, . 



of 
Keotion. 

1884 

1883 
1868 
1885 

1884 

1883 
1884 
1888 

1885 

1894 
1899 
1895 
1896 
1887 
1894 
1899 
1891 
1895 
1888 

1889 
1898 
1872 

1885 
1898 
1887 
1888 

1886 
1880 
1896 
1884 

1887 
1884 
1898 

1887 
1806 
1807 

1893 
1881 
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SiLLsac, John Hbkbt, Southlands, Esher, Surrey; and Junior Oailto/i 

Club, S. W. 
f SiLTSB, Colonel Hugh A., Abbey Lodge, Chislehunt 
tSiLVBB, S. W., 3 York Gate, Regent's Park, N,W. 
8m, M^or-Gbnbbal Edwabd Gotsoabnb, B.E., Queen Anne's Mansions, 

8.W,; and United Service Club, 8.Jr. 
f SnofONB, Fibld-Mabshal Sib Lintosn, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Hdwley House, 

Blachwater, Hants. ; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S,W, 
tSmPSON, Susgbon-Majob Fbank, Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly W. 
SnfCLAiB, Abthtb, Ashfield, Cults, Aberdeen, N,B, 
tSiNCLAiB, Augustinb W., L.B.C.P.| L.B.G^. (Edin.), Ivy Lodge, South 

Petherton, Somerset. 
SiNCLAiB, X>kTiD, 2 EUot Bank, Forest Hill, S.E,; and 19 Silver Street^ 

E,C. 
SiNCLAiBy NoBicAN A., 11 St. Gsorge's Road, S.W, 
SiNCLAiB Jambs, Binfield Manor, Bracknell, Berks, 
SxiNNBB, William Banks, JlfM«r«. Lilley Ji Skinner, Paddington Oreen, W, 
Sladb, Gboboe, Bush Lane House, Bush Lane, E,C, 
fSLADB, Hbnbt G.. F.R.G.S., Grosvenor dub. New Bond Street, W. 
Sladbn, St. Babbb Kussbll, Heat\field, Seigate, 
Slattbb, Edmund M., Hawkmoor, Bovey Tracey, Devon, 
fSMABT, Fkancis G., MA., Bredbury, Tunbridge Wells, 
Smith, Albxandbb Dawson, M.I.M.E , 487 Shields Road, Glasgow, 
Smith, Sib Cbcil Clbmenti, G.C.M.G., The Garden House, Wheat* 

hampstead, St, Albans, 
fSMiTB, D. Johnstone, 149 West George Street, Glasgow, 
Smith, Edwin, Langham Hotel, W, 
Smith, Sib FsANas Villbnbutb, 19 Harrington Gardens, South Kensing* 

ion, S. W, 
Smith, Henbt Gabdneb, Tinto, KiUieser Avenue, Sireatham HUl, S, W, 
Smith, Henbt Sotcliffi^ 34 Horton Lane, Bradford, 
Smith, James, Junior Athenaum Club, Piccadilly, W, 
Smith, Jambs Willluc, Stromness, Orkney ; and National Liberal Club, 

Whitehall Place, S.W, 
Smith, John, Killiney, Haiherley Road, Sidcup, Kent, 
fSMiTH, Joseph J., Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W,C, 
Smith, Richabd Tilden, 17 Old Broad Street, E,C, 
Smith, Samuel, M.P., Carleton, Princes Park, Liverpool ; and 11 Delahay 

Street, S. W, 
Smith, Thomas, 43 Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W, 
Smith, Walteb F., 87 Royal Exchange, E,C, 
Smith, the Hon. "Wm. F. D., M.P., 3 Grosvenor Place, S, W, and Green^ 

lands, Henley-on-Thames. 
Smith-Rbwse, Eustace A., Conservative Club, St. Jamais Street, S.W, 
Smtth, Genbbal Sib Henbt A., K.C.M.G., The Lodge, Stone, Aylesbury, 
Smtth, Herbebt Wabinoton, M.A., LL.B., F.B.G.S., F.G.S., 5 Inverness 

Terrace, W, 
Smtth, Bet. Stewabt, St. Mark's Vicarage, Silvertown, E, 
fSoMEBTiLLE, Abthub Fownes, Binder House, Wells, Somerset; and 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall MaU, S,W, 
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1874 

1886 
1899 
1889 
1890 
1893 
1894 
1878 
1888 

1887 
1895 
1897 

1883 

1897 
1885 
1879 
1893 
1891 
1895 
1886 

1883 
1878 

1896 
1900 
1898 
1894 

1891 
1896 
1882 

1883 

1887 

1881 
1874 

1881 
1877 

1893 

1900 J 



SoFBB, Wm. Gabland, B.A., J.P., Harettone, CaUrkam VdlUy ; aad 

Devonshire CM, St, Ja7fU8*s Street, S. W, 
SpAinsB, Adolf, 114 Fellovoe Road, N. W. 
f Spbak, John, The Grange^ Kirton, Boston. 
Spence, Edwin J., Elyhaugh, King Charles Boad, Surbiton, 
Spbnce, Colonel John, D.A.G., Valletta, Malta, 
Spbnceb, T. Edward, Common Boom, Middle Temple, E,C. 
Spbns, Ebqinald Hope ; W.S., 30 Gt. George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Spenslbt, Howabd, F.B.Q.S., 4 Bolton Gardens West, S.W, 
Spicbr, Albert, M.P., 10 Lancaster Gate, W,; and Braneepeth House, 

Woodford, Essex. 
Spiers, Felix William, 68 Lowndes Square, S. W. 
Spxeqel, Arthur, 49 Greencroft Gardens, West HaiJ^tead, y, W. 
Spooner, Charles H., Q^een Anne's Mansions, S, W, ; and 1 1 Poultry, 

KC. 
f Sproston, Hugh, Grafton House, Bcckenham. 
Sproston, Manning K., Grafton House, Beckenham. 
Squibb, Rev. George Mbylbr, M.A., Clothall Bectory, Baldock, Hert^. 
Stafford, Sir Edward W., G.C.M.G., 69 CUaier Square, 8,W. 
Stamford, Right Hon. the Earl of, 15 St, James's Place, 8.W, 
Stanford, Edward, Jun., 26 Cockspur Street, S, W. 
fSTANFORD, William, 1 3 Jjong Acre, W, C 
fSTANLET, Walmslet, M.Inst.CE., The Knowle, St, Julian's Soad, 

Streatham, S.W. 
Stanmode, Eight Hon. Lord, G.C.M.G., Athenctum Club, Pall Mall, 

S. W. ; and The Red House, Ascot. 
Starke, J. G. Hamilton, M.A., F.S.A. (Scot.), Troqueer Holm, near Dmm» 

fries, N.B. 
Starlet, John K., Barr Hill, Coventry. 
+Stead, Alfred, Cambridge House, Wimbledon, S, W, 
Stephens, John W., Messrs. Lade & Co., 7 Wood Street Square, E,C, 
Stephenson, Rowland Macdonald, 21 Kensington Gardens Square, W,; 

and Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Stephenson, Thomas, North Stainley Hall, Ripon, 
Stevens, Charles W., 16 Great St. Helens, E.C, 

Stewart, Charles W. A., care of Messrs. Matheson ^ Grant, 13 Wat- 
brook, E.C, 
Stewart, Edward C, care of Messrs, J, Sf R, Morison, BlacJ^riars 

Street, Perth, N,B, 
Stewart, Robert, Cidgruff, Cros8michael,N.B.; and Army and Navy Club, 

Pall Mall, S. W. 
Stewart, Robert M., Stondeigh, Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells. 
fSTiRLiNo, Sir Charles E. F., Bart., Glorat, Milton of Campsie, 

N.B. ; and Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Stirling, J. Archibald, 24 Hereford Square, S.W, 
Stone, Frederick W., B.C.L., Holms Hill House, Ridge, Bamet ; and 

10 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C, 
Stoneham, Allen H. P., Messrs. Monkhonse, Stoneham ^ Co., 28 St, 

Swithin's Lane, E.C; and Haulkerton, Long Ditton. 
Stopford, James T. A., 14 Kensington Square, II'. 



1883 
1885 
1883 

1883 

1888 

1899 

1879 
1891 
1896 

1888 
1885 

1881 
1881 

1898 
1872 
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1882 fS^^' ^' S. Philipson, Blackdown House, EaMUmere, Surrey; and 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S, W. 
1876 fSTBANowATS, HoN. H. B. T., Shapwick, Bridgwater, Somerset. 
1873 JStbathcona and Mount Royal, Bioht Hon. Lobd, G.C.M.G. {High 

Commissioner for Canada), 17 Victoria Street, S,W. 
1898 Stssbt, Arthur, 6 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, W,C. 
1880 t^TREBT, Edmund, MiUfieldLane, Highgate Rise, N, 

1883 Strickland, Oliter Roper, Hampsfield, 277 Upper Richmond Road, 

Putney, SW. 

1898 SrHOTAN, John, Saxon Hall, Palace Court, Bayswater, W, 

1888 tSrRUBKN, Frederick P. T., Kya Lami, Ibrquay, 

1884 Stuart, John, F.RG.S., 20 Bucklersbury, E,C, 

1886 fSTQART, Walter, Kingkdores, Broughton, Peeblesshire, 

1894 Stucket, Leonard Cecil, 270 King's Roa4, Chelsea, S.W, 

1887 Sturoks, E. M., M.A., The Coppice, Lower Earley, Reading, 

1896 Sturt, Major-General Charles S., The Dinadors, Radipole, Weymouth, 

1895 Sturt, Colonel Napier G., Llanvihangel Court, near Abergavenny. 
1891 Sutton, Arthur Warwick, Bucklebury Place, Woolhampton, Berks, 
1891 Sutton. Leonard, Hazelwood, Reading, 

1896 Sutton, M. H. Foquett, Broadoak, Reading. 

1896 Sutton, Martin J., Henley Park, Oxon, 

1899 Swain, Walter, 177 Belmont Road, Bolton, 
1883 SwANZY, Francis, 147 Cannon Street, E,C, 

\ 889 Swift, Dean, Steynsdorp, 100 Highbury New Park, N. 

1889 fSTKEs, Georob H., M.A., MJiistCE., Glenc*/e, Tooting Common, S.W» 

1897 t^TKEs, Robert D., Crown Hotel, Leamington, 



Talbot, Major-General the Hon. Rboinald, C.B., CtUro, Egypt, 

fTALLENTS, Georob Wm., B.A., 49 Warwick Square, S.W, 

Tanote, Gboroe, Heathfield Hall, Handsworth, Birmingham; and 36 

Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
Tanoye, Sir Richard, Coombe Ridge, Kingston-on-Thames ; andZb Q^etn 

Victoria Street, E.C, 
Tanner, J. Edward, C.M.G., M.Li8t.C.E., 91 Warwick Road, EarVs 

Court, S.W. 
Taubman-Goldib, Rt. Hon. Sir George D., K.C.M.G., Naval and Military 

Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Taylor, E. B. A., C.MG., Wyvemhoe, Cliftonville Avenue, Margate, 
Taylor, Hugh L., 23 PhiUimore Gardens, W, 
Taylor, Inolis, M.B., F.R.C.S.E., 20 Montpelier Road, Ealing, W, ; and 

24 Wimpole Street, W. 
f Taylor, James B., Sherfield Manor, Basingstoke. 
Taylor, J. V. Elliott, 14 Cockspur Strut, S,W. ; and 6 HeaHfield Road, 

Wandsworth Comjnon, S.W. 
f Taylor, Theodore C, Sunny Bank, Batley, Yorkshire, 
t Taylor, W. P., cjo Messrs. Ansdl, Mankiewicz and Tallerman, Warn- 

ford Court, E.C. 
Tee, John Francis. 

tTENNANT, Hon. Sir David, K.C.M.G. (Agent- General for the Cape qf 
i Good Hope), 1 1 2 Victoria Street, S. W, 
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1896 Tkbby, John H., 7 Raventoroft Park, High Bamet. 

1896 f^BW, Hb&bbbt S. 

1886 Thomab, James Lewis, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Thatched Hou$e dub, 8t. 
Jameses; and 26 Glouoesier Street, Warwick Square, 8.W, 

1881 Thokas, John, 18 Wood Street, E.C, 

1892 ^Thompson, Sis E. Maunde, K.C.B., LL.D., British Mueettm, W.C, 

1889 Thompson, £. Russell, Trinity Bonded Tea Warehouses, Cooper's Sow, 

Crutched Friars, E. a 

1888 Thompson, £. Stmbs, M.D., F.K.C.P., 33 Cavendish Square, W. 

1900 Thompson, Liextt.-Colonbl Jambs S., V.D., 33 Courifield Road, South 
Kensington, S.W. 

1890 t Thompson, Sydney, Wood Dene, Sevenoaks. 

1889 Thomson, Albxandeb, Bartholomew House, E.C. 

1807 Thomson, Alexander, Widmore House, Bromley ^ Kent, 
1875 Thomson, J. Duncan, The Old Rectory, Aston, Stevenage, Htrts; and 
138 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

1899 Thorne, Geobgb, Homekaee, Atlantic Road South, Weston-super-Mare. 

1886 Thobne, William, Messrs. Stuttaford ^ Co., New Union Street^ Mo9r 

Lane, E.C, ; and Rusdon, Rondebosch, Cape Colony. 

1898 jThobnton, Chablbs, 1 Mount Street, Grosvmor Square, W, 
1877 Thbopp, Leonard W., 10 Anglesea Terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 

1882 Thwaites, Hawtrey, 27 Bramham Gardens, S.W, 

1891 Tillie, Alexandbb, Maple House, Ballard^ s Lane, Finchley, N. 

1897 TiMSON, Samuel Rowland, care of Messrs. W. Cooper Jf; Nephews, Berk' 

hamsted. 

1883 tTiNLiNB, Jambs Madder, Cliffden, Tei^nmouth, 

1892 TiPPETTs, William J. B, 27 Trehovir Road, EarVs Court, S,W.; and 

1 1 Maiden Lane, E.C. 
1882 ToMKiNSON, GEORnE Arnold, B.A., LL.B., 60 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

1884 ToRLESSE, Commander Arthur W., R.N., 2 Key ham Terrace, Devonport. 

1900 Tottenham, Henry Loftus, 1 The Boltons, S.W. 
1884 tTowN, Henry, Danmark Villa, Old Road, Gravesend, 

1897 TowNEND, Thomas S., Oaklea, Church Road, Shortlands, Kent. 

1892 TowNSEND, Charles, J. P., St. Mary^s, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

1887 TozER, Hon. Sir Horace, K.C.M.G. {Agent-General for Queensland), 

1 Victoria Street, S.W. 

1884 tTRAVERS, John Amory, Bomey House, Weybridge, Surrey, 
1 88i5 Trindbr, Oliver J., 4 St. Mary Axe, E. C. 

1886 Tritton, J. Herbert, b\ Lombard Street, E.C. 

1893 Tudhopb, Hon. John, Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Co., Lim,, 

\0 Austin Friars, E.C, 
1886 Tubnbull, Robebt Thorburn, 5 East India Avenue, EC. 

1899 Turner, Frederick Wm., The Grange, Paradise Road, Stoke Newingion, 

N. ; and 50 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

1885 Turner, Gordon, Colonial Bank, 13 Bishopsgate Street, E.C, 
1896 Tustin, J. E., A4 The Albany, Piccadilly, W. 

1896 Twbeddale, Most Hon. the Marquis of, K.T., 6 Hill Street, Berkeley 

Square, W, 
1891 TwKBDiE, David, Great Amwell House, Amwell, Herts* 
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TwTNUt, Gnedk £., UJ)., 31 Glediow Gardent, South tttntington, S.W. 
Tron, Hbkbt Euuira, IS FoKhureh Avatue, E.C. 
Ttbeb, Willum H., 16 Fmchunh Avenut, S.C. 

Vujamm, Cbiklbi R., WHitcUffe, ©row Park, Lee, S.E. 
tViULUTiNi, Hdos SnmBi-utD, W^i»glon, Nev Zealand, 
Vak Btx, Jacobv3, 64 Lancaster Gate, W. 

T^tjauN, R. WTNnBAx, H.IIIM.C.E., \6 Dry Mi Park Baad.TotAriige, 
Kent. 

^,tloXeitri.BulliK!iSro».fCo., i3 Finekurch Aveme, 

i^m ^- Sandovm, lite of Wight. 

Vbicob, Chirlks, 33 Old Jetari/, E.G. 
ViSMOV, Hoir. FoKBu G-., c/c fiank 0/ BritM Cotmnbia, SO Lombard 

Street. E C. 
tViMCiBT. SmC. E. HoWABD, K.C.M.0 , C.B., M P., 1 GroeveaoT SoHare, 

W. 
ViNCBMT, Sib Eooib, E.C.H.Q., M.F., 3 BaeMngkam GaU, 8.W.; and 

ViNB, Srs J. Qitten Ann^i Stansiont, 8. W, 

Vos Bust, V'i Strut, Ckdtea, 3. W. 

Voss, HsBMiOT, Gtiant Worke, 19 LtadtnhaU St., E.C. 

V/timaaton, Joan, £ly Grange, fhmt, Tanbridge WeU*. 
^^^^ Longparith, Ednt: 

'^S^SiaS- Si^kgn Bead, Floaienbroek, Chet/tr. 
U., FX.S., Belmont, Utbridgt. 

K.T., K.P., Q,C£., Q-OSX, 



WiLMH. JTl! 

tWiuwB, RoBiBT J., rjl.Q.3., F.R^itt^. Onwiiitb, E»ighlon Park 

Road, Leieetter, 
WuxBB. RnuBLi, D., North VUla, Pari Road, Regmti park. If. W. 
Wau^cb, LitTBBNCB A.. A.H.Initt.C.E., 18 BMmt Aih HiU. L*e, S.E. 
WiLLACB, PaOFBMOB Eoi-BBT, F.LjS., FJt^.E., Tki Vnivertily, 

& Domtnta, Htroy^field, Potttrt Bar, 
Walus. a. E., Bami ^fiiSg&J Lane. B.E. 

Wallu, H. Both, Graylandt, 

Chohham, Woking. 
■>i b2 Bedford BiU, Balham, a.W. 

WiKD, J. Obiffin 3 SUmtygate, Leioesfer. 

Wabihq. Fbakcib J., C.M.G., M.Init.C.E., Uva Lodge, Mount Avtnut 

aiiny, W. 
Wabbbx, LiBnT.-QwiBBit Sib Chablb, B.E., G.CJB.O,, K,OJ„ 

10 IFH'ington Cracent, Ramtgalt. 



Bm/aX GoUmial IiuUiuie. 

Watsrbovu, Hon. Or. U., Bavsthondtn, Torquay. 
f WinBBoDra, Lbohasd, WtlU. 

WATKBaocsa, P. Lesub, BtapU I%%, SoViom, W.C. 

Watzihs, CHABLsa S. C, Zvy Siutex. 

fWATtov, CkiLONU, CuBi^ U., B.E., C.M.Q., 43 TlaWtM S;>ar«, SlIT. 
Watson, Woluk Columo, 10 Lyndhunt Road, HampaUad, S.W.; 
emd E.C. 

Doriet. 
Ki^^S^ Mcttr$. Cooper Sre: f Co., 14 Gearg* Slrwet, 

Boutt, E.C. 

B., Hotndale, Dorking, Smrrry. 
Wmbstsb, ^^^i;^ Gla»ifOK, 

WSBSTBB, Brondabury, H. W. ; and 



Henbt, 14 BrtttoH Slrctt, W.; and Lalucrtk OuiU, 

Home Flact, Ballit. 
■MTss AND Mahcu, Riqut Hon. thb Eabl Of, 23 Si. Jaaas'a Piare, 
S.F/. 
Wist. Jajies. M.l.M.E. 

West. !S^ JI.A., Sammbe Rrctory, Ware. 

tWBsTBi. EDMtsD W., CtuA. Pall Ma!l, S.W. 

Wmteb!', Char LBS R,, g; f('f»/niinj/w, S. H', 

Wbstihh, Cambridge. 

WssToy, Dtso.i, 138 

BTRAr, Jaub B., 138 53^ E.C. 

ruEHELi, William 3.. Strrrt, E.C. 

WUABTOS, HRsaT, in3«S 
Wbefleb, AbThcb H., Athrnyrouiid, Haiptardt Eealk ; and IS8 Strand, 

W.C. 
Whitb, Leedbav, \6'Wt'hrrby Gardens, S.tV. 
"" tTE. MosTAOC, 58 VictariaSireel.S.iy. 

ite. Coltmaa S!rrel. E.C. 

a^M The Vicarage, Pfteidoint, Bcnnumoutk. 

Tti-t James Wli Covrt, Temple, E. C. 

rrvET, Kdward U., 2 H'andtmrlh Common, 8. W. 

Milk 

KtxQ ^^ Cliff Read, Bovmcmotttk. 

WiBKHOLT, Rott-on-Wye. 

Strand, W.C. 

tWir^-K^J 19 Lyndhursi Road, reclham, S.E.;a»d 21 Great St. 

Hilem. E.C. 
ILICKSOK. RicHABOQ., Bfini of Adelaide, 11 Leadmiall Street. E.C. 
ILIADS, WiL EB.1BT, 33 Holtand Pari, W. ; and High Clife, Staiom, 
Deton. 



Resident Fellows. 883 

Tear of 
Bleotion. 

1896 WiLLATs, Hbnbt R, Ingress Priory, Oreenhithe, Kent, 

1883 WnxcocKs, Gbobos Wallkb, M.In8t.0.R, Glenbrae, VaiUy Boad, 

Streatham, 8.W, 
1895 WiLLiAMSy His Honoub Mr. Jusnoi Coitdb (of Mauritius), 4 Park 
Crescent, Worthing, 

1 895 WnxiAVs, Colokkl Robbbt, M.P.| 1 Ifyde Park Street, W, ; and Bridehead, 

Dorchester, 

1888 WnxiAMS, Walter E., 6 Baymond Buildings, Gray^s Inn, W,C. 

1896 Williams, Key. Watkin W., 8t, Augustint^s CoUege, Canterbury; and 

Savile aub, PiccadiUy, W. 

1889 fWiLUAxsoN, Andrew, 27 ComhiU, E,C. 

1887 tWiLUAXsoNy JoHK P. G., Bothesay House, Bichmond, 8,W, 

1874 Wills, Gboroe, 3 Chapel Street, Whitecross Street, KC, 

1886 Wills, John Tatler, B.A.., Q^een Annies Mansions, S.W.; and 2 King^s 

Bench Walk, Temple, E,C, 
1891 Wilson, Key. Bernard B., M.A., St, Matthew's Bectory, Bethnal Green, 

N.K 
1899 fWiLSON, D. Landalb, 69 Mark Lane, E.C, 
1898 Wilson, Henrt F., 35 Kensington Square, W. 
1886 t Wilson, John, 51 Courtjield Gardens, S.W, 

1881 fWiNCHiLSBA, Rt. Hon. the Earl of, 29 Kensington Square, W., and 

White's Club, St. James's Street, S.W, 

1898 WiTTENOoM, Hon. Sir Edward H., K.C.M.G. (Agent- General for Western 

Australia), 15 Victoria Street, S.W. 
1868 tWoLFT, H.E. Right Hon. Sir Henrt Drxtmhond, G.O.B., G.C.M.G., 

The British Embassy, Madrid, Spain; and Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 

S.W. 
1895 Wolf, Walter Henrt, c/o Messrs, Jenkin j- Phillips, 14 Mincing Lane, 

E.C, 
1891 Wood, Alfred, The Tyrol, Church Boad, Upper Norwood, S.E 
1894 Wood, George, The Oaks, Cambridge Boad, Teddington, 

1899 fWooD, Peter F., Camden Lodge, Lubbock Boad, ChisUhurst, 

1900 Wood, Thomas, 80 Gordon Boad, Ealing, W. 

1894 Wood, Thomas Lett, 41 Cathcart Boad, South Kensington, S,W,; United 

University Club, Pall Mall East, S. W, 

1890 WooDALL, Corbet, C.E., 95 Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
1899 WooDHOusE, Rowland B., 30 Mincing Lane, E.C. 

1882 t^ooDS, Arthur, 18 Kensington Garden Terrace, W, 

1884 Woodward, James £., Berily House, Bickley. 

1884 tWooLLAN, Benjamin M., Fairfield Lodge, 6 Addison Boad, W. 
1890 fWooLLAN, Frank M., Winchester House, E,C, 

1897 WoBSFOLD, W. Basil, M.A., 2 Pump Court, Temple, E,C. 

1895 WORTHINOTON, GeORGB. 

1897 Wright, Lee, B.A., 25 LeadenhaU Buildings, E.C, 

1895 Wtlde, John F., 38a GranviU^ Gardens, Shepherds Bush Green, W, 

1883 Wtllie, Harvet, Balgownie, Blyth Boad, Bromley, Kent, 

1896 Wtndham, George, MJ*., 35 Park Lane, W. 

1897 Wtnter, Andrew Ellis, M.D., M.R.C.S., Comer House, Bromley Boad, 

Beckenham. 
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Boyal Colonial Institute. 

Yaxmmt, Samtjbk, CM,0.,'NnD South WaUt QoimfmmU Q§!c$, 9 PieUrk 

Strut, S.W, 
Tatis, Lbofold, Jtifitor Constitutional Club, PiceiuUUjf, W. 
Ybbbuboh, Robbbt a., M.P., 25 KtiMmgttm Gort, S,JK 
YoBK, H.ILH. THB BusB OF, E.G.,KP., York Houoi, St. Jame^s FtiUce, 

S.W. 
ToTTL, Sib Jaiob A., K.C.M.G., Waraiak Bouoe, Clapkam Bark, 

S.W. 
Youxo, Edwabd BuBirsT, 85 Walbrook, E,C, 
tYouxTOi Sm Fbbdibick, KCJiLO., 5 Quegnsberry Hace, South Kauh^ 

ton,S,W. 
YouKOy Gbbald B., AustraUan and New Zealand Mortgago Co^ 22 

BasinghaU Street, E.C, 
Yonna, Jasfib, 74 Gloucester Road, South Kensington, S,W. 
Youiro, CoLONBL J. S.y 13 Gtoueester Street, S W. 
YmuM, Akdbbw B., 53 Nevem Square, EarFs Court, S.W. ; ^ BoUanu, 

Bridge of Allan, KB. 
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NON-RESIDENT FELLOWS. 

Year of 
Election. 

1 889 Abbott, David, 470 Chancery Lane, Melbourne^ Australia, 

1889 Abbott, HsirBT M., Barrisier-aULaWf 8t. Kitts. 

1884 t Abbott, Phiup William, Kingston, Januuea. 

1895 f Abbkt, Hbitbt, Ideal Farm^ Sydenham^ Natal. 

1883 fABUBBOW, Chablbs, F.R.G.S., P.O. Bo* 534, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 Acheson-Gbat, Abthub, Waiwirij Ashurst, Wellington, New Zealand, 

1878 AcKBOTD, Sib Edwabd Jambs. 

1891 tAcLAND, Hbnbt Dtkb, 145 PhiUip Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1883 Acton- Adams, William, J.P., Christehurch, New Zealand, 
1897 I Acutt, Cottok, Connington, Moot Biver, Natal, 

1893 I Acutt, Lbonabd, Aberfoyle, Tongaat, Natal, 

1889 I Acutt, B. Noblb, Durban, Natal, 

1894 ' Adams, Pbbct, Barrister'at'Law, Nelson, New Zealand. 

1895 Adams, Rby. Fbincipal Thomas, M.A., D.C.L., Bishop^s College, Lennos^ 

ville, Quebec, Canada. 
1897 Adams, William H., B.A., District Commissioner, Accra, Gold Coast 
i Colony. 

1896 , Adcock, Chablbs C, P. 0. Box 1079, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1893 Adolfhus, Gbobob A., Assistant Treasurer, Jebba, Northern Nigeria. 

1896 fADLAM, Josbfh C, p. 0. Box 2173, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1897 Adlbb, Hbnby, P. 0. Box 1059, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1886 Adlbb, Isidob H., MittUweg 162, Harvsstehii^, Hamburg. 
1893 ! AoAB, Walteb J., Lawrenee Estate, Norwood, Ceylon. 

1895 f AoBEBi, Ret. Mojola, M.A., Ph.D., Lagos, West Africa. 
1881 AoNBW, HoK. Sib James W., K.CJIil.0., Hobart, Tasmania. 
1897 fAiNswoBTH, H. S., Belvedere, Geraldton, Western Australia. 
1881 fAiBTH, Albxandeb, Durban, Natal. 

1884 f AmLBN, James, Geraldton, Western Australia. 

1890 AiTKEN, Jambs, care of Messrs. DaJgety ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia, 
1876 AxEBMAN, SiB JoHir W., E.C.M.G. 

1888 Albbecbt, Heicbt B., BrynbeUa, Willow Grange Station, Natal. 
1897 Alcock, Randal J., 460 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1896 tALBZANDEB, Abbaham D., P. 0. Box 76, Johannesburg, Tranevaal. 

1895 Alexandeb, W. £. Catlet, New Zealand. 

1 896 Alison, G. Llotd, Jun.. Colombo, Ceylon. 

1881 Alison, Jambs, Union dub, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1872 Allan, Hon. G. W., Moss Park, Toronto, Canada. 

1897 fAj^LAX, Hugh Hontaoub, Ravenscraig, Montreal, Camada. 
1883 Allan, Hon. William, M.L.C., Braeside, Warwick, Queensland. 
1896 Allanson, John, 416 Prince Alfred Street, Maritzburg, Natal. 

c 
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1899 Alldridqb, T. E. Leslie, Customs Dept., Aecra^ Gold Coast Colony. 

1883 AlldridgBi iT. J., F.B.G.S., F.Z.S., District Commissioner, Skerhro, 

West Africa (Corresponding Secretary), 

1883 f Allbk, Jambs, M.H.R.y Dunedin, New Zealand (Correspondimy Sdcretary), 

1887 AhLBSf John S., Charters Towers^ Queensland, 

1899 Allen, R. Gr., Woods ^ Forests Dept,, Lagos, West Africa. 

1887 Allen, S. Nbsbitt, Townsville, Queensland, 
1882 Allbn, Thainb, Kimberleyy Cape Colony. 

1879 t^LLPOET, "Walter H., C.E., The Repp, Newmarket P.O., Jamaiea. 

1900 Allt, Allen B., Customs Dept., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
1892 Allwood, Jambs, Collector- General, Kingston j Jamaica. 

1892 Alsop, David G. E., Messrs. Bligh ^ Harbottle, Flinders Lane, Melbourne, 

Australia. 

1882 Ambbosb, Hon. Ambbosb Fovah, M.C.G., Port Louis, MaurUius, 

1896 Ames, William C. 

1888 Amphlett, Gbobge T., Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1892 Andbbson, C. Wilgbbss, J.P., Government Land Department, Georgetown, 

British Guiana, 

1873 f Anderson, Dickson, 223 Commissioner Street, Montreal, Canada. 

1880 Anderson, P. H., M.D. 

1000 Anderson, Grorok C, 13 Prai/a Central, Hong Kong. 

1894 Andkrson, Georok William, M.P.P., Lake District, Victoria, British 

Columbia. 

1894 Andrrson, James, J.P., Bandarapola, Matalc, Ceylon. 

1881 t Anderson, James F., F.R.G.S., 2 Avenue Friedland, Paris. 

1894 Anderson, His lloxouu Chief Justice Sir Wm. J., Port of Spain, 

Trinidad. 

1889 Anderson, William Trail, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
1889 t Andrew, Duncan C, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1898 Asdrww3,'M..Stew^rt, Director of Telegraphs, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
1891 f Andrews, Thomas, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1879 tANOAS, J. H., J.P., Collingrove, South Australia. 
1900 f Angus, George, Victoria Club, Maritzhnrg, Natal. 

1893 -fANOUS, Jambs, 32 Elizabeth Street, Sydney, Neto South Wales. 

1897 Angus, James, Assistant Storekeeper- General, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
1885 fANNAND, George, M.D., St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 

1895 Anthino, Louis, Cape 7hwn, Cape Colony. 

1891 Anthonisz, James 0., Police Magistrate, Singapore. 

1899 Arboine, C, Messrs. Bums, Philp ^ Co., Samarai, British New Guinea. 

1896 Archer, F. Bisset, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Lago^, West Africa^ 
1899 Archibald, Hon. John, M.L.C, Warwick, Queensland. 

1899 Archibald, William, Roxborouqh, Tobago, West Indies. 

1900 Ardkrne, Henry Mathew, Cape Town. Cape Colony. 
1900 Arderne, Henry Ealph, Cope Town, Cape Colons/. 

1880 Armbrister, Hon. Wm. E., M.E.C, Nassau, Bahamas, 

1892 Armstrong, Alexander, Beaconsficld, Cape Colony, 

1898 Armstrong, Charles N., Montreal, Canada. 

1889 tARMSTRONG, George S., Inandn, Victoria County, Natal, 

1887 Armttage, Bbrtrand, Melbourne, Australia. 

1881 Armttage, F. W., Melbourne, Australia. 



Non-Beaideni Fellows. 

BlMltloD. 

AxKKTJ, C. C, G2i Loiudait Sirett, Mtibovnu, Jtutralia. 
Abmott, O. ff«o Tort, U.S. 

Akthub, Gidienu, Ntw Zeala*d. 

^tfl^ Simlk Sea Iilandt. 

^^^ Cape Colons. 

2i IDS, Traiucaal. 

^^^9^ Brighton, Stelboume, AvttraiM. 
18M 

S H., P.O. Box 

OiTTBOii D., H.Iiist.C.E., BloemfoiUan, Ormgi Biser 
Colony. 
f Atkihion, a. B., Jftttri. Morinn f AlUnion, Lambton Quay, WelUngton, 

Atkwsoh, Hikbt F., P.O. Box SB, Bidataii/o, Rhoduia. 

Atkihbom, CivU Horpitat, Hong Kong. 

Born (_J.P. of N. S. H'a^u), A'cw ¥or/i Life Suuraact Co., 

Canada. 

Advocate, P.O. Box 287, Jeiannttturg, Tivntpaal. 
AusTkH, JoBK, Gvtio, RAedtiia. 
ACTKII, P. Eucio, 

AwDM, JiJCM A., P. :K Trauteaal. 

Anaa, Fkaxk KiCBHut, Airrutrr-at-iiaiD, Adtiaidt, South Autlralia, 

BaOocK, Pehci T., 10 2Smi*r 5/«e(, Mariltharg, Natai. 

Basnul, HiBBBftT OwKH, J.P., Btiidtnt MagiUrati, Montagu, Capt 

tBiooT, Qbsboi, Plantation Annandaie, Sritith Guiana. 
+B«K>T, JoBH, Adelaide 

WO. Box SO, 

T., M.lDBt Horih Borneo. 

'Zi.axi, Ai-ax S., Band Cluh, Joianna/mrg, Trantva^. 

Baujbbidos, 

yf MeUtoume, Aaetrolia, 

Baird, I Olago, .V<^u> Ztaland, 

1896 Baird, Bobebt Tweed, KalgooHU, Western Autlralia; and Bruian*, 

Baeeb, Alfred, Mcuri. Mantfield ^ Co., Singapore. 
Baxbb, Oboroi ^^^ AmiraUa. 

IB, WlLLIAH G., 

ISSa j ilAKRWELt, Jouy W., ^rfefuii/f, Soii/A --i 

(J BiKEn-ELL, LlOHAKU W., FiUro'j T<:rra':e, Fil:roi/, Adeiaid'. Soulh 

4 : Jaues, M.L,C., TgaHa, I'oorak, Melbournr, AutSralia. 

1881 , 

188* ' tBALI.UtI>, 

^^ 
iSTd I Bah, J. A.. Capt 

1803 j Bam, PitTBrs C. tas B., Villa Maria, Sea Point, Cope Town, Capt 
I Colonff. 
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1895 Bakdabakaikb, S. Dias, HorogoQa, Veyangoda, CeyUm. 

1887 Baiocabt, Fbxdxbick J., Georgetown^ British GtUana, 

1891 fBANKiBB. Frakk M., Georgetown, British Guia$ui. 

1898 Bannbb, Harmood A., Thompson Road, Napier, New Zealand, 

1889 Baptists, Gborqb A., Stipendiary Magistrate, Rose Belle, MauriHus. 
1891 Barbbb, Chablbs, J.P. 

1891 Barbbr, Hilton, J.P., Hales Owen, Cradonk, Cape Colony. 
1884 Babclat, Chablbs J., Commercial Bank, Hobart, ToMMnia* 

1892 Babff, H. £., Registrar, Sydney University, New South WaUs, 

1899 Babkbb, Henbt E., Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1895 fBABKLiB, T. W. a, The Treasury, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1899 Bablow, Rt. Rby. C. G., D.D., Lord Bishop of North Queensland, Towns- 

ville, Queensland. 

1886 Babxabd, Samubl, M.L.C, J.P., St. Lucia, West Indies, 
1895 fBABNBS, Douglas D., Belize, British Honduras. 

1887 Babnbs, J. F. Evbltn, C.E., Colonial Engineer and Surveyor^ General, 

Maritzburg, Natal, 

1890 fBABXBS, RoBBBT S. W., A.M.Iost.C.E., Durban Cluh, Natal. 

1883 fBABNBTT, Capt. £. Algbbkon. 

1900 Babitbtt, Fbbdbbick J., Suva, Fiji. 

1898 Babbaut, Edwabd H.. District Officer, Sandakan, British North Borneo, 

1891 jBabbett, Chablbs Hugh, Pretoria, TVanxvcuU. 

1892 Babbikqton, John Wildman S., Portland, Knysna, Cape Colony, 

1884 t Barb-Smith, Rorebt, Torrens Park, Adelaide, South Australia, 
1883 Babr-Smith, Thomas E., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1895 fBARBY, Arthub J., Pretoria Clu}*, Transva^. 

1875 Babbt, Hon. Sib Jacob D., Judge President, Eastern District Court, 

Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
1875 Babtbb, Chables, B.C.L., Resident Magistrate, The Finish, Maritzburg, 

Natal. 

1899 Babton, Elliott L'Estbanoe, Crown Prosecutor, Handera, New Zealand. 

1886 Babton, Fredbrick G., J.V.,** Moolbong," Booligal, New South Wales; 

and Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia. 
1880 Barton, William, ^arm/zT-fl^-Lrtw, Trentham, Wellington, New Zealnnd. 

1892 Batchklob, Ferdinand C, M.D., care of Bank of New Zealand, North 

Duncdin, New Zealand. 
189C Bates, G. Dudley, Salisbury, Rhodesia . 

1897 Bates, Richard W., P.O. Box U6, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 
1882 fBATTLEY, Frederick, J. P., Auckland, Nctv Zealand. 
1895 Batty, James A., Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1887 Bayley, Lieut.-Coi.onel Arden L., West India Regiment, Sierra 

Leone. 

1885 jBatnes, Joseph, M.L.A., J.P., Nds Rest, Upper Umlass, Natal, 

1893 Baynes, William, Setffe, Maritzhurg, Natal. 

1898 t^EALEY, Richard Nowell, Haldon, Ilororaia, Canterbury, New Ze^iiand, 
1891 Beanlaxds, Rev. Canon Arthur, M.A., Christ Church Rectory ^ Victoria, 

British Columbia. 
1880 Beard, Charles Halman, Nonsuch, Highgate, St. Mary's, Jamaica. 

1899 fBEAUcHAMP, H.E. the Rt. Hon. Earl, K.C.M.G., Govemfnent House, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
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1898 Braufo&t, Lbicestbb P., Mjl., B.CX. 

1889 Bbcx, Arthur W., Bloemfontein^ Orange Hirer Colony, 

1889 fBBCX, Charlbs Proctor, Bloemfontein, Orange River Colony, 

1882 fBBCK, JouN% Adelaide, South Australia, 

1886 fSBCKXTT, Thomas Wm., Church Street East, Pretoria, Ttansvaal, 

1889 f Bbddt, William Ubnkt, Fauresmith, Orange River Colony, 

1884 Bkbtham, Gkorgb, Wellington, Sew Zealand, 

1877 Bkbtham, William H., Wairarapa, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1898 f Bbit, William, Asivt, Toowoomba, Queensland, 

1900 Beliuos, EMAifUBL U.f C.M,G., Hong Kong. 

1900 Bblilios, Raphael E., Hong Kong. 

1897 Brll, Albxandbr, Makino, Feilding, Wellington, New Zealand. 
1893 Bbll, Anthomt, Civil Service Club, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
1896 Bbll, Frbd, Durban, Natal. 

1896 Bbll, F. H. Dillon, Barrister-at-Law, Wellington, New Zealand, 

1898 Bbll, G. Gbrald, Public Works Department, Lagos, West Africa. 

1884 Bbll, Gbo. P., care of Messrs. CHhbs, Bright, ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia, 

1886 Bbll, John W., Attorneys-Law, Queenstown, Cape Colony, 

1889 Bbll, Hon. Valbmtinb G., M.L.C., M.InBt.C.E., Director qf Publie Works, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

1895 fBsLL, Wm. U. Somrrsbt, P.O. Box 578 Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1882 tBiLLAiBS, Sbavorth Mackbnzib, 69 Main St., Georgetown, BrOish 

Guiana. 
1888 t^KU^if^* Henrt p., A.M.In8t.C.E., P.RM.S., Superintendent of Publie 
Works, Selangor, Straits Settlements. 

1893 Bbninofiklo, Jambs J., Durban, Natal. 

1894 Bennett, Alfrkd C, M.D., District Surgeon, Griqua Town, Caps 

Colony. 
1888 fBENNBTT, Chris., Rockmore, Sutton Forest, New South Walss. 

1885 Bennett, Cocbtbnat Walter, G.I.E., H.B.M. Consul, Rkmiom, 
1880 Bennett, Hon. Samuel Mackenzie, Treasurer, Mahi, Seychelles. 

1897 Bennett, Hon. Willum Hart, Colonial Secretary, Stanley, Falkland 

Islands. 

1896 Bennib, Andrew, Market Square, KimberUy, Cape Colony. 
1875 Bensusan, Ralph, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1895 Berdob- Wilkinson, Edmond, Strai/s Development Co., Singapore, 

1897 Bbrbsfobd, H. Lowrt L., Umtali, Rhodesia. 

1878 ; Bbrkblbt, His Honour Chiep Justice Sib Henri S., Suva, Fjfi, 
1880 Bbrkblbt, Captain J. H. Hardtman, Shadwell, St. Kilts. 

1894 tBBRLBiN, Julius, P.O. Box 650, Johannesburg, JVansvaal. 

1900 Bbrnino, Prkdbrick, Attorney at-Law, Bremersdorp, Swaziland. 

1900 t^BaHiNGTON, Evelyn B., Lomagunda Reefs, Ld., P. 0. Box 84, Salisbury, 

Rhodesia. 
1897 Bertram, Ben, M.D., Rand Clvb, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1893 Bbrtram, Robbrtson P., P.O. Box 128, Johannesburg, Transtaal, 
1900 Best, W. H. G. H., LJi.C.S.I., L.R.CJPJ., Assislant Colonial Surgmm, 

Lagos, West Africa. 

1887 fBETHUNE, Gboboe M., Enmore, East Coast, British Guiana. 

1888 t^ETTELHEDC, Henbi, P.O. Box 1112, Johannesburg, Tranmaal. 



Bcyal Colonial IrulUute. 



tfiBTTiHaTON, J. Bbihdlkt, Br'tndity Park, M'trriwa, A«w Bettk 

Watei. 
Bbtbss, F. W., p. 0. Box 174, Joiannedmrg, Thinnaal. 
BuNCAEDi, Caft. N. Palace, Malta. 

SlCKFOBD, ObCIB L., 

fBiCKFoas, William, 

fBlDBH, A. 

fBlDBN, WiujAH, ff^ Cape CoUmg. 

Wairarapa, WdlingUm, He* ZealaaJ, 

fBiooB, ?: 

19, 
BiBOH, A. 8., FitsAtrbert Terraee, Wk 

Baca, Hov. Jambs KomtaiaaT, Retidtnt CoutuiUor, Maiaeca, 8lrmU 

BitllemmU. 
Birch, William C. Caccia, Ereaion, Napier, New Zealand. 

Georgeiotm, BntUi Guiana. 
BissBT, Natal. 

Black, EKnaT,UJ).,Seiidtnt Magi»trate,Eiperant!e,mA.Albany, Wkttem 

0., Glen/irmiston, Koorat, Victoria, Auttralia. 
L., Cape Town S^jgp 

Blackwood, Arthus It., Mvnt Alto. Mdhoumt, Auilralia, 
Blackhood, ItoBBBT O., Melbourne, Auitralia. 

Alfbbd E, B., C.M.R., Kokitad, Eaet Grigualand, Copt 
Colony. 
tBLAiHB, Sir C. Fbedkrice, Port ElUabeth, Cape Colony. 
tBuwE, Colony. 

Blaib, ice, Calomba, Ceylon. 

Blaib, Georgetown, Briliih Guiana. 

\lii^nt,WMmL. We,t Africa. 

fBLAKB, H.E. Sib Hbney A., G.CM.G., Governjtumt House, Bong 

Blanchabd, Williau, African Direct Telegraph Co., Bonny, Welt 

Blahd, R, N., Collector of Land Bevenue, Singapore. 
Blank, Oscab, Hamburg. 

A. H., P.O. Box 1049, Johanne^^g, Tramvaat. 
P. 0. Box 738, 
,l5>.>iEn Zo!ni.-j, British Central Africa. 
fBLOw, Jobs 

Boao, J Tranmaal. 

tBoDT, C. W. E., D.C.L., Central Thevtogioal Seminary, 

Nem Yorl. 
tBooOTK, ALHiiNDBH, Bulaviayo, Bhodttia. 
Bots, FHKIiBttIC W., J.P., Colmnho. Ceylon. 
Bois, Stanlbt, Colombo, Ceylon. 

BoLTOM, Fbbd W., Farteigh Ptaalalion, Maekay, QueenAand. 
BoMFAS, Fbedbrick Willian, P.O. Box 346, Johannesburg, 7Va»«eaaf. 
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f BoNAB, Thoksom, M.D., 114 Via d» Babuitio, Piaita di Spagnot Roma. 
Bond, Ehwabd L., St. .Tamet't CUA, Xonlrial, Canada. 
Bond, Hekbbbt W., Tbrrinfftaii, '^^^^^ 
J.P., TcAaba 

Ntwfeundland. 

Booth, Karl E. O 1!^. Tranmaal. 

Booth, Robbet P., 

Booth, Kobbet M. j^| fy'i. 

Box !| Eg Traimaal, 

£24 QuMn Strttl Wat, Ibronlo, Canada, 
net, 

of SeheoU, Port LoaU, Matu^iui {Com- 













a., £.C.M.a., LL.D., Ottawa, Canada. 






Pretoria, Tramvaal. 






Jamaica. 


tBorai«,E 




Columbia. 


-fBonSFlKLD, 


Tk. 


DJ)., Lord Bieiop 0/ Preloria. 


Buhcp-i 


Cole, Pretoria, Tramvaal. 








BoTran, 




E.C.H.a., BelUville, Canada. 


BOWM., 




H.L.C., atiddi^on, Chri»tchm:h 



Jiutndia. 
HtNDB, Briliih American Cerforation, VancoHttr, 

JoAannetbvrg, TVantvaal. 
M TS.E.O., Oovenment Stcrttary, 



m^ MoKrovia, Liberia. 

Csrnu. 
H., C.E., PM&fii: Worki Dept.. JVrt ElizaUlh. Cape 
GiUmy. 
Bkakdat, J. W., Kingsien, Jamaica. 

B^a, Britith Guiana, 
S Jamaitia. 

fBBBHNBB, EbHEST A., 

Bbidoi, H. NeiB Tea/and. 

Bbumu, Obobob IF Coltmt/. 

fBEiHX, AiTDBiKa Laitob, Johannetburg, IVomoboI. 

BminowB, Lihdsat Wk,, Bittrict Conmiitimur, Accra, Gold Ceatt Oelomj/, 



392 Bayai Oolonidl Institute. 

Year of 
Kleotion. 

J896 fBBiTTXN, Thoicas J., P.O, Box 494, JohanneAwrg, ZVwMtiaa/. 

1896 Broad, Abthub J., 3fa»rt^f» AmmU Co,, Port Louis, MamriHtu, 

1899 Bboaorick, E. Or,, District Officer, Bindings, Straits Settlements, 

1802 Bbock, Jkffrbt Hall, 453 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1888 Bboobick, Alan, Pretoria, Dransvaal. 

1887 Bbodrick, Albert, Pretoria, Transvaal, 

1896 Brodrick, Harold, P.O. Box 77, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1899 Brookman, Bbmjakin, Jr., Grenfell Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1897 Brooks, Gborob L., Superintendent of Police, Freetoum, Sierra Leone, 

1889 Brooks, James Hknrt, M.KC.S.E., Afahi, SeycheUes, 
1892 Brothrrs, C. M., Queenstown, Cape Colony. 

189G Brown, Edmund A. B., Prge, Province WellesUg, Straits Settlements, 

1891 Brown, Captain Howard, 8 Andrassy Strasse, Budo'Pestk, Hungary, 
1896 Brown, Hon. James J., M.C.G., Beeeiver- General, Port Louis, JIdduritius. 
1884 Brown, John Charles, Durban, Natal, 

1888 Brown, John E., Standard Bank, Cradock, Cape Colony, 

1892 Brown, J. Ellis, Durban, Natal, 

1893 Brown, J. H., Nassau, Bahamas, 

] 889 tBi^'^"^! John Lawrence, Methden, Bowet^fels, New South WaloM. 

1900 fBROWN, John McLsatt, C.M.G., Seoul, Corea. 

1894 tBROWN, Leslie E., Messrs, Brown f Joske, Suva^ Fiji, 

1882 fBROWN, Maitland, J.F., Resident Magistrate, Geraldton, Western 

Australia, 

1 889 Brown, His Honour Mr. Justice Kichard Mtles, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1890 Brown, William, M.A., M.B., High Street, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1892 Brown, William Villiers, TownsviUe^ Queensland. 

1896 f Browne, Eybrard, Cororooke, Colac, Victoria, Australia. 

1880 fBROWNE, Hon. C. Macaulat, C.M.G., M.L.C., St. George's, Grenada, 

1888 Browne, Leonard G., J.P., Buckland Park, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1895 f Browne, Stlyester, Melbourne, Australia. 

1889 f Browne, Thomas L., Barrister-at-Law, Adelaide Club, South Australia. 

1897 Brownell, William P., Liverpool Street, Hobart, Tasmania. 

1897 Browning, John Grant, A.M.InitC.E., Selangor, Straits Settlements. 

1884 Bruce, H.E. Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., Government House, Port Louis, 
Mauritius, 

1889 fBHUCB, George, P.O, Box 646, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1890 f Bruce, J. K. Baxter, 20 Bridge Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1887 fBRUCE, John M., J.P., Wombalano, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
1886 fBRUNNKR, Ernest August, M.L.A., J.P., Eshoxce, Natal, 

1895 Brunskill, John S., P.O. Box 313, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1895 Brunton, John Spencer, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1896 Bryant, A LFK ED, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1893 IBryant, Alfred T., Inspector of Schools, Singapore, 

1897 f Bryant, Joseph, J.P., Mount Magnet, via Geraldton, Western Australia, 

1898 Bbydone, Thomas, J.P., Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1880 Buchanan, Hon. Mr. Justice E. J., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1883 Buchanan, Walter Clarke, M.H.R., Wairarapa, Wellington, New 

Zealand, 

1886 fBucHANAN, W. F., J.P., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1899 I Buckland, John Mortimer, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
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Yetfof 
Sleoti<m« 

1899 BucKLAKD, LiBDT. ViBOOB, K.N.R., Old Calabar, West Africa, 

1897 Buckle, Athanasius, J.P., Carlton House, Freetoum, Sierra Leone, 

1897 BucKLB, James A. T., F.R.G.S., Chamaf Gold Coa^ Colony, 

1897 Buckley, Or. A. McLean, hagmhory AsMmrton, New Zealand. 

1889 f Buckley, Mars, J.P., Beaulieu, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 

1891 BuDD, John Chaxbeb, Chartered Bank of India, Yokohama, Japan, 

1 897 BuLLBN, Wm. Alfred, Star Life Assurance Society, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1881 Bdller, Sib Walter L., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Wellington, New Zealand, 

1877 BuLLTVANT, WiLLiAM HosE, Yco, Irrcwarra, Victoria, Australia. 

1881 »BuLT, 0. Manoin, J.P., care of F. Bull, Esq., Attorney- GeneraVs Office, 

Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1892 BuRBURY, Edward P., New Zealand Loan and Agency Co., Oamaru, Neuf 

Zealand, 

1898 BuRDEKiN, Norman, 12 Oxford Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1899 BuRDON, Major J. Alder, Assistant Besident, Northern Nigeria (via 

Forcados). 

1888 BuROESs, Hon. W. H., Hobart, Tasmania. 
1884 fBuRKiNSHAw, Hon. John, M.L.C., Singapore. 

1900 Burn, John, Vindex, Bockhampton, Queensland. 

1895 BuRNiB, John D,, Howmains, Nirranda, Warmambool, Victoria, Australia, 

1891 Burrows, Stephen M., Civil Service, Colombo, Ceylon. 
1886 fBuRSTALL, Bryan C, Melbourne, Australia^ 

1894 Burt, Albert Hamilton, M.R.C.S.E., L.R.C.P., P&rt of Spain, Trinidad, 

1882 Burt, Hon. Septimus, Q.C., M.L.A., Perth, Western Australia. 

1892 Busby, Alexander, J.P., Cassilis, New South Wales. 

1893 Bush, Robert E., Clifton Downs, Gascoyne, Western Australia, 
1900 Bussell, W. M., Jagersfontcin, Orange Biver Colony, 

1889 BuasET, Frank H., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1886 Butler, Henry, Melbourne, Australia, 

1900 Butler, Richard Hardxng, 87 Q^een Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1888 Burr, J. M., Bank of New Zealand, Auckland, New Zealand, 

1882 t^^^'i'^^^y Frederick, Durban, Natal, 

1898 Button, Hedley L. W., Brisbane Street, Launceston, Tasmania {Corre- 

sponding Secretary). 

1882 BuzACOTTy Hon. C. Hardib, M.L.C., Brisbane, Queensland, 

1893 t^^cci^ Anthony M., Jubalpore, Central Provinces, India, 

1892 fCAiN, William, South Yarra, Melbourne, Australia. 

1878 fCAiRNCROSs, John, J.P., De Hoop, Somerset West, Cape Colony. 

1879 Caldecott, Harry S., P.O. Box 574, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 Caldeb, Charles W., Inverary, Inverell, New South Wales. 

1884 Calder, William Henderson, BaveUton, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 

1890 Caldicott, Harvey, C. E., Taiping, Perak, Straits Settlements, 

1883 Callcott, John Hope, Deputy Colonial Engineer and Surveyor^General, 

Penang, Straits Settlements, 

1893 Cameron, Allan, P.O. Box 716, Johannesburg, Transffoal, 

1900 Cameron, Donald, cJo Messrs, Miller Bros., Axim, GM Osaat (him 
1900 Cameron, William M., Advocate, 315 Bukoer Strut, Mmih 

1874 Campbell, A. H., 17 Manning Arcade, TorotUOf Cmuji 

1899 Campbell, Alfred, M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P., Yamig, Vm i 



Royal Colonial InstttuU. 

Campbkll, Hoh. Abchibald M., M.L.C, Durban, S^al, 
CucpBBLL, G-. MuBBAY, C.E., Sloti BoUtoifft, Boagkok, Siam, 
Cahfdell, J. P., Sarruler-at-Law, Grey St., WMington, Nno Ztalamd. 
CutnwLL. John Mobbow, B.Sc, F.C.S., F.ILQ.S., Ana, Gold CoB*t 

A.vanmxK, Gannuua, CaHfonua, U.8^. 

MabbhaTiT., H.L.C, Momt Edgtewmbt, Natal. 

JoBBFB, H.A., F.ti.a, 8l. HicoUu ColUgi, Randwiei, 

CiPi, ,3 Edffteiiff Road, Sydney, A'rto &ufi IFatM. 

Caps, John S., 

CiPMW, H. H., ^^ foyfon. 

Caffkb, iTiiinatAi. 

Cabdsn, S M'^'ftl BJaiJM ^ Co., Port EliiaUli, Capt Colony. 

Cabdmm, ii^ S-^lii^. Columbia itereantiU and Slitiing Syndteait, 

S[B Fbidbbic, K.C.H.a., Govenmmt Bout, 







Caboill, Edvasd B., Ihinedin, New Zealand. 




Caroill, H. E., Dejeo Valleti Tea 


*-<«<,, lndi». 


tCAMlI.^ ^Bi^^ 




ICamiix, ^ 




Carlisle. :T<fl 




CAB»ioni-,P.,F.I.C..F.C.S., 


Spain. TVinidad. 


Caeom, Hok. Sib Adolitib P., K. KFl 


Canada. 


Carpenter, P. T., M.R.C.S.R., Ditlrict Mfdico 


■ Officer, Limaimol, 


Cypru: 






^9^ 





130, Joianneslmrg, jyantKnl. 
Ji^e A>to Zealand. 

K.C.M.O. 

^^^iC.1S..Q.,HongKong. 
Eail Demerara Water Commiision, Georg^eu-ji, 

F., 463 Main Slrref, nivjiipeg. Canada. 

P., Atatmlia. 

., K.C.M.O., Government Houtc, Kattan. 

CoNTiNO A., B.A., LL.D., 59 Slrada Ix-ranlr, I'al/ella. 
Malta. 
Caskt, His Honooh Jdboe J. J.,C.M.G., 36 Te^nple Court, Afelboumt, 

171 Slrada Mereanti, Vallelta, Malta. 
Port FAizabith, Cape Colony. 
Catos, Gruboe C, Kimheriey, Cape Colony. 

Catto. John, Me-mie, llridgeu-altr-on i/oddon, ViiiiTia, Amfratia. 
Caykt, Qeoboe, Charter! Toumt, Queauland. 
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Twof 

Eltctioa- 

tCMWiHo, LiOK, Port of%>ain, Trinidad. 

AllonKf-at-Laa, Port Sttabeti, (?ap> Coinry. 
Ctmiat Buildingt, 418 Oeergt Blrtet, SydtKy, Sae 

JoavE, H CjiouM^ iT^HfiK, Porii. 

F.R.C.8., JiHtliMt Colonial Suryton, Aeera, 

Cuunas, NiTEUnMi, Fflte^ Bavv Savu, Fyi. 
Cs4>iBKB«, Riodaia. 

Chambihs, W X»((», ffert /tKOM. 

CBAHBBHa, ^£eA»iK>»J ZHeinan, Copt Colony. 

f Chaplin, Thomas "'"M IVannaal, 

Cbafiun, Chablbs Aiutratia. 

CiuniAit, H. Africa, 

Chaitzlijib, ^^^ 

M.L.C., Eemg Kong. 
Twtmarina, Pictoti, Sea Zealand. 

a WBo«221 TrantmiJ. 

F.Q.3., Alion^, rfMfrm AuHralta. 

Square, Kimberlej/, Cape Colony. 

^, F.R.0,8„ Ordnance Store Offices, Scott 

Hew Zealand, 
fhmagaeia, Cypria. 
B., Port ElUabeth, Cape Cotony (^Correiponding 

Smith, Part EUrabrth, Cape Colony, 



Captain Juhn Spshczs, Colonial Secretary, Ifauau, 

C. S., Port ESizahtlh, Ci^e Colony. 
BK. 'M MtMri. Dalgeiy f Co., MelboiH-ne, Aiutralia. 

Bi,^ ,'L1..'B., Barritler-at-Law,il Wdlington Street 

Melbourne Club, Australia. 

Accra, Gold Coast Colony {Cor- 

Noea Scotia, 
Unicerial BuHdingi, Grenfell Street, Adelaide, South 

E., Cold&lo', Malvern, Melbanme, Avslr^ia. 
Clakkx, Hib Hohodb ^W^ Kington, Jainaiea. 

Clabm, His Hoitotir J., R.A., K-OM-tt., Besident 

Cotnmitsicner, Salisbury, 
CuBKB, B. J., E^. Froniier Poliae, F^toan, Sierra Leon*. 
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T«arof 
Election. 

1896 

1895 

1888 

1882 

1896 

1898 

1888 
1897 
1889 
1884 
1881 
1880 
1894 
1889 
1889 
1897 
1897 
1895 
1888 
1883 

1888 
1897 
1893 
1S94 
1892 
1897 
1900 
1888 
1889 

1898 
1892 

1885 

1900 
1897 
1880 
1894 
1884 
1883 
1876 
1898 

1898 
1893 
1881 



Bayal Colonial Institute. 

Clausbn, Carbt a., Royal Exchange, Adelaide, South AuiiriUia, 
Clayton, Abthub G., Colonial Secretariat, Belize^ British Honduras, 
f Cleveland, Fbakk, Bunburt/, Western Australia, 

Clifford, Sir Gbobgb Hugh, Babt., Stony hurst, Christehureh,NewZealatid. 
CuFFORD, H.E. HuoH, C.M.G., Sandakan, British Hcrth Borneo, 
tCLUCAs, Evan C, J. P., Mona Lodge, Edwin Terrace^ GUberion, South 

Australia, 
CoATES, John, 285 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Cochran, S. R, St, Julicn Estate, Mauritius, 
Cock, Cornelius, J.F., Peddie, Cape Colony, 
CocKBURN, Adolphus, Bluefields, Nicaragua {viA Grey Toum), 
CocKBURN, Samuel xV., Cape Gracias d JHos, Nicaragua {vid Grey TbiMi). 
Codd, John A., P.O. Box 407, Toronto, Canada, 

CoDRiNOTONy RoBBBT, Fort Jamcsou, North Charterland, Northern Rhodesia, 
CoGHLAN, Chables P. J., Kimbcrley, Cape Colony. 
CoGHLAN, Jahbs J., J.P., Attomey-at^Law, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
Cohen, Abnbb, P,0, Box 117, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
Cohen, Alfbed, P,0, Box 269, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
Cohen, H. Hibschbl, Badminton Club, Victoria, British Columbia, 
Cohen, Naph. H., P,0, Box 1892, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Cohen, Neville D., care of Messrs. D, Cohen ^ Co,, Maitland West, New 

South Wales, 
Cole, Fbbdbbick E., Clerk of the Courts, St. Elizabeth, Jamaica. 
Colk, Nicholas, West Cloven Hills, Camptrdoum, Victoria, Australia, 
Cole, Samukl S., Jubilee House, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
Cole, Wm. O'Connor, 1 1 Soldier Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
f Coleman, James H., Waititirau, Napier, New Zealand, 
CoLKNBRANDKB, J. W., Bulawoyo, Rhodesia. 
Colley, Cavendish L., Adelaide Club, South Australia. 
tCoLLEY, The Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, Maritsburg, Natal, 
Collier, Fredebick William, Postmaster- General, Georgetown, British 

Guiana. 
fCoLLiEB, Herbert, Wemdew, Irvivg Road, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
tCoLLiKR, Jenkin, Wcmdcw, Irving Road, Tocrak, Melbourne, Australia, 

and Australian Club. 
Collins, Ernest E., Reuters Ttlegram Co., Lim,, Sydney, Neto South 

Wales. 
Collins, Henry M., Reuter's Telegram Co., Melbourne, Australia, 
Collins, WiLUAM Francis, P.O. Box 170, Coolgardie, Western Australia, 
Collyer, Hon. William K., Attorney -General, Singapore, 
Colquhoun, Archibald R. 
f Colquhoun, Robert A., HciJe berg, Transvaal. 
CoLTON, Hon. Sir John, K.C.M.G., Adelaide, South Australia, 
CoMissioNO, Hon. "NV. S., Q.C, M.E.C, St. Georges, Grenada. 
CoNiGRAVE, B. Faibfax, 5 Iiiglc Chambers, Hay Street, Perth, Western 

Australia, 
f CoNLAT, Wm. Lance, Kuantan, Pahang, Straits Settlements, 
Connolly, J. F., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Connolly, R.M., P.O. Box 2526, Johannesburg, Transvaal, and Kimbtrley 

Club, Cape Colony. 
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of 
Xlaction. 

1889 

1898 
1898 
1891 
1885 
1900 
1889 
1895 
1895 
1890 
1897 
1889 

1882 
1892 

1896 

1883 
1897 
1892 
1895 
1886 
1895 
1895 
1880 
1889 
1883 
1895 
1889 
1896 
1899 
1882 
1896 
1897 
1877 
1899 
1887 

1892 
1897 
1897 
1890 

1890 
1875 

1899 



Connor, Hon. Edwin d MX.C., BeHzs EtiaU and Produce Co ^ BritUh 

Honduras, 
CoNWAT, Albxandbb, J.P., Colt/toti, Feiidinff, New Zealand, 
CoNWAT, Thomas J., Dixeove, Gold Coast Colony. 
Cook, £. Botbb, J.P., Thcmhill^ Herbert, Cape Colony, 
CooKB, John, Auetralian Cluh, Melbourne^ Australia, 
CooKB, Robert, Honff Kong and Whampoa Dock Co,, Hong Kong, 
CooLBT, William, Tbton Clerk, Durhany Natal. 
f CooPBy J. C. Jb88Br, care of Chartered Co., Bulawai/o, Rhodesia, 
CooPBB, Arnold W., JJ?., F.R.M.S.y Richmond, Natal. 
CooPBR, Hon. Mr. Justicb Popb A., Brisbane^ Queensland 
CoRDBBy Fbbdbrick H. S., P.O. Box 1449, Johannesburg, IVansvaal. 
tCoRDNBB- Jambs, John H., A.M.In8t.C.£H P.O. Box 1156, Johannesburg 

Transvaal. 
Cork. Phiup C, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Kingston, Jamaica, 
CoRNBR, Charlbs, A3I.In8t.C.E., Assistant Engineer ^ Beira Railway, 

Umtali, Rhodesia. 
CoRNisH-BowDKN, Athblstan H., Govemmsnt Land SurvryoTt King 

fVilliam's Town, Cape Colony, 
Cornwall, Mosbs, J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Cornwall, William L., P. 0, Box 28, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
Cotton, Alfrbd J., Goorganga, Bowen^ Queensland, 
CoTTBRiLL, A. J., Napier, New Zealand. 

COTTRBLL, HbNRT E. P. 

f CovLDBRT, William H., J.P., Bridtane, Queensland, 

CouPBR, John L., Natal Bank, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

CouRTNBT, J. M., C.M.G-., Deputy Finance Minister, Ottawa, Cmada, 

CouBBNS, R. Lbwis, P.O. Box 1161, Johannesburg, Dramvaal. 

CowDBROY, Bknjamin, 60 Market Strut, Melbourne, Australia. 

CowBRN, William, Haioera, New Zealand, 

fCown, Albxandbr, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

tCowLBT, W. H., care qf General Post Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 

CowFBR, Charlbs, J.P., Sydney, New South Wales. 

Cox, His Honour Charlbs T., Government House, St. Kiits, 

Cox, Gborob Curling, '* Daily Press " Office, Hong Kong. 

Cox, His Honour Chief Justicb Sir Lionel, Singapore. 

fCox, Hon. Gborob H., M.L.C., Mudgee, New South Wales. 

CoxwBLL, Charlbs F., M.D., Brighton, Melbourne, Australia, 

f Crafton, Ralph C, Bulkeley Station, Ramleh, Alexandria, Egypt {Corre- 

spending SeereUm/). 
f Craiobn, Hon. Witxiam, M.C.P., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Cramer, Hermann J., Punta Gorda, British Honduras, 
Cran, Jambs M., M.B., CM., Belize, British Honduras. 
Cranswick, WitxiAM F., J.P., P.O, B)x 76, K.mherley, Cape Colony ^ 

(Corresponding Secretary), 
fCRAWFORD, Hon. Alfred J., M.L.C. J.P., Newcastle, Natal, 
Crawford, Lieut.-Colonbl Jambs D., Westnuount, near Montreal' 

Canada. 
Crawford, William, 423 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 
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Year of 
BleotioD* 

1900 Gbban, Captain John F., The CoMtabutary^ Cape Coast, Goid Coad 

Colony, 

1884 fCBESWKLLy Jacob, P,0. Box 469, Johatme^iurg, Tranuvaah 

1890 Cbessall, Paui* 

1896 f Cboohan, John G., M.D., District Surgeon, Klipdam, Griqualand West, 

Cape Colony. 

1896 Crombie, Frank £. N., Northern Club, Auckland, New 2jealand, 

1892 Cboppbb, Gbobgb P., Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1898 Cbosbt, Abthdb J. c/o Standard Bank, Durban, Natal, 

1886 fCBOSBT, Hon. Willlait, M.L.C.y Hobart, Tasmania, 

1896 Cbosbt, Whjjav, P.O. Box 551, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1891 fCBOSS, John Wm., J.P., H.M., The Residency, Stanger, Natal, 

1898 Cbossb, Thomas, Woodland, Hastings, Hawkes Bay, New 2jealand, 

1899 Cbosthwitb, Ponsonbt M., C.E., Cyprus. 

1886 Crump, G. Crbsswell, Souihport, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1887 Cttddbfobd, Wuxiam, Auditor, St, Georges, Grenada, 

1883 fCuLLEN, Charles Edward. 

1884 fCuLMXR, Jambs William, M.L.A., Nassau, Bahamas. 
1899 CuLPBPER, Samuel A. H., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1 896 CuMMiNO, Jambs, WesselVe Nek, Natal. 

1882 CuMMiNo, W. Gordon, District Magistrate, Kokstad, East Griqualand, 
Cape Colony, 

1897 CuMMiNGS, Henry, Assistant Resident, Northern Nigeria (vid Forcados). 

1895 Cundall, Frank, F.S.A., Institute of Jamaica, Kingston^ Jamaica (Corre- 

sponding Secretary). 

1896 CuNiNGHAM, Alurkd A., Balijan Tea Estate, Chuljwa P.O., Dibrugurh, 

Assam, India. 

1892 Cunningham, A. Jackson, Lanyon, Queanbeyan, New South WaUs, 

1895 fCuRRiB, Oswald J., M.B., M.R.C.S.E., 60 Longmarket Street, Maritzburg^ 

Natal. 
] 896 t^^^iB* Walter, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1884 Cu8Caden,Geo.,L.R.C.S.E.,L.R.C.P.E., Bay St., Port Melbourne, Australia, 
1892 CuTHBERT, Hon. Sir Henry, K.C.M.G., M.L.C., Australian Club, Mel" 

bourne, Australia. 



1900 Dainty, Horace, P.O. Box 88, Btdawayo, Rhodesia, 

1894 Dalrymplb, John Taylor, JVaitatapia, Bulls, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1890 fDALRYMPLE, Thomas, Eost Londou, Cape Colony, 

1879 Dalton, E. H. Goring. 

1881 Daly, James E. 0., 82 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1884 Dangar, Albert A., Baroona, Whittingham, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1898 f Daniels, Charles W., M.B., M.R.C.S.E., Malaria Commission, Blantyre, 
British Central Africa. 

1895 Darbyshire, Benjamin H., Barrister-at-Law, Weld Club, Perth, Western 
Australia. 

1889 Dahley, Cecil W., M.Inst. C.E., Harbours and Rivers Department 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
1877 fDAVENPORT, Sir Samuel, K.C.M.G., Beaumont, Adelaide, South Australia, 
1895 I Daterin, John, Por^ Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 



Non-Residani Feliowt. 



fDATir, Thomu J., 9 Qw«)> Slrtet, MMoume, Jtrtralia. 

^^^^ IT^ Stock Bank Chambtrt, G*org» Strttt, 

Cape Colcnff, 
Datidmm, T., North Co., 216 Petl St., tfontrmO, Canada. 

DiTiosoiT, WniiAM, KinAtrlty, Cape Cdony. 
^,1^ E., Civii Service, tO^ 

. M. {late OsUs, Briibane, Quteii^and, 

Datik, Hoh. Chablh Tatmania. 

Datiu. Box 1 

Davos, J. A. Sohoo, CmiletM , Sierra Leon*, 

DiTiM, UuoB J. G., H.H.A., Snhart, TiumoMa. 

Wi*itm Aunlraiia. 
^X Aittlratia. 

fDlTna, IfeHounu, Auitralia. 

-fDATiBS, Uadsicb C, J.F., Karridait, 

^Dkvas, WuTBB ^ Ihuutmiif. 

ILD., l^vetoum. Sierra Leene. 

V. DiftHBU, C.M.O., U.E.C„ Audilor-Omeral, George- 
Guiana. 

0. Box 249, TVantvaal. 

'^IM^ • MarUiimrg, Natal. 

CoUine Street, Melbourne, Atutrdia. 
Uavsoh, Charles S., Jlarriiier-al-Laa, Georgetaten, Britith Gviana. 
Dawn, Bicbabd St. Mabi, L.R.C.P., M.lt.Cj9., Gaa^, South Ave- 

Davmh, a. W., Buiamayo, SHodetia. 
fDAWSOir, John Sierra Lfone, 

Street, Sew, Victoria, Attralia. 
Accountant India. 

Queeniland Q¥eentland, 

^ Siraile SeitUmenii. 

Dk FrtetoiBn, Sierra Leone. 

Db ^^» Depariineni, Singapore. 

Da ButT, care ofMeurt. F. H. Taglor f Co., Sridgeteion, 

Sarbadoi. 
fDnLAiTTODR, I/r.-CoLONBL Ba«bt a., M.B.C.S., Seed 

Db Kingtlen, Jamaiea. 

Di Wl Grenada. 

the Govemer-Qenerai^t 

IDemhy, F, W. Bahut, Port 

DaHTon, Hon. Captain Sib Qbobob C, K.C.M.G., CoUmitd Seerttary, 

Lagoi, Weil Afriea. 
Db FA5e, Elliot A., F.R.G.S. 
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TMIOt 

Di Fabb, John, Kimbtrley, Cape Colony. 

Dnli, JmxLU. T., BjL, BUTritter-al-Lan, . 

D> SmnT, ABEunjkH, Cbps Tbwn, Caps Ootenif. 

Db Smidt, Adam OABauo, T^j 

1 i^ ^S» a>.Kob6, Japan. 

Ds TVJ.TP. Chabus.&LA., JJ>., AlJniBimm. Cotpmbt, 

DunaMB, A. C, 435 Cbfliiu $frwl, JVfea.?Hrne, ^lufnilui. 

Ok SVnutaa/. 

^^ £ox 1 Thuunoil. 

Db TVaimeai. 

Vm Witt, ^ Ilwiw, Capt Cetony. 

Da Wour, Jahb* A., M.D., Governmiml Medical Officer, iW( (/ i^ian, 

Wm., P.O. Box 360, Jbiaiinciiui^, TnWMoa^ 
Crovm Ctmiuel, Ci^ombe, (^l<m. 
Banking Co., 347 Georg* Btrm, Syim^, 
WaUt. 
C, P.O. Bon 249, JohanneAwg, lyamnaal. 

ilSf^ Q.,m.l,«d. 

tDiCKSON, Cotaiahia. 

tDiCKaoK, Faurrintith, Orange Siver Cdony. 

DiESFECXin, ^ Trantvaai. 

DmaicE, H., P.O. Jjb^i^* 

DcQBr-Josia, C. K.. '% Wa Seotia. 

DioKAN, Fatbick L., f^ AeiD Zealand. 

tDiBTiM, John S., Cape Colony. 

DliON, Welliaglon, Kevj Zealand. 

DiiON, P.O. Box HIS, Johanrutburg, Trantvaai. 

Abergeldie, Summer Hilt, Sj/dn^, Nao Sunk 

DlxaoM, Hdou. Ahergeldi; Summrr Hill, Sydney, Xno Soutk Walet. 
DixsoH. HonR, JuK., 1'andUla, Ileiurm Strut, Summer Hill, Sydney, 

.Vem Soiilh Wain. 
DoBBiK, A. W„ ColUijf. Park. Adilait!e, South Auetralia. 
tDoBKLi, Hon. Canada. 

DoBsuN. Hon. 'S 

DoBSOS, lion. H-iharl, 

DoBsos, James M., M.IukUC.E., Chit/ Etiginerr, Harbour Workt, Bumtce 

L.. Commercial Bank of Sydney, Sydney, Ifett> Senlk 
IValrs. 
DociKii, Wkteid I,., yi/ramlila, Darlinghurst Road, Sydney, yew Seati 

^m § Mh Tranemal. 

AMES, M.P., Solhetay, Sfv; Brvnneiri. 
1895 ' Doif, David, Dwrian, J'o(a/. 
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tDoNiLD,J.M., Satid Club, Johmnmlimy, TVantvaal. 

DoHOVAN, Febqub, P.O. Box 4, JohannesiuTff, 7Va7i$vaal. 

tDoHOTAH, JoHH J., Q.C, M.A., LL.D., Amlralian Club, Sidney, Sew 
Soiifh Walu. 

DaoLKTTH, GKoanB P., J.P., Adelaide, South Amlralia. 
1805 ' DuuNiMO, Hmket B., g^^^ Wat Africa. 

lH9e Doua&TT, Abthdb G., M.A., PaUic Worla Dept.. Que'nc, Canada. 
1886 ' DouoLAs. Hos. Adti. Q.C, M.L.C, Hoharl, Taimania. 
1884 i UouoLM, Hun, Joum, C.M.Q., Goetramenl Bftidt»l, Thariday Idand, 

187S M.L,A., Hea/herlon Touvri, ntar GTahanwloan, Capt 

W., Oxford Street, Frtttovm, Sierra Leone. 
0. Box 158, Johaimetbtirg, Tr^mtaaal. 
M.I.M.E., J,P., Eandariei, Sgdnej/. Xtia Soutk 

D01TNEB, Ven. A&cbducdh Qboimb W., The litetory. Kiagiton, Janaiea. 
D01TNES, 8. TaocnciB, Boyi' Model School, Durban, Satal. 
IIeadeb, H. F.. Petrolia, 

Wv., M.B., Bia^fort Weit, Cape Colony, 

Dbitbr, Jjihbs, B.A., Kuaia Lurapor, Straits SetlUmenli. 
DuuLBV, Cbc:ii.. 

•nigratuin Dtpartment, Georgtlown, Britieh Guiana. 

DniBS, David P., M.D., P.O. Box 610. 

SS*^ P.O. Sox 370, Johannetburg, 

DcNCAX, Captatn Alf^antifr, Groriielenm, Britieh Guiana. 

UoKCAd, T., SI.L.C., Sura, Fiji. 

DoNCAH, Cusfoins, Shanghai, China. 

^ Uhodesia. 

S Cape Colony, 
tDoHCAB, Hon. ^ ^ 

tDimcAir, Waltbb Hdokks. ^^ 

^ntmam ^ietri^ w..i Ajn^a. 

South Walee. 

Adelaide, South Auetralia. 
DuHBTEB, T. Chabws W., MtssTi. Dutitter ^ Driffeld, Kafgoorlie, 
Weitern Australia. 

Victoria, Brilish Cotunibia. 
^ "S Colony. 

Dpttob, Kapunda, 

Dtason, (}apa Colony, 

DiSB, I. 

Dtbb, 

DiXB, , djw Colony, 

Dtut, Wm. C. L., Port lad. 



EiTon, Hekbi F., Ifelbomme, A 

Ebdbm, ^ '^ fUraitt SitiUmmU, 

tEBIBT.EB 

Eccus, Hi 

cart IVmumA 

P.O.BoxiSS, 

0., Queen't Adm^ate, Jjigot, Wttl i^^-ioa. 
Edwabds, Colth, 
Edwirds, David of AmlraOan Mutual ProvidaU SoeMf, 

Albury, New South Wala. 
Edwards, E. K., MaU, SeyehtlUi. 
Edwards, Fbbdebic0.3|^ 

EDWABDa, ^ 

OamoTU, 
W.. 
■ S A., IB Curepipt ad., JWoitriiiu. 

M.D.. Kitiff Winiam'i Tom, Capt Colony. 

of Police, Ptnang. Strain SettUmtntK 
Jyett Africa. 

mm 

Camok F. W. T., si. SfieiaeTi Sector^, Wtti Coait, 

Ellis, J. Alf., J.P,, Chamber of Commerce, Cap* Town, Cape Colony. 
Ellis, J. Chote, Invercargill. Kem Zealand. 



ii^S^: RowB, Di Been Coiisolidaled Minet, Kimbttrley, Cap* 

Colony. 



^^ DcKE, Cape CoasI, Gold Cnast Cotmiy. 

Ficl VaUry. Umhlali. vtd Darhan, Xatai. 
VX« Gold Coasl Colony, 

ISSO I Evans, Kingston, Jam, 

3 ' Evass, Transvaal. 

J ' EviKs, Tranneal. 

1883 j EvA.19. 

1890 Evans, Willum Gwitnne, P.O. Box S5S, Joltannalmrg, Trantvaal. 
1S90 -fEwKHS, Cbkasv, 36 Queen's Road, Hong Kong. 



Nonr-JUindtnt FeUowt. 



Faihbaibk, Oiu>aoB, eare of Unum Mortgay* amt Agtney Company, 
Meiboume, Auttralia, 
E., Bairitltr-ai-Lav!, Sydney, Nob Boutk WaU*. 

Koorali, Waluiey Soad, Point Piper, Bydnej/, 
Una Sooth Wa^ee. 
Faikfax, Sib Jahw B., Sydney, Stie fiiwlA Walet. 

L., M.D., 6 Lyon* Terraee, Sydnet/, Iftw Samtk WaUi. 

B. H., Jfrieati Direct TdegrapK Grmpany, Frettomt, 



Abtkub W., Kutgttim, Jamaica. 
John C, JR. ^13^? 

-:t' J J., RtlTeal 



B.8c., FJIS., Director, PuAlio Gordow, Gordon Tom, 
Jamaica. 

Albhbcbt, OHo Straue 8, Munich. 

BoBRtiT B.. B.A., A.U.C., Government Batae, George- 

Fill, H«kev, Saiai. 

Feltoh, Hoj(. J. ^ SM'^ FoiWojirf /i/oHii. 

Femtuh, ZeaJand. 

E. A., M.B., CM., Piiifia Hotpital, Gtorgetomt, BrUuh 

;^i«FiHLiT, ^rian, liaiai. 
fFRKomoN, JuEa, P.O. £ar 9S, Joharaethiry, Tranimat. 
fFEBouHOH, JoBH, CinnoiHcn Garden*, CoIotiAo, Ceylon {Corrtiponding 



F. 
FiEDLiB, Hmbt M., 359 Cellini Strut, Melioume, AmtraUa, 
Fold, A. Pmci, Pretoria, TraMvaaL 
FiBtDiKo, Hon, William S., M.P., 0«aiM, Canada. 
2m. GiOBOi B., Britbaiw, Qneenttaad. 
Pii t .., Hon. Jambs Coi, 5I.L.C.. Ifiirt Sobm Eiiat*, Dominica. 

Fdilatsov, Se^orth, Maelcay, Qiuenehad: 

FlNLATSOH, J. HaBVET, 

FniLAVsoM, EoBEttT A,, Coiony. 

^SBSi^S^ I-. MariUbarg, Saial. 

FiKNEY, JP-. Drifbaiu, Quttntland. 

Flnnie, J. 
. PutvcAKE, ^JoROAK I., M.B.C.S.E., Provincial Inepector, TbHefK and Ba, 

\ J. ^m 

if [BMtHou, E>T. Waltes K., iU.A., care a/ 3Iettr*. Grindlai/ f Co., 
I CahttUa. 

\ FiasER, FnAtrcis Cohud, Government Agtnt, KafHnfgala, Oej/hn. 
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Tmxot 
JBeotioiu 

1889 
1398 
1884 
1881 
1892 
1899 

1886 
1876 
1895 
1900 
1887 
1892 
1897 
1881 

1880 
1900 
1896 
1878 
1897 
1888 
1896 
1897 
1876 
1884 
1900 
1896 
1885 
1883 
1896 
1894 

1897 
1889 
1889 
1S89 
1896 

1882 

1881 

1881 
1891 
1892 
1890 
1885 
1883 
1888 



Bayal Colonial Instiivie. 

f FiSHBB, JofBPHy J.P., Addaide, South AuttraUa, 

FiSHBBy Jomr Mbaoows, P.O. Box 339, JokannuXmtg^ TWhimkui/. 

FinotBy B. H. Ukdbbwood, J.P., Durban, Natal. 

f FxsKBK, JoHK iNOLiSy Ctfrrobert, Jhorak, Melboumi, AuUraUa^ 

FiTZOBRALD, Fbancis, Mdboume Club, AuttraUa^ ' t 

FiiTOBRALD, Fbedebick A., Imperial Oil B^fiuing Co^ London, Ontario, 

Canada, 
FiTzosRALD, Lord Gbobob. 
FiTBOiBBON, K. G., CM.G.f Melbourne^ Australia. 
FitzPatbick, G. C, Johannethurg^ Transvaal. 
fFrrzFATBiCK, J. Pebcy, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
f Flacx, JoflBPK H., 9 Queen Street, MeJhoume, Australia, 
Fleibchacx, Albbbt R, P,0, Box 2205, Johannesburg, TranswsaiL 
Flbmiko, Chablbs D., Mining Commissioner, Gwelo, Bhodegia. 
fFuooNO, H.E. Sib Fbancu, KOJCG., Government House, St, Jokn*s, 

Antigua, 
Flbmimo. John, Charlotte Town, Grenada, 
FLBMnrOy John M., Great Diamond Estette, British Cruiana. 
Flbxino, Bichabd, P.O. Box 393, Johannesburg, TVansvaal. 
Flexinq, Sib Sandfobd, K.C.M.G.y Ottawa, Canada {Corresponding See,), 
Flbmvbb, a. S.y Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Fletchbb, William, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Flbtchbb, William, Orandunbie, Walcha, New South Wales, 
tFiJNT, Captain Wm. Baffles, Sandakan, British North Borneo. 
Flowbb, James, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Floyd, Bev. William, Levuka, Fiji. 
Foot, Lionel Batne, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 
FooTE, Mtbb J., P.O. Box 469, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
tFoRBES, Fbedk. William, P.O. Box 469, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
f Fobbf-8, Henby, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
FoBBES, James^ Colombo, Ceylon. 
Fobbes, Major Patbick W. (6th Dragoons), Blantyre, British Central 

Africa, 
FoBD, IIenby B., Lot 91, Middle Street, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
f FoBD, James P., Port EHeabeth, Cape Colony. 
FoBD, Joseph C, 117 Duke Street, Kingston, Jamaica. 
FoBD, Bobeet, Water Works Co., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
fFoBDE, BoBEBT M., LJt.C.P., L.B.C.S., Colonial Surgeon, Bathurst, 

Gambia. 
fFoBEMAN, Joseph, M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P., 215 Macquarie Street, Sydney, 

New South Wales, 
tFoBBBST, Bt. Hon. Sib John, K.C.M.G., M.L.A., Perth, Western 

Australia, 
Fobrest, Hon. William, M.L.C, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Forstkr, JuLirs J., Bank of Madras, Madras, India, 
Forstfjc, Lieut. Stewart R, B.N. 
Fortuno, Joseph, Melmoth, Natal. ^ 

Foster, Edward Alexandbb, Auditor- General, St. John*s, Antigua, 
Fowler, Alpin Grant, M.InstC.E., Lagos, West Africa. >. 

FowLEB, Geobob M., Government Agant, Ratnapura, Ceylon, 
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Twet 
Dectlos. 

I tFowi-Bz, JucBS, Adelaide, South luttralia. 

)S9S t^oioH, Jxepo Diruion, tlaiai. 

1893 Fmmis, Shodtiia. 

1896 ' FuKcia Hong Kimg. 

I W., ii«o I or* lAft Inwronee Company, Broad' 

I 

I ^^ T. AuausTDS, lfi7 Ciartolle Street, Georgetoaa, SrilUh 

FBAmcLm, BOBEBT H., ..toulofit Surveys, Btliie, BnlUh BonduroM. 
FauntuN, Wiluui, J. 

Fbaikb, Alkuhdbb W., Banaby, Mna SoadEaa, St. KUda, Melbourne, 

Aaetralia. 
Fkukb, Ch^rlbs a., CemnuiDJant ofPoliet, Nauau, Bakamae. 
Feumr, Adelaide, South Aiutralia, 

Fruib, Hdoh, Bandarapotla Ceylon. 

fb««, jiKBs L. p. a a« ^^m «9- cw~r. 

FauBB, Maloou* A. 

Frasbb, Robibt a.. 

Frueb, Robebt 

Fbubb, iSB^e TWiudm;. 

:.^ Afriean GM Cea*t JUtning Corporation, Ckami, 

Gold Coaa Colony, 
Fkkbiur, JoaM, Xaritrburg, Natal. 

^^^m Bani, Cape 7\>wn, Copt Colony. 

^^^ Tranetiaai. 

FKwr.SnS 
Pbo*t, 

f FuLLBB, Cape Colony. 

Fiii.TO)i, Fbahcis 

FUBHBB, QEOBai 

fFtiH, Hon. 3ib Pbiup 0., EXJIG., Hobart, Tamanin, 

fOAiKwui, SaBiiuiiT Samfatbmi E., M.R.I., U.B.A.S., Bania, Aifto. 

Qdsfobp, Hbtbt, Oringi, Haptar, New Zealand. 

Oalletlt, Abchibu-d J. C, Bant of Montreal, Victoria, BrUi*k 

Stock Ejxtutnge, Trannaal. 

^^^F.. IX.D., I Stradia SeocMUt, 

Brithaiie, Qiutntland. 
■SWE-^ ;: i>'^^^ «>?* Colcv- 

L.B.C.P.I., Auitlajii Colonial Sargetm, 
Colony. 
Qabund, Wunn F., bLIoiLCX., Meghtdttrai Gya Bailtcay, ihAri-M- 

Sone, Skaiabad, Bengal, India. 
OiRHBTT, Humt, Cindad, San Domingo, Wett Indite. 

GiBHBTT, WtLLUM J, 
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Yekrof 
Election. 

1 893 , Gabrawat, Thomas S., Bridgetown^ Barbados, 

1888 Gaskin, C. p., Berbice, BritUh Guiana. 

1891 Gattt, His Honour Chiep Justice SrEPHEirH., Gibraltar, 

1897 Gau, Juuus, P.O. Box 209, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1895 ]^J^^i Arnold E., The Brothers, Grenada, West Indies. 

1895 IGat, E. T., The Brothers, Grenada, West Indies. 
1880 fGEARD, John, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1893 Geary. Alfred, Durban, Natal, 

1897 Gee, George F., care of National Bank of New Zealznd, Limiied, Wei- 

lington, New Zealand, 
1897 Geddbs, J. H., Dean Hollow, Mosman's Bay, Sydnejf, New South Wales. 

1886 GeoroBi Arthur Kingston, Jamaica. 

1883 GEOROBy Hon. Charles J., M.L.C., Pacific House, Lagos, West Africa. 

1894 Gibbon, Charles, Goonambil, Wattegama, Ceylon. 

1882 Gibbon, Edward, 59 Hope Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1885 Gibbon, W. D., Kandy, Ceylon. 

1807 Gibbons, Major Alfred St. Hill, Cape Town, Cap^ Colony. 

1896 Gibbs, Isaac, New Zealand Shipping Co., Christchnrch, New Zealand. 

1897 t Gibbs, John, African Lakes Corporation, Mandala House, Blantyre^ 

British Central Africa, 

1 889 Gibson, Harrt, South African Association, 6 Church Square, Cape Tbwn, 

Cape Colony (Corresponding Secretary). 
1900 Gibson, OsvrkUD, Melbourne Club, Australia, 

1896 Gideon, Hon. D. S., M.L.C., J. P., Port Antonio, Jamaica, 

1894 GiFFOBD, Charles Milward, Brown's Town^ P.O., Jamaica, 

1898 Giles, Thomas O'IIalloran, M.A., LL.B., Grenfell Street, Adelaide, 

South Australia. 
1889 I Gill, Sir David, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal, The Observatory, 

I Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1809 Gill, H^rrt P., School of Design, North Terrace, Adelaide, South 

Australia. 

1897 Gill, Henry H., Woodhoi/Hk, Davey Street, Hobart, Tasmania. 

1889 Gillbs, Alfred AV., Hinemoa, Edgeclijfe Road, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

1 887 Gillespie, Robert, 1 9 Charnwood Crescent, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 

1891 fOiLLBSPiE, Robert K., J.P., Englewood, Inverleigh, Victoria, Australia, 

1895 Gillies, David, Hong Kong and Whampoa Dock Co., Hong Kong, 

1892 GiLLOTT, Samuel, M.L.A., 9 Brunswick Street, Melbourne, Auatralia. 

1886 GiLZEAN, Alexr. Russrl, Anna Regina, British Cruiana, 

1889 fGiKDLESTONE, Nelson S., J.P., Prlnce Alfred Street, Grahamstown, 
Cape Colony. 

1895 Gisborne, Dudley G., P.O. Box 16, Bulawayo, Rhodesia {Corresponding 

Secretary). 

1896 Gladwyn, Arthur G., Klipdam, Griqualand West, Cape Colony. 
1877 t^LANViLLE, Thomas, Mile Gully P.O., Manchester, Jamaica. 

1897 t^^^^Y^s, Charles, P.O. Box 8, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1884 Goch, G. H., P,0. Box 163, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1896 Goch, SAarcEL F., B.A., LL.B., P.O. Box 163, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
*889 tGK>DDABD, William, P.O. Box 418, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

T j GODDABD, William C, Norwich Chambers, Sydney, New South Wales. 
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1900 



GoDFSET, Hon. Gkobob, M.L.G.y Strathmoref Fitzroy Street, 8t, Kiida, 
Melbourne, Australia, 
1895 fGoDFREY, Joseph Jambb, care of Messrs, Butherfoord and Brother, 
Greenmarket Square, Cape 2bum, Cape Colony, 

1895 GoLDiB, A. R., clo Bank of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, 
1891 GoLDMAKKy C. Btdnst, P.O. Box 485, Johannesburg, Transwud, 

1 896 GoLDMANN, Richard, P. 0, Box 485, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1885 GoLDBmO; A. R., Chamber of Mines, P.O, Box 809, Johanmesburg, 

Transvaal, 
1 900 GoMBS, SiDiTEY G., L.R.C.S.E., Med, Dept,, Sandakan, British NorthBomeo. 
1878 GooDB, Chablbs H., Adelaide, South Australia, 
1S99 GooDE, Matthew A., Adelaide, South Australia, 
1893 fGooDB, William Hamilton, P.O. Boof 176, Kimberleg, Cape Colony, 
1874 GooDLiFFB, John, 297 Smith Street, Durban, Natal, 
1885 Goodman, Hon. Wiluam Meigh, Q.C., Attamey- General, Hong Kong, 
1809 GooDRiDGBy Hon. A. F., St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

1888 Goold-Adams, Lt.-Colonbl H. J., C.B., C.M.Q., Mcf eking, Cape Colony, 
1870 fGoBDON, Chablbs, M.D., Maritrburg, Natal, 

1890 fGoBDON, Chablbs Gbimston, C.E., Club de Besidentes Etrangeres, 

Buenos Ayres, 

1891 fGoBDONy John, Messrs, D, ^ W, Murray, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1889 fGoBDON, Hon. W. Gobdon, M.L.C.y KnowUsly, Queen* s Park, Trinidad. 
1885 GoBDON, William Montoombbib, Mayfield Cottage, St, John's, Antigua, 

1 895 GoBB, Hon. I/t.-Colonbl J. 0., Colonial Secretary, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1891 GoBTON, Liedt.-Colonel Edwabd, J.P.| Bangiaiea, BuUs, Wellingtcn, 

New Zealand, 
1900 Gosling, J. T., Postmaster- General, Zondni, British Central Africa. 

1896 Gould, Josbph, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
1898 GouLDiB, Joseph, Kimberky, Cape Colofty, 

1883 fGoYETT, RoBEBT, Cullodsn Station, near Arramac, Queensland, 

1898 GouBLAT, William Dickson, Dock Road, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
1891 GowBB-FooLE, Pebct, M.I.M.E., F.R.G.S., P.O. Box 20, Klerksdorp, 

Transvaal, 
1 889 Gbace, Hon. Mobgan S., C.M.G., M.L.C., M J)., Wdlingtok, New Zealand, 

1896 Gbafton Febdinand, Po/«2a, iVo/o/. 

1889 I^BAHAM, Fbancis G. C, C.C, and R.M,, Somerset East, Cape Colony, 

1873 Gbaham, John, 88 Sitncoe Street, Victoria, British Columbia, 

1900 Gbaham, Walteb Douglas, Messrs, Wilkinson, Heywood ^ Clarke, 

Hong Kong, 
1889 Gbaham, William H., Albany, Western Australia, 
1889 t^BAHAM, Woodtrobpb T., ^,0, Box 1155, Johannesburg, Tranevaal 

{Corresponding Secretary), 

1899 fGBAiN, Ebnbst A., Ngaire, New Plymouth, New Zealand, 
1883 Gbainoeb, Richabd Kbat, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 

1 897 Gbannum, Clifton, Auditor, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1891 Gbant, Hon. Chables Hbnbt, MX.C., MJnst.C.E., Hobart, Tasmania, 
1897 Gbant, Dxtncan, Melbourne, Australia, 
1879 fGBANT, £. H., Colonial Bank, St, John's, Antigua, 
1888 Gbant, Thb Ybby Rby. G. M., M.A., D.D., Principal, Queen's University, 
Kingston, Canada {Corresponding Secretary), 
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T«uof 
BiMitinn. 

GttiUT, Ebnbt E. W., Barbour Tiiiind, Bakanvu. 

Qb*nt, Sib Jiinj A., M.D,. K.CM.G., F.O.S.. ISO Bjw Slntl. Ottawa, 

**'^ 'tnoisi.a'am>Tea,el<iW\UiaMBignai,I!tj.,Queb4e,Cma^, 

If.InsC.C.B., Gcvernmeni Sailaayt, Port ^Uabeti, 

H., Aihbarlon, Ainu Zealand. 

Nett Simlh Wall*. 
, Hong Kong. 

^^■- ^a^s- 

>}»cua, Italia. 
Nalttl. 
**"*"■ Worit Ikparlmeitl, lofot. Wat Africa. 

twBBaK. ASanvalt, HiwautU. Natal. 

tGBMii, PrttoTia, Tranivaal. 

Sttttd. 
Grbbnacbe, WiLTBH, Durbaa, Katal. 
Greexb, Kdwabd M., M.L.A.. Advocate, Maritiburg. Natal. 
Ghbesb, Gkoihib, p. 0. 
QiKRUE, Grfyttonet. 

tGBKENLKEs, ffl Boa: TV-n^nwa/. 

tGHKESLBKS, , C.M., TU AMjUm, Fort E«glaad, 

Grahamstovn, Cape C'dony. 
Gheensladh, UgNRT J., THamtt, New Zealand. 
1895 ; ORRRym-ooD, G. Canterbury, Hev Zealand. 

, Ceylon. 
M.L.C., Bulaicayo, Itiodetia. 
H.E. WjLLiAM, C.M.G., Government Honte, Slanliy, 
■ lilands. 

'"(O , Meitrt. Grice. Sumner ^ Co., Melbovme, Auilralia. 

1885 ] G=.mN, C. T., M.R.C.S.K., L.R.C.P.K., Xedical Offieer, 

1 Hapiilale, Ceylon. 

■S&Jttief, H.II.U. ViccConmlale. Old Calabar. Wert Aftiea. 
1882 I ^Griffith, Hoy. Hon Acs M. BnA-iiiFnHD. TreaatTer. 

iTFFiTH, Hia HosovH Chief JusTicl Sir Saudkl W., Q.C.M.G., 

HiFFiTH. His as Justice Sin Wilmam Bhakdioed, B A , 

I Accra, did CoasI Colony. 

1600 Gblitiths, Captais J. Nohtox, J.P., r.G.S., M.I.M.M., SalUbur^ Ctuh, 



1891) 

t fGutKWADE. Ho:.. , iff Mcll.o«rne.Au*rralit. 

I Ghinter, Kev. Johs, The Ileclory. Snn Joar, Coita Rica. 
1897 tGKOTB, DAKTEt, Kimberley. Cape Colony. 
1884 I GfitrNcr, Ecbtacb Be^rdoe, Adtlaide, South Aiutralia. 
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OcTBRiN, Thokaa A., Bamsto-at-Law, Selitiun/, Bhodaia. 

QuEum, E. P., fforenuMB/ Sf:Taary, Sandakau, BrUiik Rorth Sonto 

( 
Qmma, 

StfMt, Afelboume, Auitraiia. 
: ^m Cape Colony. 

QttTBBiE, Chaelbs, LondMi Sank of Atutralia, M^btmne. Auttralia, 
GwTMtB, Hoir. Me. Jdeticb J. W., 18S Afttca^t Street, Oltaaa, Canada. 

fHiABBOPP, DiniiL J., M.L.A., J,P„ Kimberley. Capt Colon;/. 
fHiCKHB, Hbv. Cape Colony. 

HuiiM)K-aKrrH,a.B., Colonial Stmtary, Aeera, GoldCoatt 

Colony. 
Haoqibt, E. a. H., Kinffslon, Jamaica. 

MenAanW Bank, itontreal, Caytada {Corraponding 

H., M.A., U.I)., Priitett Stmt, Amkland, Ntte Zealand. 
^^M WSm aiA, JohannetbuTff. Tramtxul. 

M.A.I.M.E., F.H.I.B.A., 1600 RoUom Slrett. Van- 

HiLt, Rbt, Port Mta&eth, Cape Oolmf. 

HiLL, Durban, Nalal. 

Hall, Canterlmn/, Hem Zealand. 

Hall, Aiutnium Club, 

Hall, ^fig^ K.C.M.Q.. ^gRS^ Ztaiaai, 

Hale, Roksbt £., 

Hall, Thomas S., 

Hali, WiLTiB R. Sob South Watet. 

HAtMDATjJffitWiK Eioer, Nm South Walei. 

Hauib, J. Nathamul, ^ntr Zealand. 

HiMiLTCH. Hoif. C. EC, Seceivtr-General, 

Orrrttponding Secretary). 
Austraiatian United S.N. Co. FrtmantU, Weattrn 

HAKILTOir, HeMBT TIB CoURCT. 

Hamilton, H. W. B„ Hannnn't aub, Kalgoorlie, Watent Australia, 

Hamilton, ComiAKDaB Jinsa dk Covbct, K.H. 

Hajiiltoh, John T., EqvilaAU Life Amvrance Soeiety of tit United Statu, 

Shanghai, China. 
HAKHmr, FaKDKBicit Habpbh, fare of Mettn. Arbuthnot ^ Co., lladrat. 
tHAKPHow, Colony. 

tHAiiraoif,ji BidgeEd., Bena, Durban, l\'atal. 

Sur<!ey '^^^ Ciglon. 

LtHCT.-CoLONBL JoHN, C.M.Q., Govemvunt Houir, 

Hancock, lit, JohanntAttrg, Tra%mat, 

Hancocc, South Auairalia. 

fHAMCocK, , Box 77, Johanne^rg, ThmtMal. 

fHANcocK, Stdnby, 10 Quttit'i Oardene, Uong Kong. 
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TaMToC 

1885 tHAHmoTOK, KaxEn B. C, H.D., Victoria^ BriiiMk Ctdtumbia (Ccfrv 

9pondmg Secretary), 

897 f Hunmr, CnBiSTOFEaR L., BuUaoayOj Rhodeaia, 

884 Haxuss, Eowabd WnronxLDy Askbwrtonf New ZeaUind, 
900 Hakha, Jambs C, Korthem Clttb, Auckland^ Xew Zealand. 

885 tHANHAXy Cbablrs, Port Eiizaheth, Cape Colony, 
889 fHAirsBr, Viooo J. 

888 tHABDiBy Whjjax, Fairmont P,0., Kootenay Valley, Britiek OolunU^ia, 

897 Habdino, Gbobob Mat, Umtata, Tembmlandt Cape Colony, 

889 HABDora-FiBLATSOir, Moboan H., Port of Spain, Drinidad, 

889 fHABOs, Habbt H., Grakamstown, Cape Colony, 

886 Habdwioo; Edwabd A., L3.C.P^ Bureote Vale, Bvlwer, NaiaL 
884 Habdt, Jambs A., M.R.CJ3., Hobart, Tatmania, 

898 Habdt, Johk, Maritsbury, Natal, 

883 Babml, Philubbbt C, Land of Plenty Houee, Eeee^nebo, BritM Guiana, 
898 Hariobd, Fbbdbbick« MX.O., St. Andreufs, Grenada, 
892 Habgbb, Habold Bobbbt, Britiek Gold Minee of Mexico, JST Oro, 

Tkdtenan^, Mexieo. 

886 Hablbt, Johh, Belire, British Honduras, 

890 Habmbtt, Richabd, Bradlerfe Head Road, St. LetmarSe, Sydney^ New 
South Wales. 

882 f Habfeb, Chables, M.L.A.y JJP., Guildford, Western Australia, 

884 Babfsr, EonEBTy Ihorak, Melbourne, Australia. 

891 Habbaout, John A., Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
881 f Eabbis, Lieut.-Colonel David, M.L.A.y Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

883 f Harbis, Henbt William J., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

897 Habbis, HKBBKBTy Barrister-at-Jjow, Weniworth Court, Elisabeth Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales. 

896 Habbis, John Mter, Sulymah, Sierra Leone. 

892 Habbis, S. Auck, Assistant Surveyor, Belize, British Honduras, 
807 Habbis, Saxtl, P.O. Box 1473, Johannetburg, Transvaal. 

890 f Habbison, Fbank, Cascade Estate, Mahi, Seychelles, 
892 Habbison, J. H. Huoh, M.R.C.S.E., L.R.C.P., Orange Walk, British 

Honduras. 

889 fHABBisoN, J. Spbanoeb, P.O. Box IT, Johannesburg, TransvaaL 

896 Habbisson, Stdnkt T., Lokoja, Northern Nigeria, West Africa, 

885 f Habbow, Edwin, Auckland, New Zealand. 

896 Habbowbb, James, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Dransvaal, 
881 fHABSANT, SiDNET JB., Rand Club, Johannetburg, Transvaal. 
885 Habtlet, SrBOEON Lieut.-Colonel Edmund B., V,C„ King William's 

Town, Cape Colony. 

891 Habtet, Alexandeb T., 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

881 Habvey, Hon. Augustus W., St. John's, Newfoundland. 

884 Habtet, James, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

898 Habtey, John, St. John's, Neufoundland. 

882 f Habtet, Thomas L., Kingston, Jamaica. 

897 Habwood, Joshua J., Architectural Dftpartment, Perth, Western Australia, 
891 Hassabd, Chablbs, cjo W. D. Wheelwright, Esq., Eshowe, Natal, 
896 Hasxins, Henbt Gobe, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

898 I fHATHOBN, FxBOUS A^ Maritzburg, Natal. 
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Ttudt 
Xlectlon. 

Hathobh, KKHHWaH., Advocate of the Si^rtmt Court, Maritrburg, Natal. 
Sift AsTHCB G., a.C.H.a., G.C.I.E., Goventmml Home, 

WMM. W., H.A., LL.H., Jdtlaide, South Auttralia. 
Hawxrr, MiCBUtL S., Adelaide 
lUwxsB, IticniBD M., Addaide, 
Eawkes, Gbo&hb Wiuoht, J.P., 1 88 Childert Street, Nertk Adelaide, Sonlk 

AutlnUia. 
lUwKiKs, Alfred, Stile Comma, Congo, WtM Africa, 
HiWKiSB, Ithkn T., A.M.lii8r.C.E., Pihlie Workt Dejxirtment, Lagoi, 

Weil Africa. 

HlWTAfHK, GtOBOB H., C.U.O. 

HiWTiitat, M*JOB T. M. ( iaihu, Puv'ai, I'dim. 

tHxT, Eabbt ALOBBHott, Stw South WttUt. 

fHAT, Walet. 

tHiT. -^ *SS:%s 

Hat, Iaxbs 

Natal. 

Sal, SoHk Sydney, New Boulk Walu. 

AiulTOlia, 

FrtetoiBn, Sierra Leone. 



Burg Street, 
Begittrar m 

ftlATlT'SD, , Adelaide, South Autiralia. 

-f Hatwibd, Fruie Co.. Adelaide, South Auitralia. 

3., Port Eiitaheth, Cape CoUmy. 

0. Box 131S, Jokaimeiburg, J^vnivaal. 

care of Mettre. Hart ^ Flowtr, Adtlaide Street, 

Moloag, yea South Walea ; and Union dub. 
tUsBBOH, Hon. A. 8., M.L.C., Barritter-at-Lavs, Freeloan, ^S^ 

Hbctub, CiPTtix O. SoMs, R.N.R., i'Ula Nebon, VaUeeure, St. 



Colonial Afueeum, Weliiagton, Sew Zealand. 
Sm Waltkb F., O.C J1I.G., ' 



Hehdebboh, J. C. A., Fretoria, TVanivaal. 
HsMDEBsoif, SuiDkL, Woodford Lodge, Trinidad. 
Hemdkbsoic, pTtloria, Trantvaal. 

v., St. Kiida, AfMoume, Amtralia. 

H., Juttralia. 

[ftr, Von. loua, Devonport Weet, Taimania, 
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lUanr L. Cixtnen, Axirn, Gold Coait Ciib»y. 

flxtmuir, Fuca, Fni\, WetUm AittlratU. 

tHRBREBT, CovBCT, J.P, Plmtation Springtanit, 

Berhict. a»iS 

Hbrxas, C. ^^ M.R.C.3.E., 42 Buy Snrt, Ca;!* T^mm, 



Cape Colony; 



BrilM Gulaiut, 



Calong. 
fHivDiKOR, 1( WW. Anut, Cape Tom, Cape CoUmg, 

tRiDDiHaa, MicHAn, ^^^^^ Cap* CvUmy. 

HiDDiHaa, Cape Tovm, Copt Colom/. 

Hnx, AMfey, Fattlaad Ttlamit. 

Hiu, C. H., 

Hill, 

Hill, 

Hills, T. Aoa, 31 Qhwi* Am(, 

HiLLsoM, JoBN C, Port Dormtt, Soalh Auslnlia. 

fHlLTON, TUOMM J., I^ottf. 

1897 A'nfa/. 

1S97 uNas 

ISBi I UovGUiN, H.E. Stb Fordibic U., K.C.M.Q., Comrnmnit ffotue. Aeerg, 

1894 I tHOBT, Uso Boi, fraai^, S(rort5 SeltUmnti. 

HOFMETB, jrBN'RT J., B.A., f'JS; TVaiMIwai. 

HoFHRTR, Bun. J. H., Cap* 

^^^ ItovoHTott, le Mariit BuiUingt, FHnden Lane, MeU^Mmf, 

Alulratia 

HoL^ ji Batauayai Rh<^tiia. 

Hou, 

A., (HIT o/BriliiA Columbia Land Co., Pietoria, BritUX 

1880 ' A., Ft^l mi:<a>eth, Capt Colony. 

7i 203 Ctiurch Slreel, iVariUburg, Natal. 

K.P.O.Box2S6,Johanneiiurff, TVamtaal and Prelotia. 
tUou.is, A. CuDi>, ILB.M. Vice-Coniulatt.DaT-tt-Saiaam, German Bail 

I HnLMiui, John H., Dislricljudgr, Papio, Cgpni: 
! HotBovti, IIi>N. Mr. Mtlbonmr, Awtratia. 

\ 5H <■"« , Croydon, Quemtlani. 

2&, J.P., Amtralian Ctuh, Sydney, Nea South Wain, 

' HoLTON, IlAHCitD, runcouecr, Britith Columhia. 

IS89 tHoHiN, Lfokird B. fi., P.O. Box 178, Joianntthurg, Thintuaal. 

HosKY, IticHAGD, 2nd Providrneia No. 4, Mexico. 
ISitB • Hood, ^Yh. Acuko, St. AudrUt. Giibome, h'nc Ztalmd. 
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Tear of 
Election 

1884 

1884 

1897 
1888 
1883 
1897 

1892 
1898 
1890 
1884 

1894 
1881 
1897 

1896 
1896 
1894 
1898 
1899 
1896 
1885 
1898 
1883 
1894 
1899 
1887 
1894 

18R4 
1887 
1893 
1880 

1889 
1894 

1883 
1889 
1884 

1898 
1899 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 

1883 



fHopE, C. H. S.t MaretimOf Glenelg, South Australia, 

fHoPB, James William, M.R.C.P., Fremantle, Western Australia, 

Hope, T.C, M.D., Gedonff, Victoria, Australia, 

HoPLBT, Hon. Mb. Justicb William M., Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

fHoRDEBN, Edward Cabb, 211 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

tHoBDBBN, Samuel, Bctford Hall, Darling Point, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
HoBN, Thomas Sutherland, Adelaide, South Australia. 
HoBXBT'PoBTSB, Chaslks, District Commissioner, Lagos, West Africa, 
tHoRNABBOOx, Charles A., GiUcs Street, Adelaide, South Australia, 
HoBSTORD, Hon. David Barnes, M.E.C., Receiver- General, Port of 

Spain, TVinidad, 
HoRSFOBD, Samuel L., M.L.C., St. Kitts, 
HoBTON, Alfred G., Auckland, New Zealand, 
Hose, Rt. Ret. Georoe F., D.D., Lord Bishop of Singapore and Sarawak, 

Bishop* s House, Singapore, 
HosxEN, WnxuM, P. 0. Box 667| Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
f Hosmer, Captain Edwabd A. C, Virden, Manitoba, Canada, 
Howard, John Wm., Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
Howe, Charles, Durban, Natal, 

Howell, Henry Spencer, Stonyhurst, Gait, Ontario, Canada, 
Howie, James, Fort George, Bakana, New Calabar, West Africa, 
f HuDDART, James, Melbourne, Australia, 
Hudson, Arthur, Solicitor^ General, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Hudson, George, J.P., Civil Service Club, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
t Hudson, Walter E., P.O. Box 189, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
HuGoiNS, Henry D., Stipendiary Justice, Cedros, Trinidad, 
f Hughes-Hughes, T. W. ' 

Hulett, George Herbert, Advocate of the Supreme Court, Verulam, 

Natal. 
Hulett, Hon. James Liege, M.L.A., J. P., Kearsney, Nonoti, Natal, 
Hull, George H., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Humby, Henry G., M.Inst. C.E., Verulam, Natal, 
Humphreys, Octavius, Chief Regu/trar of the Supreme Court of the 

Leeward Islands, St, John's, Antigua. 
Hunt, Walter R., Auditor- General, Nassau, BaJiamas, 
Hunter, Charles H., Assistant Colonial Secretary, Accra, Gold Coast 

Colony, 
Hunter, Charles Thomson, Belize, British Honduras, 
Hunter, David, C.M.G., Government Railways, Durban, Natal. 
Hunter, Hamilton, C.M.G. Chief Police Magistrate, Suva, Fiji {Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
fHuNTER, Jambs M., Government Railways, Durban, Natal, 
Hunter, Joseph, Victoria, British Columbia, 
tHuNTER, Thomas A., 27 Octagon, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Hurrell, William, Gwelo, Rhodesia, 

Hutchinson, George H., P.O. Box 442, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Hutchinson, His Honour Chief Justice Sib Joseph T., M.A., Nicosia, 

Cyprus. 
Hutton, Hon. Charles William, Rondebosch, Cape Colony, 
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Ymxot 
BaotloD. 

1898 HuTTOK, Edwabd M., HA., Registrar, Supreme Covrt^ Gibraltar, 

f HuTTOK, J. MouKT, OcongoTrie Oold Mining Co,^ Ooangarrie^ Weetcm 

Auetralia, 
HuTTcnr, Willux. 

HxjXTABLB, F. W., Pretoria Civh, IVansvaal. 
Hyax, Abbakax, P.O. Box 284, Kimberleg, Cape Colony, 
Htaxb, FbakKi Dunedin, New Zealand, 



1887 

1892 
1900 
1885 
1897 



1897 
1884 
1898 

1894 
1894 
1896 
1895 
1891 
1892 

1891 
1891 

1897 
1886 
1891 
1883 

1899 
1881 
1899 

1890 
1897 
1883 
1897 
1897 
1876 

1894 
1893 
1895 

1899 

1881 
1895 
1807 
1897 
1897 



Iktbbs, Robert Lakcklot, Mount levers, Royal Park, Melbourne^ Australia, 

Ikin, Bit. Alfred, DJ)., Pointy Natal, 

JuFBT, Samurl p., M.D., CM., Overbeek Square, Cape Toumt Cape 

Colony. 
lufQALL, WiixiAM, Berhioe, British Guiana, 

flxfOLifly How. Jaices, M.L.A., Dean's Place, Sydney, New South Walas, 
Inolxs, Wm. Wood, P,0, Box 2056, Johannesburg^ Transvaal, 
iNNUy Thoxas Walrond, Britannia Estate, Mauritius, 
VOvB, Frederick F., P.O. Box 7b, Roodeport, Transvaal, 
Ireland, J. 8. A., M.B. {Surgeon Superintendent, Indian Emigration 

Service). 
Irtine, Haxs W. H., Great Western Vineyard, Victoria, Australia, 
Ibting, Robert J., Western Australian Pastoral and Colonisation Co., 

Kojonup, Western Australia. 
Isaac, George Michael, P.O. Box 75, Bulawayo, Rhodeiia. 
f Isaacs, David, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Isaacs, Exaitdel, P.O. Box I, Maf eking, Cape Colony. 
IsEXONGER, Edwin E., Singapore. 

t Jackson, Cecil Gower, J. P., Weenen, Natal. 

Jackson, Hon. Sir Henry M., K.C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Gibraltar. 

f Jackson, S. Percy, Assistant Government Secretary ^ Jebba, Xorthem 
Nigeria. 

Jackson, Robert E., Q.C, Victoria, British Columbia. 

fjACOB, WiLLiAX F., Feilding, New Zealand. 

f Jacobs, Isaac, 72 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

Jacobs, Montagu, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

Jagoer, John Wx., Cape Town. Cape Colony. 

f Jaxss, J. William, F.G.S., Tanasari, Blakehursf, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

Jaxes, Philip Haughton, Paradise, Savanna-la- Mar, Jamaica. 

Jaxeson, Adam, M.B.. C.M., Perth, Western Australia. 

Jameson, George, N.Z. Farmers* Co-operative Association, Limited, Christ- 
church, New Zealand. 

Jameson, Henby Lyster, B.A., Ph.D., Conflict Group, Samarai, 
British New Guint-a. 

fjAMESON, Dr. L. S., C.IJ., M.L.A., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

jAXEdON, Hon. Robert, MX.C, Durban, Natal (Corresponding Secretory), 

Jamieson, Edmund C, P.O. Box 357, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Jaxieson, George, C.M.G. 

Jamieson, John H., P.O, Box 2576, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 



JUon-Eendent Fellowg, 415 

fJuowoK, M. B., C.E., 39 (iueen Sine/, Mtlboumt, AMiralia. 

JifiDtin!, '.it BrilM Gaiaaa. 

Juaittia, New Zealand. 

JuKKiT, MicnuL Lewis, M.B.C.S.E., L.B.C.P. (Edin.), Brititk Sitrin>. 

Wtitjifrka. 
JiFTBiT, Alim, Wdd Club, Perth, Wtitem Aiutralia. 
Jblucoi, Strtet, Naiaau, Bahama*. 

Jmrat, Abthtb 

jMHKnts, Obobob JrmidaU, Hew South Wales, 

fJnntiKS, 

■fjBPPB, Town, Capt Colon}/. 

-f Jkpfb, Juudb, Cape 

fjEPFi, Juuus, JnM„ Trannaal. 

Jekmutorik, H.E. Sib Hubbsv K H., K.CM.Gt., Governmatt Bouti, 

Port of %ii», TVinidad, 
Jbssof, 213, Joiannabuty, T^turaal. 

JOBBOH, B., fbrf Jameton, Mrth Charterlnnd, 

Norlhem Rhodesia. 
tJoBL, Loris. P.O. Bos 232, JohanntAitTg, Transwul. 

0., Colonial TVeaeurer, Freetoum, Sierra Leone^ 
JC! F'> SaliibuTif, Bhodeeia. 

William, k.laa.C.K, Publio Worla Jfepartxttnl, 

Anoas, Proipeel, Adelaide, South Autlralia. 

n C. F-, :g« 

Zealand. 

Ihuuvaai. 

JOHHSTOH, 
JOHMBTON, 

tJoHHBTOH, Jahu, J.P., Oo^Bunil, 

JoBvsTOK, J. BiBBi, 30 Lofltu SoulA Wtdet. 

JoimsToir, Phbcital, J.P., eart ^ Jonee, Lmeoln'* An 

Sydney, New South Valet. 
JOBNITOH, Stsnbt, Sopicr, Sae Zealand. 
JosMSTOH, Thomh G., citre of Mesers. Stewart # Pai/ne, Dunedin, Ww 

WiLTBB Woods, H.H.R., WeUington, Nta Zealand. 
JoKKSTom, North Borneo. 

JOHBHTOBZ, ^Ci^^ 

JoBNITOItl, 

JoLLi, Lkslie, M. Acs, JifflKSS^ 

Jokes, EDirtBii, J.P., Commercial Bank of Auilralia, AdclatSe, South 

Australia. 
tJoMBB, EviN H., J.P., Kimberkt/, Cape Colony. 
JoMES, Weetern Auairalia. 

Jokes, Cape Tbun, Copt Colony. 

JOKBS, JOKM B., 

Jons, llATBiw, Auitiant (hlanial SuTVeyor, Accra, Gold Ooatt CoUtny. 
Jvaaa, Ovwald, HamUton, Bermuda. 



Boyai Colonial ImtUuts. 

Joma, PatLir SiDNn-, UJ)., 1 8 ColUg* Slnel, 1^/intf, JV<w SoM Wiim. 

Jons, ConuKSiK R D. FAasr, Acem, CM CoatI (hleny, 

JoxEs, RicSABD Etut, tare of Matn. F. ^ A. 8»mug, Caf Cutl, 

Gold Coast CoioH}/. 
JoHm, '*^i4f"can Exphration Co., Kimbttitf, Capt Otimg. 

JOKU, UOM. Hb. jDBTICBa l^^S 

Joms, Hon. Mb. Justicb W. :;^SSM 

tJoNU, Hia QbACB WlLtUH ATcitiliBp ^ Capi ToM, 

BUhop'i Court, Clartmonl, 
Jomu, Wk. Street, Melbourne, Auitralia. 

tJutrn, Sib W. H. 

Gmie, SAodaia, 

cart of J. G. Lett, Etg., RonJeboiei. Cap* Cvttmy. 

JuHiDS, Hdtbt Trannaal. 

Jdta, Huh. Sib Hkhbi H., (LC, ll.'LA., Capt Town, Caf Cid«ng. 

tK&TBR, KoBUU,' W.. M.B., CM., Sffdmeg, Xeu South Wait*. 



880 
880 

88G 

fiS4 
808 


tKsiTH, 

Keixy, His Hok.hb Cetnf 
a !IIU:i -.' Jons. Ellima 


Co/BHI/. 

JusncB Hknbv G., Forcadot, SoMtJkerm 
ta, SI. Kilda, iletho^-n,, Auilralia. 


SN9 






877 


It.. 
Kbmslev. J*JI^^.^ Pot( 


LahamoM. 


81>3 
S83 


Kksnkdv, CHiBLEs , ^-api<rT, Kew Zealand. 
EJWNEDr. JiUEs HriCHissos, r™.i«ro-, CJartewii Co., SatMMry, 


884 
000 
898 


(Surgeon 


Indian Emigratiort Senict). 
Atutralia. 



Paramaribo, Sarinam, Dutch Guiana. 
Mono Vale, Tamtaim. 
tKEBBY, T. C, ueJtland, Sea Zealand. 

EeTTLZ, KlTBAMBL, Saficr. 

Ekhlkt, CutBLES, M.A., St. Cyprians Grammar SeAoel, Kimhtrlq/l Cape 

Colon I/. 
tKEi'Nia,r.icHiHDE.,i:(yiif(oii, South Auitralia. 
tKiODiE, WiLLiiu. iValbundrie Station. Alhury, Kca South Wakt. 
Kimr. IliMur G.. Heatham, Huuteri Ihll, Sydii's. y>ie South WaUt. 
KiLii.n-H, Wiii.iiM, .Vow™. Dalgely ^ Co., W Brnt Strrel, Sgdmeo, Am 

.South Ho.'.v. 
KisCilB, JOHH. r.O. Bci 21fiS, J.^haiinc6hurg, Tranil-aal. 
Kl-jo, Hon. Pmtip C, M.L.C, Bankda, Double Bay, Sgdiify, Sea South 

n'alct. 



Noii-Beiident Fellows. 41? 

tKiHO, Kaao, Pile Strati, Sydney, Nea Souti Walei; and Auitraliait'Cliib. 
Cape Coiv»y. 

wm 

Co., AaekUni, Sea Zealand. 

TVaiuvaal. 



I KmaHT, AETatnt, Audit 
leSfi I EtnoBT, CuDD Hops, A.M.lnst.C.E., Jaliipan, Etiado de Vera Crur. 

Sib CouBTDtiT C, K.C.M.O., CeliHiiai Secretary, Port of 

Loom P., CILQ, iifFoliee, OOomhii. 

Enoi, Sib Edwus, Colonial Sugar Refittitig Co., Sydney, New South WtUtt. 
Ehox, Hom. Qium Street, Ueibctaite, Auelralia. 

0. Box 1401, JohanneAurg, TrantvaiU. 

Lagot, Wttt Africa. 
H., Karachi, India, 
tKnni, Rbt, H, T. 

JEdhb, Hbnht B., Pert EtUabetk, Cap* Colony. 
Etsbi, Jams Wk. Nobtoh, Btgi»trar qf the Conrli, Bong Kong. 

fLioDiK, 8iR QooFBiT YuTiuK, K.CJ1.Q., T%e Bittdtney, JKutra, 

3QSi SegnottT, Cape Colony. 

Street, Dunedin, Jitv Zealand. 
1895 Boh. Lobd, O.C.H.O., Government ffvuir, 

J. J., R.A.M.C,, F.R.0.8. 
Lu<CB, Zealand. 

Lu4CB, 4, i^nti'oal. 

LumuM, AuuuKOBB, tIMonme Club, AnttraUa. 
ISSiS I Lakdub, B. HnxTBB, DeniKguin, 2fea South IVala. 
Auttralia. 

Coama, Htv Sonth Wain. 
■^^^ Fiji. 

KI^EKm Auelralia. 

M Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
S., Prttoria, Tramvaai. 
Sea :^lfii Cape Colony. 

E., Equitable Building, CalUne Strtel, IftWrnne, 



1900 



I.ufaLnt,W. S., Barnster.at-Lavi, Victoria, Britieh Calianhvt, 
LiBiiN*, Rbv. Fbbdbhick, The Vicarage, Mount Albert, Anekland, Sev 
Zealand. 



Eoi/al Cohnud hisiiiuie, 

LAS9ITTEB. CoLonu. H. B., Bedltef, Sew South Head Read, nWbirf, 
Wala. 
S:a Wilfrid, Q.C.M.Q., Otiawi, Canada. 
P.O. Box 116, Vanamver, Britui CotunMa, 
L., Bcira, East Africa. 
LiWBimcit, Jaubb, M.L.A., W Cap* Cotonp. 

LiiraeNCE, Lhqhie F„ 113 Ortnfill Street, Adelaide, South Autralia. 
^g;g!;^ Frantaui, Wi>t Africa. 

^ Co., Hong Kottg. 
F.R.C.S. 



CeyUm. 



Avitralia. 
, £ Trarutiaii/. 

■fLocK, H. W. CuAJiBBB, LL.D., state TnaevTrr, Ptrai, StmU 
SettlemetU*. 

BocEKE M*s3EY, Kinlo, Peralt, SlraiU Settkmattt. 
E„ The Fiji. 

British Columbia. 

HUNT^ RUTHVBK, 

1877 I Sittrat Leon*. 

1883 ! Lb 
1 Lk 
1896 i fLEHPBiEHB, JoHS Auttr^lia, 

M.kkz.Otto, P.O. 
18D6 I Lbombd. # Bex 

\ Lmnabd, Hox. Jamfs W., Q.C, The Band Club, Johanntibmf, 

1883 Melbourne Club, Australia. 

i^ 85 Box 182, Durban, Natal. 

Cape Colony. 

Xaial. 



'.y.iti South Amtralia. 

1897 Si. Kilda. Melbourne. Autlrclia. 

1882 , Lett, Aethtb, 

I Lett, Geoehk, Bivtr Colony. 

Lewis, Ai.rjix St. Georye't, Grenada. 

Lewis, D.win Chamhers, Robart, Tasmania. 

1880 I tLEWw, Hon. Nuil Kluott, M.H.A.. M.A.,B.C.L..ffoiart, Tamania 
{CorriipondiHg Secretary). 
I Lewis, 3^ -i Street, Hftlboumr, Australia. 

I Lbwis, llox. Sia Samuel. CM.G., M.L.C, Frctlown, Sierra Leant. 
Ilobarl, 7'asinama. 

P.O. Bex 161 
"J C. EandOuh. 

Band Club, Johaaneslivrg, Transvaal. 
fLTODLB, JosBPB, P.O. Box 128, Johannetburg, Transeaal, 



Non-Bosident Fellows, 



HBNBr B., Ws/nyard Sqaarr, S^ati/, New South WnUt, 
LiNCOur, Qabbikl, il/iiiirifiui. 

Ldhisit, Datid, F Juatralia. 

LiSDtkT, Ebnbt Statt, 

LotDSix, John H., Siam. 

tLnroup. WiLTRE, tJi^i^ Natal. 

LiHSCOTT, Smv. T. a, Branfford, Ontario, Canada. 

J.P., 4frica» Banking Corporation, Johantuthtirg, 

MX.A., Briibane, Queentland, 
Tbxm, Cap« Colony. 
I/HTLa, ^ CAmngiiny, China, 

LtTTLB, Seotlith Auttralian InnatmeiU Co., Sydnty, A'ev 

South Wale$. 
Little, Jaiiis B., Nia Ctvb, Johannetburg, Traniraal, 
Little, Kudat, Wat Coast, BriCUh North Bomto. 

S^m^m. atA., F-lt-3-, iVoAww qf Chemistry, Th, 

Stb Bobbbt B., K.C.M.G, Adminittrator, 

LloiDi GranuiUe Utighti, Sgdnry, Nae South Walei. 

3oHH T., 10 Fietenm Street, Haipital Hill, Johannaburg, 

T., 127 Phillip Street, Sydney, A'eto South WaUi. 
EicttABD, Aahanti Landi Co., Cape Camt, Gold Coatl 
Colony. 
tLocBWiKD, HuiBT, HomUtOH, Bermuda. 

LoFTW. 3S 'a^ Lac Lhnan, Switceriand. 

Loouf, WiM Colony. 

IiOKGDDt, HbSBBBT '^ 

Lovaair, Hon. J. Q.C., M.E.C., M.P.P.. Halifax, A'm 

Scotia. 



Walet. 

ld.A..,¥b.'D.,C0lUctor WtttAfriea. 

FaiMcis H., CJa.Q., 

tLoT 

tLoTKLi, Wm. H. C, K.A.IJH.E.. ^^^^^ 

Band Club, JohanneAurg, Tranevaal. 
Low, g amada. 

Law, (JoM Cowt Colony. 

Metbonme, Autiralia. 
LowBT, Captain Hutby Ward, I,S.0., Seemtdertiiod, India. 



420 BoT/cd Colonial tnstUute. 

Year of 
Kleotioii. 

1886 tLuASD, fioN. Edwabd Chjlxtkct, M.C.F., Plantaiion La Boniu InfmUda, 

British Guiana. 
1895 fLucAS, Alexandeb E., Florida, Transvaal. 
1890 Lucas, A. R. B., Adelaide, South Australia. 
1899 Lucas, Frbdbrick G. C, Durban, Katal. 

1897 Lucas, Captain Oould A., Durban, Natal. 

1895 t^ucAS, Ph[lip he N., Florida, Transvaal. 

1896 *LuQARD, H.E. Brioadibb-Genbral F. D., C.B.,D.S.0., Government House, 

Jebba, Northern Nigeria {yid Forcados), 

1888 LuMB, Hon. Mr. Justicr C. F., M.A., LL.D., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1886 LuMQAiR, Hon. George, M.C.G., Collector of Customs, Port Louis, 
Mauritius. 

1889 tLuMSDBN, David, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1886 tLTMAN, Henry H., 74 McTavish Street, Montreal, Canada, 

1898 Lynch, George Wm. A., M.B., Ba, Fiji. 

1893 Lyons, Harby S., Post Office Buildings, Market Street, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
1895 Lys, Godfrey, Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1883 Lyttelton, The Hon. and Ret. Albert Victor, M.A., Bloen^fontein, 

Orange River Colony. 



1886 Maasdorp, Hon. Mr. Jcsticr C. G., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1888 Macarthur, Arthur H., 87 Macleay Strctt, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1891 Macarthur, Duncan, 7 Wcstlakc Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 

1893 Macarthy, Thos. G., Phcenix Brewery, Tory St., Wellington, New 2>,aland, 

1896 Macaskie, John C, District Judge, Papho, Cyjtrus. 

1897 Macaulay, John May, P.O. Box 125, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1883 Macdonald, C. Falcon A R J., Wantaltadgery, Wagga Wagga,Neuj South 

Wales. 
1885 Macdonald, Claude A., Wantabadgery, Wagga Wagga, New South 
Wales. 

1894 MacDonald, HE. Sir Claude M., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Peking, China. 

1891 Macdonald, Duncan, Juhannesbiirg, IVansvaal. 

1892 MacDonald, Ebenezkh, Kamilaroi, Darling Point, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 

1 890 Macdonald, George, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

189G Macdonald, Rkv. .T. Middlktuk, H.M. Bengal Chaplain, eare of 

Messrs. W. Watson tf- Co., Hornby Road, Bombay. 
1885 Macdonald, Thomas Morell, Invcrcargill, New Zealand, 
1882 i Macdouoall, James, Melbourne, Australia. 

1891 I tMACDOWALL, Day Hort, M.P., Prince Albert, N.W.T., Canada. 

1889 MacEwen, Hon. Alexander P., M.L.C., Hong Kong, 

1884 +MACFARLANE, James, iV>tt;/aw</5, i/bftaW, Tasmania. 
1881 Macfarlane, Robert, Harrismith, Orange River Colony. 

1890 Macfee, K. N., 45 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal, Canada. 

1889 Macfib, Matthew, Tya/la, Elm Grove, Armadale, Melbourne, Australia. 
1897 tMACFin, Robert A., Estancia Perla, Luquillo, Porto Rico, West Indies. 
1899 f MacGrroor, H.E. Sir William, K.C.M.G., C.B., Government House, 
Lagos, West Africa. 



Nort^Eesldent Fellows. 



MiCQLAiHiH, Neu, J.P., Mining Qnnmiitioner, Etdateayo, Bhudeaa. 
ejo Mturt. Dalgetly ^Co., TovmtviUe, QutenJand. 
D., Hattd-in-Hand lantranct Co., Georgitown, Brituk 



A. W„ J. P., Aor(i Goulbunt, A'«o SbvlhWal**. 
AVw Zealand. 



Macbeu-u, M.L.C., M.B., 131 2i<u>iuaru Sinrt, 

Sj/dney, Hew South Wah>. 
Uackbhzik, Jobs Eodif, M.B., CM., KimberUg, Capt Colons/. 

S., COolgardie, Weitm Jmtralia. 
cjo Poit Offict, Daiadin. Kew Zealand. 
UicKiHKOK, Famiihib, Bitlaaayii, Bhadaia. 
tSIiCKtUKOH, W. K., Vietona, Atiiralia. 

W 5i 

Sin Diego, CaUfomia, U.S.J. 



fMcBuTDB, Ddmcak 
McCalldk, H.E. Colohbl 
Gooemmait Houte, St. 
McCiLLUK, William. M 
HcCabthy, Jaukb a., 
McCabtuy, Korebt H., 

tMcCinoHAK, 

tHcCioasn, 

fMcCoHNBLL, JaUEH, 



TVaiMtiaal. 
Oiatf CMony. 
^Bfcut, Triiudad. 
^rj^ Anttralia. 

'/ffjftl^ Stw Soiuk Wale*. 

4- Co., Hong Kong. 
Fiji. 

SlS.Joiaitneeburg, TrtnuvaAl. 
AMtralama, Bydnty, Seu Sonllt WaUe. 



Auclilattd, New Zealand. 
liusmrtBl, T^tatuTtr, Naisav, Bakamat (^Ccrretptrnding 

I E., eotemment Seeretarial, Hieotia, Cypnu. 
Ualcolm D., GoatUand, Balaclava Hood, Xtlboune, 

AmtTolian Club, Melbourne, Autlralia. 

Sixith Wain. 
Q.C., Bt. Canada. 

6., Accra, KIW'. 

Montrcai, Canada, 

-i Colony. 

New Zealand. 
Brooli>,2UeGia»han,f McHarg, lender* Lane, 



JoRN, ^t Etitobeth, Cape Colonn. 



422 SoycU Colonial Institute. 

Ywrot 

McIlwbaitb, Jobs, Steliourne, Auitralia. 

iidhoumti AtutraUa, 
Mutgravt Boad, Jhirbcm, N^J. 

care of Bank of Avstralaiia, CcolgardU, Wmttm 

IMcLeih, Gkobob, Dttnedin, Nmr Zealand. 

tMcLun, R. D. DonoLia, Maratkakahp, Napier, Sem Zealand (CVmv- 
iponding Secretary). 

36, Bnoklpn, Qatm'* Crmnty, Nova Beetta. 

Walu. 

B., Foreii J^^ 

OHH ., P.O. Sox jyaiuvaaU 

UcTaqoabt, 

^^^M Britith Guiana. 

AuilrtUia. 

MAOti UE, WtMt JJntn. 

SPft 

M.L.C, St.Johti't, Amtisua, 

tlliLCOLM, QKOHaK W., La Flora, uriliut. 

Malcolu, Ills HoHOUB Chief Jdsttcb Sir Okuond D., ifiuMk, 

RoDiiAHD, Hex SifcT, Cape Colong. 

KinAerley, Cape Colony. 

C, SW Tree, New Sou/A Watte. 

Dc Sfiaei, Kimberlcff, Cape Colony. 

tllANtFOLD, W. T., Parrunibeic, Campfrdouin, Victoria, Aaslralia, 
Mansfield, Ekkest, Wa^gantii, New Zealand. 
tJlARAis, Christian L,, Stellenbosch, Cape Colony. 
1 MiHAis, JuHASTiEs H., SiclUnhoech, Cape Colony. 
MiiiAia, P. Hailmsen-, 

tMARK9, Ale:cahder, il ., Aaairalia. 

fMABES, Hebbert T., P.O. Box 1941 TtamvatU. 

B.A., 80 Vidoria New South tValet. 

1B85 i 'H 

18UB ■ 

1836 filARsiiALL, Majuh Kobbbt S., Em Leary Barracks, Georgetown, 
I British Guiana. 

Marsiiuan, John, Nursery Hoad. Linirood. Chrislehureh, Nem Zealand. 

Queemtand. 
Martin, Delos J., St. 

II ART! N, JOKN, 

JIabtis, Si. Georges, Grenada, 

JiAEiiK, Thomas 

■fSlAiuiirTi, C. J., Estate, Bagawanlalauia, Ceylon, 

Mason, E. O, L., CAoinal Bank, Berliici, British Guiana. 



Non-Reside^it Felloivs, 423 

Year of 
Blectiou. 

1899 MjLSOJXf J. Hbabbbt, Permanent Loan and Savings Bank, Toronto, Canada, 

1800 fMAsoN, Richard Ltte, Messrs, Mason i^ JVhitelaw, Johannesburg, 

TSransvaat. 

1889 tMATCHAM; John E., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1890 tMiTHiESON, John, Chief Commissioner of Bailways^ Melbourne, Australia, 

1890 Mattbbson, Charles H., P.O, Box 208, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1898 fMATTHKWS, FuETCHER, CoUnbrauder' 8 Development Co,, Bulawayo, 

Bhodesia. 
1881 tMATTHBws, J. W., M.D., P.O. Box 437^ Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1892 fMATTND, Edward A. ^ 

1892 Maurice, M. Sidney, Colonial Secretariat^ Cape Toum, Cape Colony, 
1894 Maxtricb, Richard Thelwall, Fourth Creek, MagiU, Adelaide, South 

Australia, 
1889 fMATROGORDATO, Thbodore E., Locol Commandant of Police, Limassol, 

Cyprus {Corresponding Secretary), 

1899 Maw, Hbnrt S., L.S.A., cfo Union Bank of Australia, Sydney, New 

South Wales, 

1 89 1 tMAZWBLL, Hon. Frederic M., Attorney' General, Belize, British Honduras, 

1881 Maxwell, Major Thomas, J.P., Resident Magistrate, Emionjaneni, 

Natal, 

1891 Mat, Cobnsltus, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1894 tMAYDON, John G., Durban Club, Natal. 

1899 Maters, Hsnrt M. Stewart, Gwelo, Rhodesia. 

1882 Maters, Joseph Briggs, Plantation Wales, British Guiana. 

1889 fMATNARD, Captain J. G-., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 Meagher, Thomas F., Assistant Colonial Secretary, Freetown, Sierra 

Leone, 
1898 Mbdlicott, John H., C.E., Director of Irrigation Works, Nicosia, 

Cyprus. 
1897 Mekson, John, Barrister-at-Law, Chrisichurch, New Zealand, 
1894 fMEGOiNSON, Wharram, Portswood Estate, Nuwara Ely a, Ceylon, 

1882 tMBLHADO, William, H.B.M. Consul, TruxiUo, Spanish Honduras, 
1894 f Melvill, E. H. V., A.M.Inst, C.E., Land Surveyor, P. 0, Box 719, Johan- 
nesburg, Transvaal, 

1880 Meltille, Hon. Sir George, K.C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, St, John*8, 

Antigua, 

1890 Mendelssohn, Isidor, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1 890 Mendelssohn, Sidnet, Kimberley Club, Cape Colony, 

1896 Menendez, Hon. Mb. Justice M. R., Old Calabar, West Africa, 

1886 Mennis, James C, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1890 Mercer, John, Otto's Kopje Mining Company, Kimberley, Caps Colony, 

1884 fMHRVDiTH, The Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, Singapore, 

1885 tMEREDiTH-EAYB, Clarence Kav, Mciringcu, Timaru, New Zealand, 

1883 Merewbtheb, Edward Marsh, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Singapore 

{Corresponding Secretary), 

1881 Mbriyale, George M., Messrs, Gibbs, Bright ^ Co,, Sydney, New South 

Wales, 

1884 Merriman, Hon. John X., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1892 Mbsser, Allan E., Attorney -at- Law, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1885 Messervy, Alfrep, M.A., Rector, Royal College, Port Louis, Mauritius, 
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Tfoarof 
'Bleotion. 

1889 

1889 

1892 

1891 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1882 
1891 
1883 
1893 

1889 

1895 
1891 

1896 
1896 

1899 
1894 
1896 
1886 
1891 

1895 

1889 
1898 
1899 

1897 

1886 
1885 

1900 
1891 
1898 
1883 
1886 
1892 

1879 

1894 
19(»n 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Meudell, William, cjo Bayik of Victoria j Melbourne, Australia, 
MicHAELis, GusTAVB E., KarvUfienstrossc I, Niirnberg, Germany. 
fMiCHAu, J. J., J.P., Dusseau^s Chambers, Church Street, Cape Tbtm, 

Cape Colony, 
MiCHELL, EoLAND L. N., District Commissioner , Limassolf Cyprue, 
MiCHiB, Alexander, Bank of New Zealand, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Mu)DLBBROOK, JoHN £., 396 Wcst Street, Durban, Natal. 
MiDDLBTON, Jambs Gowino, M.D., 8 Hue des Capucines, Ptuis, 
MiDDLBTON, Hoy. Mr. Justice John Paob, Lamaca, Cyprus. 
MiDDLBTON, William, Church Street, Maritzburg, Natal, 
MiDDLflTON, William Hbnrt, Durban, Natal. 
Miles, Alfred H., Messrs. Murray, Roberts ^ Co., WeUingtom^ Nem 

Zealand. 
tMiLES, Charles Gboroe, care of Messrs. T. Birch ^ Co., Crrahamstown, 

Cape Colony. 
Miles, E. D., Charters Towers, Queensland, 
Milbt, Wm. Kildare, L.K.C.F. {Surgeon Superintendent, Indian EmU 

graiion Service), 
MiLLEN, Henry, Curator, Botanical Station, Tobago, West Indies. 
Miller, Allistkr M., Swaziland Corporation, Bremersdorp, BuKLzUand, 

South Africa. 
Miller, James A., P. O.Box 87, Mariizhurg, Natal. 
Miller, William Akerman, C.E., Public Works Department, Jamaica, 
Mills, E. C. Evelyn, Wellington, New Zealand, 
Mills, James, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

Milne, William, 12 WayTnouth Street, Adelaide, South Australia {Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 
Milner, H.E. Sir Alfrkd, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Government House, Cape 

Town, Cape Colony. 
f Milton, Arthur C, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Milton, His Honour William H., Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
MiNCHiN, Henry A. F., Mount Usher Gold Mine, Rockhampton, Queens- 

land. 
Mitchell, Arthur L. M., Inspector of Constabulary, Belize, British 

Honduras. 
Mitchell, Charles, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Mitchell, James G., Etham, Darling Point, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
Mitchell, Hon. Sir William W., C.M.G., M.L.C., Colombo, Ceylon, 
Mizzi, M. A. M., Valletta, Malta. 

Moffktt, FitANCis J., B.A., A.M.I.E.E., Lagos, West Africa. 
tMooG, J. W., Pretoria, Transvaal, 

Moii^, Thomas W. G., P.O. Box 2636, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Molesworth, Robert A., Mittagong, St.Kilda, Melbourne, Australia ; and 

Melbourne Cluh. 
Moloney, H E, Sir C. Alfred, K.C.M.G., Government House, Grenada^ 

West Indies. 
Moon, James, West African Telegraph Co., San Thome, West Africa. 
Moor, H,E. Sir Ralph D.R., K.C.M.G., High Commissioner, (M 

Calabar, iSouthern Nigeria. 



Non^Resident Fellows. 425 

Tear of 
Election. 

1889 I fMooBB, Albert, New River Club, Red Houses Port Elisaheth, Cape 
Colony, 

1889 Moore, Frederick Hexrt, care of Messrs. DaJgeiy ^ Co., Sydney, New 

South Wales. 
1886 f Moore, Jambs, J.F., Bunbury, Western Australia. 

1897 Moore, EIentish, P.O Box 7» Johannesburg^ Transvaal. 

1883 tMooRB, The Ret. Canon Obadias, Principal, Church Missionary Cham- 

mar School, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1878 tMooRB, William H., St. John's, Antigua. 

1898 MoRDAUNT, Archibald Q., King's Kraal, Swaziland, South Africa, 
1886 MoRBHBAD, Hon. Boyd D., M.L.C, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1895 MoRET, Edmund, Maryborough, Queensland. 

1890 Morgan, Hbnrt Foscub, Croydon, Queensland. 

1876 ^Morgan, Henrt J., OttaxDa, Canada. 

1898 MoRisoN, William, Marionnlle, Wakenaam, British Guiana. 

1896 MoRKFORD, F. Fbmbbrton, Pietersburg, Zoutpansberg, Transva4d. 

1881 MoRRiN, Thomas, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand, 

1882 fMoRRis, Daniel, C.M.G., M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., Commissioner, Imperial 

Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 

1896 tMoRRis, Moss H., J. P., Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

1888 Morrison, Aijbxander, Bank of Africa, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
1881 f Morrison, James, J.F., Water Hall, Guildford, Western Australia 
{Corresponding Secretary). 

1877 MoRT, Laidlet, Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1897 Morton, Benjamin K., 97 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1890 f Morton, James, P.O. Box 148, Johannesburg, IVansvaal. 

1881 Moselby, Hon. G. H. Harlby, Treasurer, Lagos, West Africa {CorrO" 
sponding Secretary). 

1886 tMosMAN, Hon. Hugh, M.L.C., J.P., Charters Towers, Queensland, 

1895 Moss, E. J., Foochow, China. 

1885 fMouLDEN, Bayfield, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1896 MouLSDALE, William E., Tanjong Pagar Dock Co., Singapore, 
1895 MowAT, Hon. Sir Oliver, G.C.M.6., Toronto, Canada. 

1888 tMoYSBY, Hon. Henry L., Principal Collector of Customs, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

1891 MxTECKE, H. C. E., J.F., Medindie, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1878 MuGGERiDOB, ARTHUR L., Las Eorquetas, Sauce Corto, Buenos Ayres, 

South America. 

1899 MuiRHBAD, James, M.P., F.S.S., Standard Bank, Indwe, C(^ 

Colony. 

1 897 Mull Lala Kashmiri, Barrister-at-Law, The Kaiser Bagh, Amritsar, India, 

1898 fMuLLBR, Franz, cfo Messrs. Blackbeard Bros., Palapye, Bechuanaland 

Protectorate. 

1883 MuLLiNS, John Fbancts Lane, M.A., 97 Macleay Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

1899 MuNRO, Alexander M., M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Surgeon, 

Lamaca, Cyprus, 
1885 fMuNRO, Hon. James, Melbourne, Australia. 
1880 fMuNRO, John, J.P., Menries* Hotel, Melbourne, Australia, 
1894 Murdoch, John A., Attomey-at-Law, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1887 M^R^ Jo»N S., Punjab Club, Lahore^ India, 
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Y«»r of 
Bleotioiu 

1880 

1900 

1886 



1888 
1888 

1897 
1894 
1900 
1898 

1886 
1882 
1892 

1887 
1897 
1895 
1886 

1897 
1891 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

MuRPHT, Alexander D., Melbourne^ Australia, 

MuBPHY, Cecil N., Messrs, Quthrie Sr Co,, Singapore, 

MufiPHY, William, M.D., care of J, B, Robinson, Esq,, P,0, Box 253, 

Johannesburg^ Transvaal, 
MuRBAY, David, J.P., Adelaide^ South Australia, 

fMuBRAY, Gkobqb J. R., B.A., LL.B., MagiU, Adelaide, Shmtk Am&tralia, 
MuBBAYy Hon. James, M.L.O., Tamunuaf Fiji, 
f MuBBAYy Captain R. Grant, R.N.R. 
MuBBAY, Thomas, M.R.C.S.E., Tacarigua, Trinidad, 
MuBBAY, Hon. Thomas K., C.M.G., M.L.A., Cleland, Mcuritzburg, 

Natal. 
MuBBAY, William Abchibald, Bothwell, Glen Murray^ Auckland^ NJL 
fMuBBAY-AYNSLEY, HuoH Pbbcy, J.P., ChristchuTch, Nsw 2jealamdm 
Mubbay-Pbiob, Thomas de MoNTMOBExa, Maroon^ Logan Sioer, Ipswich, 

Queensland, 
MusGBAYE, Hon. Anthony, Port Moresby, British New Cruinea, 
MuTTiAH, Chbistian Rajah R., Bishops Gate, Colombo, CeyUm, 
Myebs, Bbbtie Cecil, Durban, Natal. 
Mybbs, Hbbman, P,0. Box 2125, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Myebs, Philip S., P.O. Box 125, Durban, Natal, 
Mybino, T. Hewitt, J.P., Ilobart, Tasmania, 



1897 Nanco, Robert John, 19 Lower Prince Street, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 

1892 fNANTON, Augustus M., 381 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada, 

1898 Napieb, Walter John. M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, Singapore, 

1896 f Napier, William Joseph, Auckland, New Zealand. 

1886 Nash, Hon. Frederic W., M.L.C. Oriental Estates Company, Port Louis, 
Mauritius. 

1883 Nash, William Giles, Minns de lUo Tinto, Provincia de Hitelva, Spain, 
1885 Nathan, Alexander McDowell, Trevennion Lodge, St, Andrew, Jamaica, 
1895 Nathan, Emilr, P.O. Box 195, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1889 tNATHAN, George I., P.O. Box 221, Cape Town, Cape Colo:xt/, 

1891 Naudi, Hon. Alfred, LL.D., M.C.G., Valletta, Malta, 

1900 Neale, Leslie C, Sinoia P.O., L&magunda, Rhodesia, 

1897 Nebdham, R. R., P.O. Box 62, Bulawai/o, Rhodesia, 

1885 Neethling, Hon. M. L., M.L.C, Stcll^nbosch, Cape Colony. 

1895 Nkgus, F. H. D., Auditor, Accra ^ Gold Coast Colony, 

1884 Neill, Perceval Clay, Diincdin, New Zealand, 
1897 Nel, Paul, Pretoria, TVansvaal. 

1897 Nelson, Rt. Hon. Sir Hugh M., K.C.M.G., BrishanCf Queensland; and 
Toowoomba. 

1895 Neumann, Joseph 0., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1888 Nevill, The Right Rev. S. T., D.D., Lord Bishc^ of Duncdin, Duncdin, 

yiw Zealand. 

1896 Neville, Hon. George W., M.L.C, Lagos, West Africa. 

1889 f Newberry, Charles, Prynnshurg, Orange Free State, 

1893 Newdigate, AVm., De Beers Consolidated Mines, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1883 I fNEWLAND, Harry Osmax, Si?igapore. 

1889 I fNEWLAND, Simpson, Burtmde^ Adelaide, South Australia, 



NotV'Besident Fellows. 
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Year of 

Stootlont 

1884 
1885 
1888 

1896 
1890 
1893 

1882 

1886 

1899 

1891 

1891 

1893 

1889 

1893 

1879 

1888 

1889 

1897 

1897 

1873 

1896 

1886 

1897 

1879 

1886 

1888 

1892 

1882 

1887 

1897 

1894 



1894 
1898 

1897 
1895 
1897 

1882 
1894 

1895 

1898 
1882 



NewmaK; Hbnst William, M.E., J.P., LucknoWf New South WaUa, 
f NxwMANy Waltbb L.| Arlington^ Napier, New Zealand, 
fNEWiCAN-WiLSOK, J. B., Sclbome Chambers, Adelaide Street, Brisbane, 

Queensland, 
Newnham, Frederic J., Johannesburg , Transvaal, 
Newton, Arnold C, C.E., Knysna, Cape Cclwvy. 
NiCHOL, Williah, M.I.M.E., Be Burs Consdidaied Mines, Kimberley, 

Cape Colony, 
f Nichols, Arthxtr, Commercial Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Australia, 
fNicHOLsoNy W. Gresham, Golden Fleece, Essequebo, British Cruiana. 
N1CHOT.SON, William, Assistant Electrical Engineer, Lagos, West Africa, 
NicoLL, Augustus, M.B., CM., Kingston, Jamaica, 
NicoLL, Hon. Mr. Justice William, M.A., LL.B., Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
NiGHTiNQALE, Perct Athelstan, M.B., Bangkok, Siam, 
-fNiND, Charles E., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
NiSBET, Egbert, P.O. Box 201, Barberton, Transvaal, 
NncH, George H., c/o Standard Bank, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
NoAD, Wbllbslet J., Government Bailways, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
fNuBLB, John, J.P., Shellbank, St. Leonards, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Noble, Egbert D'Otlt, Petrolia, Ontario, Canada, 
Nolan, Hon. James C, M.L.C, Black River, Jamaica, 
fNoRDHEiMEB, Samuel, Toronto, Canada, 
NoRRiE, E. S., P.O. Box 135, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
f NoRRis, Major E. J.,D.S.0., West India Regiment, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

fNORRIS, SiSSON C. 

Norton, Edwin, J.P,, Grenada, West Indies, 
Norr, Eandolfh, The Mount, Bowral, New South Wales. 
fNouRSB, Henrt, P,0. Box 126, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
f Noyce, Ethblbbrt W., Heidelberg, TVansvaal, 
fNoYCB, F. A., Noycedale, Heidelberg, Transvaal. 
NoYBS, Edward, 26 Market Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Nugent, Frank S., Barrister-at'Law, Winnipeg, Canada, 
Nuttall, His Grace Enos, D.D., Lord Archbishop of the West Indies, 
Kingston, Jamaica, 



Oakbshott, Walter F., M.D., Lydenburg, Transvaal, 

O'Brien, Charles A., LL.D., District Commissioner, Accra, Gold Coast 

Colony. 
O'Brien, H.E. Sir George T. M., K.C.M.G., Government House, Suifa, i\;t. 
f CBribn, William J., Burger Street, Maritsburg, Natal, 
O'Connor, Charles Y., C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E., Engineer -in- Chirf, Perth, 

Western Australia, 
O'Connor, Owen Livingstone, F.E.Met.Soc., Curepipe, Mauritius, 
O'Connor, Hon. Eichard E., M.L.C, Wentworth Court, Eligabeth Street^ 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
O'CoNOR, James E., CLE., Director General of Statistics to the Gover»m$ntp 

India. 
O'BwTEH, Arthur W., Old Calabar, West Africa. 
Officer, William, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
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Year (tf 
Electiou . 

1897 

1897 

1891 



O'f ARRELL, Major M. J., Victorian Field ArtUUry, Melbourne, Australia, 
OTlaheety, C. R., Hand Club, Johannesburg ^ Transvaal. 
Ogle, George Keynolds, cJo Post Office, CamjMUown, Otago^ New 
Zealand. 

1895 t^HLssoN, Andries, 10 Adderley Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1884 Oldham, John, 450 Little Collins Strut, Melbourne, Australia (CorrC' 

sponding Secretary). 

1898 Oliver, Lionel, Bangoon, Burma. 

1885 Oliver, Hon. Eichard, M.L.C., Corriedale, Oamaru, New Zealand, 

1896 Omant, Alfred G-., Zeehan, Tasmania, 

1897 Onqlby, F&ed, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

1881 t^^^oND, George C, Napier, New Zealand. 

1894 Ormsbt, The Ht. Rev. G. Albert, D.D., Lord Bishop of Honduras, BeHse^ 
British Honduras. 

1896 O'HoRKE, Sir G. Maurice, M.H.R., Onehunga, Auckland, New Zealand. 
1879 fORPEN, Joseph Millerd, Surveyor- General, Salisbury, Bhodesia, 

1897 Orpkn, Redmond N. M., J.P., St. Clair, Douglas, Cape Colony, 

1893 Orr, Wu.liam, cjo Broken Hill Cot, 31 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
1892 Osborne, Hon. Frederick G., M.L.C., Lagos, West Africa. 

1888 OsBORNR, Gkorgk, Foxlow, vid Bungcndore, New South Wales; and Uni4m 

Club, Sydney. 

1881 Osborne, Hamilton, Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1882 OsBOBNF, P. Hill, J. P., Buvgendorc, I\cw South Wales, 

1897 tO^^A^^» Hon. Willlvm H. ]\I.L.C., Parliament House, Melbourne, 

Australia, 
1890 Otto, Louis FitANcis, Philander Smith Institute, Mussooric, India, 

1886 f Oswald, Herm E., Belize, British Honduras. 

1889 OuGiiTON, Hon. T. Bancroitt, M.L.C, Solicitor- General, 93 Harbour Street, 

Kingston, Jamaica. 

1898 Ovkrend, Acheson, J.P., Brisbaney Queensland. 

1887 Owen, Lt.-Colonkl Percy, WoUongong, New South Wales, 
1900 Owens, E. T., Victoria CI ah, Maritzhurg, Natal. 

1900 OxLEY, Horace, Harbour Board, Port EHc^abcth, Cape Colony. 

1899 OxLEY, James Macdonald, LL.B., 62 McGill Street, Montreal, Canada, 



1886 Page, Arthur E., P.O. Box 523, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1897 Paget, Edward, BuJawoyo, Bhodesia. 

1896 Paget, Owen Frank, M.B., Frcmantlc, Western Australia. 

1872 fPAiNT, Henry Nicholas, J.P., Por^//aiy^es6-Kry, Cape Breton, Canadcu 

1890 Palfrey, William, P.O. Box 131, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1895 Palmer, Ernest G., Ingletvood, Claremont, Western Australia, 
1889 Palmer, Herbkrt, P.O. Box 14, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1885 Palmkr, Joskfh, Christchurch Cluhy Canterbury, New Zealand. 
1899 Palmkr, Thomas, Band Clul)y Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1891 Papenfus, Herijkrt B., J.P., Rand Club, Johannesburg, 7ra?isvaal. 
1895 Papenfls, Stepjien, P.O. Box 442, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1885 PARnrr, P. T. J., cfo Bank cf New Zealand, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1894 f Parikh, Jethalal M., Ahmadabad, Bombay Presidenci/, India. 

1 890 I Pabkeb, The Ho?(. Edmund William, Christchurch, New Zealand^ 



Nim-Sesidenl Pellowg. 4^d 

tPA&Ktfb, Fbbd. Haxhtiuk, HA., F.R.G.S., Presidmi, Dialrkt Courtt 

H„ P.O. Box 2688, Tramiiaal. 

Aiuiralia, 
LTiB E., P.O. TTontvaal. 

tPAKUTT, Wk. Heatheb, MJ.M.E., Plantation Ilote Hail, Btrbice, 

Station, vii Booligal, Keiti Setuh WoUt. 
HiBuLD 0., H.L.C., llarritler-at-Lav!, Kalgocrlie, Wt*tem 

S W. H»STKT, InatrteUh, Ackitd Strut, St. KUda, Hd- 
botimt, Aiuiralia; aitd Mttbournt Club. 
Fattmsom, J. H., C.K. 
Pattbebok, Bobbbt C, C,E., M.II.A., Vavuna, Hobart, TatTnania. 

Padlube, KinuBD, 

Kingtlen, Jamaica. 
Aflio/. 
Fbabcis, F.R.G^., P.O. Box 92, MarUiburg, Natal. 

W., Maritimo, South Yarra, 

1 Hotttt, Lagoi, Wat Africa. 

, M.L.C., AddiKombt, Quttattomi, Capt 

J. T., M.L.C., Cirittehurch, Hew Zeaiand. 
tPBACOCK^ A.W.H., Qiietmtevm, CapeColony; antt JoJianmttbmry, TVwm- 

Frausb, Wm.Silas, PlyinplonHou$e,lyeniaiilI^,Wt$lemAialralia. 

/or Crown Land; P.O. Bas 333, 
Zealand. 

Lauatr, Parit. 
Club. Naiai. 

56l,Jokan*aiiiry, 7ian*Mat, 
Fbhbbbtoh, Fbkdbrick B., Victoria, 

FiUDBaTOH, Joseph D., Union Club, Columbia, 

Priloria Clab, 
F, W., LL.D., Adilaide Unimrniy,Saiah 

J.. Ipoh. Feral:, StraUn Seillentenli. 

U3., care of Ionian Bank qfAmtralia, Sgimty, 

.)t District Commuiiioner, Cap» Coait, Gold CoMt Coltmy. 
M.ll.C.3., L.R.C.P. 
tPucxiKS, Hdbbht S., Borough Engineer's Office, Burg Street, Cafe Tomt, 

Cape Colony. 
Pbbu, Rorkbt H., M.D., F.R.C.S.E., Adelaide, South Auetralta. 
Puuu, Thomas, P.O. Box 341, Johannetburg, Trantvaal. 
PuBm, Babbi W., P.O. Box 219, M^boumt, Aiuiralia. 
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1895 Pbbbin, Kt. Key. Wuxiam W., D.D., Lord Buhap qf Cotumbia^ 
Biahopscloae, Victoria, British Columbia, 

1 894 Pbbbins, Gboboe F., Port Elitaheth^ Cape Colony. 
1893 Pebbin8, Geobok K., Port Elvsabethy Cape Colony, 

1883 Pbbsse, De Bubqh F., Queensland Club, Brisbane^ Queendand, 
1893 Peteb, "William, Glenloth Estate^ Victoria^ Australia, 

1889 Pbtebkin, Thomas, M.L.A., Edgeton, Barbados, 

1889 t^^^rnr, Kobebt, Port Elizabeth^ Cape Colony. 

1882 Phabaztn, Chables, J.P., Lingivood, Featherstonf Wairarajpa, Wellington, 

New Zealand, 

1897 Philip, William M., P. 0, Box 431, Johannesburg^ Transvaal, 

1871 Phillippo, Sib Geobqb, H.B.M, Consul, Geneva. 

1890 Phillipps, W. Hebbebt, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1875 Phillips, Coleman, The Knoll, Feaiherston, Wellington, New Zealand, 

1884 PiCKEBiNG, William A., C.M.G., Hotel Chdteau BeUevue, Sierre, Fdlais, 

Switzerland. 

1892 PiEBCE, John M., Robinson Banking Co., P.O. Box 1040, Johamneaburg, 

Transvaal. 

1895 t^iBBis, Paulus Edwabd, B.A., Sriwardhana, Walanwa, Cdomho, Ceylon. 

1893 PiODON, John, Morland Hall, Morland, Melbourne, Australia, 
1899 PiGO, CuTUHERT R., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., Axim, Gold Coast Colony, 

1 889 f Pile, Henry Alleynb, Warlcigh, St, Peter, Barbados, 

1899 Pilkington, Robert R., B.A., B.L., Weld Club, Perth, Western Australia, 

1897 \Pi^t Howard, P. 0. Box 1331, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1890 PiNNocK, LiEUT.-CoLONEL A. H., Kingston, Jamaica. 
1884 PiNNOCK, Philip, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1897 Piper, William F., Sydney, 2^ew South Wales. 

1889 PiRiB, George, Leopard! s Vley, Eichmond, Cape Colony, 

1886 PiTTENDRiGH, W. M., FreetovM, Sierra Leone. 

1893 PizziGHELLi, Richard, P.O. Box 2706, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 Plange, Henry, Jxinr., Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

1893 Playford, Louis L., P.O. Box 377, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1878 Plewman, Thomas, Colcsberg, Cape Colony. 

1893 Plvmmer, George T., M.L.C, La Villa, near Castries, St. Lucia, 
1892 Plummer, John E., Belize, British Honduras. 
1899 Pobee, Charles, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 
1 895 f PococK, W. F. H., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1899 fPoLLOCK, Henry E., Q.C, Hong Kong. 

1879 Poole, J. G., Kimbcrlcy, Cape Colony. 

1891 f Poole, Thomas J., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1899 PooLEY, John, J.P., Park Boad, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1889 Pope, Charles Ernest, M.R.C.S.E., Matatiele, Griqualand East, Cape 

Colony. 
1895 Pope, Edward, Gympie, Queensland. 
1897 Pope, Rufus H., M.P., Cookshirc, Quebec, Canada. 
1897 Pope, William, Eagk Chambers, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1899 Porter, Alexander, Kingstown Park House, St. Vincent, West Indies, 
1889 ^PouTRVi, George E., Melbourne Club, Australia. 

1900 PoBTEB, Holland, Nuwara EUya, Ceylon. 
1883 fPowELL, Fbancis, Penang, Straits Settlements, 



N<m-Itesidenl FeUoics. 

PowBLL, Wilfrid, H.S.M. Comul, Fhiladelpiia, U.S.A. 

Jnhn, Cleveland Hill, It'atat. 
Foliet Departnunt, Lagot, West Africa. 



Pbici, Burma. 


-fPBiNCB, J. Fbhhott, H.D., Dm 
Pawau. Hon. John, 
Peioh, Hon. 

tPklTCHAHO, 


Xatal. 

ral«. Mmim Say, .Tamaiea. 
nctoria, BHtuk Columbia. 


Lbsl:e, 


at 


Wttt^friea. 



QuAiM, JoHn R., Otlava, Canada. 

QntNTUix, Thomas, S.M. Impeelor of Jtfina, KimberUy, Copt Cotong. 

Qimnoit, Fkahcis J., P.O. Sox 662, JohannubuTg. Traiuvaal. 

fRuBPAui, MoDuiiAH TiTOOB D. N., Oilimbo, Ceylon. 
■• ^^tt 'SmCA AtutnUia. 
P., C.M.G., Solialor-General, Colombo, Ceylon. 
BuiMT, Khth, J.P., Vogel Slreet, Zealand. 

KuuAT, WlLTlB E, P.O. fox 18, Traruvaal. 

E.W.,F.R.C.S.I., L.R.C.P.I., BloemfonUin, Orange 
River Colony. 
RuHDMN, Hush C. H., Appirlon Etlaie, SUoah P.O., Jamaica. 

Wtttmmter, Britiik Columbia. 
RiMDOlPK, Fredericion, New Brutuwict. 

RutrttftLT, H.E. fir. Hon. tttb Eist. or, K.C.M.G., QoiiiniJnenl House, 
Kew Zealand. 

^J^'iJohanneibuTg, Transvaal. 
J.P., WiUyama, TKe Aixnat, Medindie, Adelaide, South 



IU ti ' «h b uu t, 

Batibat, W, ^^^ ffo/d Coast Colony. 

Exynnn, :S 

Wbllibotom, Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada. 

of Post Office, MariU}Hirg,Nalal. 

JusTiCB SibT. CaossLBT, Lagos, West Africa, 
BisMOKD, ., Ciarlers Toaeri, Queentland. 

BmrooD, Ceakus L., P.O. Box 500, Johannesburg, TransMoi. 



Koyal Colonial tnstiiuie. 

1806 I fltuD, Rkt. O, CtriXBH H., Bulilima, vid Fl^mlrtt Sidimg, Siodtrnd. 

SBKI.EB, JoHH Wk., KaUonol Bank Chatuheri, Copt Ibm, Capt Cekmf. 

Rees, SkUta E., 7>.a £ar 115, Balaaayo, SKodiiia. 

RsEVEa, His Hohoub CuiKr Jdsiicb Sir Wm. Combui, The Bj/rU, St. 

£eid, Abthcr H., C.E., F.R.LB.A., P.O. Box \2f). Cap* Towm, Cmfi 

IReid, Datid, Kimierlef/, Cape Coloxy. 

Rbid, Edward V., Matrs. W. Stid ^ Co., UoeiluimpUm, Qiuentiamd. 

Beid, Ibvinb K., M.D., CM., Goiirmmtnl Medical Offiier, BeHnet, Briluk 

Guiana. 
Kbid, Jaxbs SxrTH, Hfoant Afacedon, ntar MeUaurnc, Atulralia, 
Beid, John 

lUiD, Adelaide, SomtkAuttrali*. 

Reid, l^mm Mdbour»e.jMMraU». 

fRxiD, RoBEHT GiLLBSFiE, Montreal, Camada. 

■fBEiD, Tuoms H., M.J.I., J.P., " China Mail" Office, Hong Koug. 

Cape Colony. 



Coatt Colony, 
•aiil Coliniial Sierra Leotu. 

tens Jload Central. Hoiig Kvny. 

Jamaica, 
A.M.Inst.C-E., F.O. Box 92, Johannetbtr), 



Sea Zealand. 
S^^ Colony. 

^^Zealamd. 

Gold Ccttt Colony. 



E, W., Dominion Iron .$■ Stttl Co., '%^«y. Cape 

I KiciiAHDSOM, Edivabd, C.E., Tarkma Railmay. Srcondee, Gold CoMt 
I Colony. 

tRicHABDsoH, HoEACB G., Qufiiisland. 

RicivsvTiiion.i.kRTnvR,'- Haicket Bay Herald" Office. Kapier,lleaZealand. 
BiCHAUDsoN, Rt. Bev. WiLLiAM M., B.D., Lord Biihop of Zanzibar, 

Zanzibar. 
BiCHKT, IIox. Matthew H., Q.C, D.C.L., 427 BruniipicH: Street, Bali/ax, 

A-:'-a Scotia {VBrrenponilinii Srcrrtary). 
BicuHOMD, James, Public Works Deparlment Kitigsto* Jamaica. 



tRHODB,. G 




Bhuoks, R. 




Kr'k, Lionel K 


The 


Kick, Auuaiiav 


P.O. 


lilCHABDS, R..nL 


KT, 


BiaiAHDS, T. H. 




RiCHABDs, Walt 


EE t 



Non-Residenl Fellows. 



BiCBTKB, Qvmv H., Geonjetomi, BriiUh Guiatm. 

SicKnrs, D. Fonm, A.M.lDst.C.K, care <^ H.B.M. Gmtiil, 'HenltiH, 

SroD[FOBD, EavkB:j> J., Fern Grove, Lavxr Hutt, WtUinglon, Kae Ztaland. 
Ganibia; Soulh Avttrelia. 

J. Wbot, G.C.M.Q.. K.C.B., K.C.S.I^ 

HlDLET, BOBIIRT, Noial, 

fKiOBf, OsoitOB OwBi, M.B., F.B.C.S.E., High Slrett. Ky^eUm, Vkloria, 



Bn^iE, DuGALi.. ^^H IMfm B^ti'h Guiaf,«. 


RiTCBtB, 

BmrHii. 


M N. Co., Hong Kimg. 


South Wala. 


!f!it<s m 




tEoBKBTS, Hon. Chaiukb 


J., C.M.O.. A'«o &u(A KaU, 


tBOBKHTi-. ChABLKS J.. A 


1. Box 1771 7r«ii«cna^. 


BOBFHTS, Cn»HLES H., 




Houkbts, l!9AAc J.. C'a/ie 




RoBruTs, John, C.M.C.., 


l^nland. 


BOBBBTH, PrIICY S., 


^^m y"'™*'«w. 


f BOBKKTS, BlCllABU 


fflp« CtJony. 


fBoBBBTS, 


^? CT^i. 


tROBBKTSOV, 


i)o™*«(fl- Siret/, Montreal, Cavada. 


■fBoBBKraos, 


Tht Laket, George, Cape Colony. 



D., Alma, 

BoBBBraojt, MiTHBw W., C.IIJt., ^g Capt Cvlony. 

BoBmiTBOH, Captaik Wm. Jahbs, Highlander^ DrUI Ball, Cape 7Wn, 

, Wh. Sloahb, M.L.C, Saa Fernando, Trinidad. 

RoBiRwx, •< s;:^^ ^£49t>^ 

BoEtcKBON, Sirrra £<w««. 

BoBiHsoH, Louis, AfauritiKs. 

tBoBiNSOK, Hon. M.L.A., Darhan, Katal. 
BoBiNsoM, John, P.O. Box lb Traaenaai. 

BoBiHMH, LioHEi. G,, XeKSTi, Meibournr, Aialralta. 

RoBiMsoii, Perdut ^ BobiaeuB, Winnipeg, Ccmada {Cot- 

^^ lllautiliue. 

BocKSTROw, Josh F., J.P., falmeriton h'arth, near WeUinglon, Ktm 

Z^tand. 
BocKTnoD, WiLLuic Oabbwi., M.D., M.B.C.S., H.R.C.P., jMi$tnt 

Colonial Surgeon, Colombo, Ctyion. 

WW 
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Year of 
Eleotioi). 

1899 fRoDDA; Stanlkt N., Associated Northern Blocks of W.A,^ Kaigoottk 
Western Australia. 

1889 Rodger, Hon. J. P., C.M.a., Britiih Resident, Sdangor, Straits SeltUmenU^ 
1896 fRoB, Augustus S., Roebourne^ Western Australia, 

1896 Rob, F&kdbbick W., Stonehenge, Tasmania, 

1884 RooBBs, Hexrt Adams, P.O. Box 310, Johannesburg, TVantXKuil, 

1899 RooEBS, John A., Public Works Dept., Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
1887 RoGEBS, Wm. JIeyward, P.O. Box 310, Johannesburg, TransvaeU. 

1897 Rohbwbgeb, Fbakk, C.M.G., Police Magistrate, Lagos, West Africa, 

1900 tRoLBS, F. Cbosbib, " Times*^ Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 

1898 RoLLAND, Ahthub E. McLellan, Durban, Natal. 

1897 Root, John, Junb., Colombo, Ceylon. 
1894 RooTH, Edward, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1898 Roper, Frederick G., Dubrica, Guinee Frangaise, West AfriccL, 
1883 t^osADO, Hon. J. M., M.L.C., Belize, British Honduras, 

1896 fRosBTTENSTEiN Max, P.O. Box 49, Johannesburg, Transmai. 

1890 RosBWARNB, D. D., Port Darwin, Northern Territory, South Australia. 

1898 Ross, Alexander Carnegie, C.B., H.B.M. Consul, Louren^o Marques, East 

Africa. 

1899 Ross, Alexander J., Messrs. Guthrie ff- Co., Singapore. 

1885 Ross, Hon. Sib David Palmer, C.M.G., M.D., M.C.P., Georgetown, 

British Guiana. 

1891 fl^oss, Frederick J. C, Barristcr-at'Law, Penang, Straits Settlements. 
1894 Ross, G. H. Kemp, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), SUoah, St. Elizabetk, 

Jamaica. 

1896 Ross, James M., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1 899 Ross, John Coke, ]\I.M.LM.E., M.I.M.E., P. 0. Box 242, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1885 fRoss, John K. M. {Barrister-at-Law), Collector of Customs, Suva, Fiji. 

1899 Ross, Kkoinald J. B., District Commissioner, Lagos, West Africa, 

1883 Ross, Hon. William, M.L.C, J.P., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1892 t^^^ss, William, Durban Cltcb, Natal. 

1887 RoTHE, Waldemar H., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1883 fRoTUscHiLD, A. A., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1891 Rowan, Andrew, Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1899 Rowsk, John A., Public Works Dcpt., Lagos, West Africa. 

1891 RoYCE, G. H., Townsvillc, Queensland. 

1892 fRoYCE, William, P.O. Box 2327, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1885 RoYLE, Charles John, Bond Street, Sydney, New South WaUis. 
1890 fRucKtu, William S., 59 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
1881 tRuDALL, James T., F.R.C.S., Melbourne, Australia, 

1881 I RuDD, Charll?) D., J. p., Ncwlands, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1852 KuMSEV, Commander K. Murray, R.N., M.L.C, Hong Kong, 

1853 ' RUNCHMAN, M. S. 

1871 i liusDFN, Geohoe W., Cotmandene, South Yarra, Melbourne, Australia. 

1897 I Rush, Edwin, Barb^rtov, Transvaal. 

1877 RusbELL, Arthur E., 71' Matui, Palmer^ton North, New Zealand. 

1808 i Russell, Charles W., Vnion Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Australia. 

Ih7'3 Kusskll, G. Guey, Duncdin, New Zeuhtnd. 

1883 fHussKi.i, JcMiN Purvis, Watijai, Moana, Wairarapa, Wellington, New 
Zcftlfh'd. 



ISS6 
1877 
18S9 
ISM 

18S8 

ises 

1898 

IS96 
1881 
1890 
1888 
1898 
18S8 
1883 
1889 

1886 
18S6 
1883 
1884 



1878 
1886 
1893 
1877 
1808 

1898 
1898 
1888 
1880 
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m E., Durban, Natal. 

R., M.H.B., Flaxnure, XapUr, New Zealand. 

977, JohanneAnrg, TVtuuvaat. 

■^ iSS^wit L.R.C.P., Aaufant CoLmiai Sur- 
Coatt Coimy. 
^ ConlmlUr 0/ Sxeue, Darhan, Nittal, 

Bdtlukh, Chabus 8., Brubane, Queensland, 

tSicna, Lio Fmedli*ni>, BrMane. QumulanJ. 

Street 93, Serlin, Genrnny. 
fSitu, S TVantvaat. 

Sasub, j^ 

S""-. mWm^- Tranmuit. 

PorlB/SpaiH, Trinidei, 
Bn. Leqib, Fkbdbbick Ldkb, Coltrnv. 

St. Lkjbb, Fb«debick York, M.A.. M.L.A., Clt^t Hotel, Nealaitds, Cap* 

N., 231 Aferetr Street. Ktw York. 

Auttralia. 

P., Chairma* Contmitnoner of Charitahle Fundi, 

Aiutralia. 
taiMDKMiu, AiAiTiia C, Querniiand Club. Briibane, Queeiuland. 
SuvRBMMt, Chiblu E. F., C.E., Heitri. SUey, Sargreata f Co., 

McEttiY, Colonial Bank, Georgetovm, Brititi Guiana. 
Samdt, lutBB M., Bknteim, Qaetn Street, Btmeood, Svdiev, New South 

Watet. 
Sauk, F. J. dm, J.P., Proctor, Saprtnu Court, Colombo. Ceylon. 

Sib Fbbdibice T., K,C.M.0., M.L.C., 
Aaetralia. 

t'ordeS Houit, Wanganvi, Sew Zealand. 
Bavxb, Hiira, MJ)., M.L.Cfjo Charlertd Company, Bulaaayo, Skodetia. 
S*r«a, Pretoria, Tranivael. 

Baiwb. Cape Timni. Cape Calonj/. 

^^^ 3. R., C.Sr.O.. Ciirf Ifttffhlrate and Cieil 
A'ataL 

21 C.E.,Perth, WettemAuii.nUia. 

StMKMM, q Traanaat. 

SimDBU, ^ ionr,. 

£o»92.PerH, Wa^eraAtistraJda, 
. Biciufti>«oK, Rfctor of St. Matthev'e Church, Ka*iaK, 

'^^^^m, WiLtiiii, F,L.3., F^.S., Held Club, Ptrth, WaUm 

A., Zaarf* and Titltt Offi.-e, Perth, Weittm AiatraUa, 
'ilt>¥.\\ Banl- of AmlraraKia. Melbourtir, Aaatralia. 
fScuunt, Hon. Sib Thokas, K.C.M.G., Balaicayo, Siodena. 



Svyal Colonial iTistiiute. 



SciSD, Fbedbbic I., Georgetovm, BrUah GvialM. 

Hon. H.I,.A^ Caft ?!»>, Q^ 

aub, fkfdm;/. Nm SoutA Wal«t. 
EiutAfTvn. 

CommtMHUMT, Lagot, Wttt Africa. 
Coiimy. 

Jamaiea, 
ScsanNSB, Hos, Willian P., Q.C., C.M.O., M.L.A., Capt TVkjh, Caft 

ScHinxxK, OscAB H., P.O. Bom 4i27, Johannahurg, Trantvaal. 
ScsvLLsa, WiLHUH C, P.O. Box 4127. Jokantutimrg, Tnumiaat, 
Hotel. 

SCOTt, 

Scott, Sin Fbamcis C, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Fort of ^wa, 

Trinidad. 
Scott, Hbnkt, J.P., Adtlaidt, Semik Auilralia. 

Sctr. Waltkh H-. M.IiiBt.C.E. fir™( lfV.fr™ o/ B,o/tV iTai/iniiF 

W J., M.B.. CM.. Mari!;l,urg, Xalat. 

SiuviLLE. Cecil Eliot, 
fSHDUWICK. Chables V. 

S., J.P., 'amaica. 

Sblkibk, W., M.E., ^inoJ ir Panaeo, Monclova, Ettado dt CoalkiitU 

'Suioaa, Fbkdekici C, Bulamat/o, Rhodesia. 

Bejntiaj., J.,G.C.M.a.. Gonerovunt Houte, Georgetown, 

Attdilor, Nicosia. G/prui. 

Sea Point, Cape Toon, Cape Colon;/. 
Assistant llmileni, Kuala Lampor, Selamgor, Siniit 

PKBCV, B.A.. Arcadii. Jamaica. 
Trdaicnt/. Jamaica. 
Shabp, Javbs C. P.O. Box 27 Tratunaal. 

SbahT, Grand Ma Zealand. 

Shaw, Fhebkbick C. (Surgioi, SapcriMendtnt, Indiaa Emigretia* Service). 
Shaw, Lindsat J. 

Wooricr/ritc, CamptrdoKm, Victoria, Australia. 

m..,d.>S- Co., Perth, W^ten, Australia. 
Strut. Durban. Katal. 
Colonial Bu&ber Esloles. Lim.. Cape Ceatt. Gold CoatI 

' !??^^S JJ"-. »'«■'' CluJ>, Perth, Western Amtralia. 

SHESiTOW, Ebnest C, Weld Club, Perth, Western Auttralia. 
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tSsstrroK, Hon. Sis Qeoiuie, MX.C, J,P., Cravley, Wttttr» AuttraUa. 
IShmfbbbd, Juns, P.O. Box SIS, JoAanntsburg, TVoMntal. 
Shkpbkbd, Bbucb, Land Office, Uoag Kong. 
Shbphbrd, Pkkct Jahantiahttry, Tranitaat. 



Sbiium, B. 

Shinolbb, ^TCa rrawBao/. 

fSHtBLHT. Hon. qhvn P.O., Jamaica. 

.^^ Zeaiand. 

Catony. 

Tka Beetory, Fori Btavfort, Cape Cotoity, 
fSiKKiHi, Naiat. 

SimioHs, 
Suuoiis, JoazpR B. Liktobm, J.P., e/o General Poit Office, PertJk, Wettent 

Sms, AiFUD, Ptimingim lirract, iforlk Adelaide, SoulA AiutraUa. 

Saata, Hixbt, Xelliinime, Auelralia. 

Satan, M*inni.iiw Faun, HJLC.S.E., Principal CivU Medical Officer, 

fSiMFsov, Bdwabd FjLxmso, Pretoriit, Tranivaal. 

fSmptov, Sydney, Nik Sonlk Wale*. 

tflntrsoK, Jamib, ^£ S^5S^ CaUmy, 

W^m Winnipeg. Canada. 

New SoiUh Waltt. 

3. ifelbourM 

Q., J.F., Melme Villa, CoHymore Beei, &. HiduuT*, 

E.. M.D., AntftoZAia fiiww, RaniefowA, ai}M Colimy. 

Summer Hill, Sidney, New &mih Wale*. 
Morton, Rangitiiei, Xeie Zealand. 

Commitiarial Buildings, Cape Caael, Geld 

Mvlaala Statum, Sea South Walet. 
Slout, SMtk Africa. 

Small, 2i Adelaide Street Bstl, Toronto, 

Seeretarjf). 
Auditor, Old Calaiar, Weet Africa. 
Skith, PsonssoB AiutrlUia. 

Smith, Hov. Ms. Georgetottm, Britiih Guiana. 

Smith, Chaxlbs, Wangamti, 

Smith, E.O.H.a., C.B. 

Smith, Couk, 17 Bayiwaler 'X% South Walet. 

Smith, Ebb, Queeniland Club, Britbane, Qaeenelatid ; and Wrritoni 

Station. 
BMiro, Edward H. Ubah, Wtld Cltib, Perth, Witttm Auelralia. 
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Year of 
F.Iectioa. 

1803 

1883 



1894 
1882 
1885 
1899 
1895 
1899 
1895 
1899 
1888 

1888 
1884 
1897 

1887 
1894 
1882 
1889 
1886 

1895 
1898 
1895 
1893 
1887 
1877 
1882 
1894 

1899 
1885 

1898 
1889 
1881 
1883 
1886 
1899 
1896 
1897 
1883 



1894 
1888 

1892 
1896 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

fSMiTH, Edward Robrrts, M.R.C.S.E., Cowra, Kew S^^tth Wules, 

f Smith, Hon. Sir Edii\in Thomas, K.C.M.G., M.L.C., Adelaide, SoiUl 

Australia. 
Smith, F. Calet, Yalumha, Augaston, South Australia, 
Smith, Hon. Mr. Justice Fbancis, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony, 
fSMiTH, Gborge, Georgetown, BritisJi Guiana, 
Smith, George, Director of Survey, Nicosia, Cyprus. 
Smith, George David, Mafeking, Cape Colony. 
Smite, George Halford, Bidawayo, Bhodesia. 
fSMiTH, Sir Gerabd, K.C.M.G. 
Smith, Henrt Havelock, Brisbane, Queensland. 
fSMiTHy H. G. Seth, NortJiem Club, Auckland, New Zealand {^CorreMponi* 

ing Secretary). 
fSMiTH, Henrt Flbsher, Kyogle, Richmond River, New South Wales, 
f Smith, Jambs Oarmichabl, Post Office^ Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Smith, Et. Key. John Taylor, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sierra Leom, 

Bishop's Court, Sierra Leone. 
Smith, Hon. Mr. Justice Oliybr, M.A.y Port Louis, Mauritius, 
f Smith, Robert Gemmell, Nausori, Fiji. 

Smith, Robert Mubrat, C.M.G., M.L.A., Melbourne, Australia. 
Smith, R. Tottenham, Standard Bank, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
jSmith, Hon. Thomas Hawkins, M.L.C, Gordon Brook, Grafton, Nett 
South Wales. 

Smith, Thomas Henry, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

f Smith, William, Exploring Lands and Minerals Co., Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

Smith, W. E., Railway Depart., Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

Smith, \Vm. Edwards, M.R.A.C, P. 0. Box 1007, Johannesburg, lYanstaoL 

fSMiTH, William, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

fSMiTH, H.E. Sir W. F. Haynes. K.C.M.G., Government House, Cyprus. 

fSMiTH, W. H. Warrk, Durban Club, Natal. 

Smith, His Grace Wm. Saumarez, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Sydney, 
Greenknowe, Maclcay Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Smitheman, Frank J., Salisbury , Rhodesia. 

fSMDTS, C. Peter, M.L.A., M.B., CM. (Edin.), Mowbray, near Copt 
Town, Cape Colony. 

Smuts, Johannes, Jl.B.M. Consul, Swaziland, South Africa. 

Snell, Edward, Durban, Natal. 

Snell, George, M,D., M.R.C.S.E., Fort Canje, Berbice, British Guiana, 

Snkyd-Kynnersly, Hon. C. W., C.M.G., Penang, Straits Settlements, 

Snowden, Hon. Sir Arthur, M.L.C, Melbourne, Australia. 

Solomon, Elias, !M.L.A., J.P., Fremantle, Western Australia. 

fSoLOMON, Harry, P.O. Box 1590, Jo/iannesburg, Transvaal. 

f Solomon, Hakry Douglas, P.O. Box Abb, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Solomon, Hon. Mr. Juj^ticb William Henry, Grahamstoum, Caps 
Colony. 

fSoMERSKT, Edmund T., P.O. Box 43, JoJuinnesburgy Transvaal, 

fSoMERSHiELD, OscAR, Regina Vtlla, St. Andrews Road, Sea Point, Cape 
Town, Cape Colony. 

Somkrville, FuKDETiicK G., Chartered Bank of India, Singapore, 

fSoNN, GusTAV, P.O. Box 439, Johanncslmrg, Transvaal. 



NoTi-Resident Fellows, J-39 



Yearot 
Election* 



1897 SoNNBKBERO, Charles, M.L.A., Vn/burg, Cape Colony, 

1 893 SoTTTHEY, Charlbs, Culmstock, near Cradock, Cape Colony. 

1884 SouTHKT, Jloir. Sir EicharD; K.C.M.G-., Southfield, Plumetead, Cape 

Colony ; and Civil Sermce Club, Cape Town, 
1877 t^^^^^^ ^' Brodib, Adelaide, South Australia, 
[896 fSPBNCE, Robert H., P.O. Box 664, Johannesburff, Transvaal, 
1888 Spencbb, Hon. William, M.L.C., J.P., Bunbury, Western Australia, 
1899 Spier, William, Gas Company, Hockhampton, Queensland. 
1881 Sprioo, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Gordon, K.C.M.O., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape 

Colony. 
[896 Spurhikr, Alfred H., L.R.C.P., Eastern Telegraph Co., Zanzibar , 

1881 Sqxtirbs, William Herbert, Glenelg, South Australia, 

,881 Stablbs, Hbnrt L., C.E., San Paulo EaUway Co., San Paulo, Brazil. 
.896 Stack, Rbv. Canon James W., Fendalton Vicarage, ChHstchurch, New 

Zealand. 
[898 Stafford, Edward, Barrister-at-Law, 80 Wellington Terrace, Wellington, 

New Zealand. 
1888 Staib, Otto, 16 OiUtenburg Strasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 
893 Stamper, William Frederick, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1893 Stanford, Walter J., Devon and Grant Mine, Filabusi, Bulawayo, 

Rhodesia. 
[892 fSTANLBT, Arthur, Middelburg, Transvaal. 

1882 Stanley, Henry C. M.InHt.C.E., Brisbane, Queensland, 

[894 Stanley, Joseph Henry, 463 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
1899 Stanton, Alfred A., Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 

1886 fSTATJGHTON, S. T., M.L.A., Eynesbury, Melton, Victoria, Australia. 

1882 Stberb, Hon. Sir James G. Lee, K.C.M.G., MJi.A., Perth, Western 
Australia. 

[896 Steinthal, Anton E., care of Messrs. A. Goerz «}• Co., 9 Behren Strasse, 

Berlin, 

896 Stephen, Hon. Mr. Justice Matthew H., Sydney, New South Wales. 
1888 IStkphbn, Hon. Septimus A., M.L.C., 12 O'Connell Street, Sydney, New 

South Wales. 

\ 873 t^^™^*™'^*^> Romeo H. 

1888 f Stevens, Daniel C, F.R.G.S., City Club, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1887 fSTBTENS, Frank, Durban, Natal. 

1887 tSTKVBNS, Hildebrand W. H., Port Darwin, Northern Territory, South 
Australia. 

1883 Stktenson, John, Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland. 
1899 Steyenson, John A., J.P., Waverley, Sydney, New South Wales, 
1896 Stevenson, Thomas, P.O. Box Z9Z,Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1899 Stewart, Gershom, Messrs. Anion 4" Stewart, Hong Kong. 

1896 Stewart, James, M.InBt.C.E., Auckland, New Zealand. 

1897 Stewart, J. C, 46 Queen Street, Melbourne, Atutralia. 

1888 fSTEWART, McLeod, Ottawa, Canada. 

1897 t8™'''^^^T. Thomas, M.B., CM., P.O. Box 88, Salisbury, Bhodesta 

{Corresponding Secretary). 
1895 "fSTBYTLBR, Hhnry de Villiers, P.O. Box 174, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1897 Still, William F., J.P., Dundee, Natal. 

1900 Stirling, Jambs, F.G.S., Government Geologist, Melbourne, Australia. 
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1898 Stocxdalb, Fbancis Coubrookb, C.E., East Africa. 

1898 Stokbb, Hon. William H., Attorney- General^ St, Jokn*t, Antigua, 

1899 Stokbs, Alfbed Farkbb, Messrs, Johnson, Stokes f Master, Hong Kamg, 

1 898 Stokes, Charles £., 6 Btaoonsfidd Chambers, Coolgardie, Western Atutrglm, 
1889 fSroKES, Stefhen, Kimberlei/f Cape Colony, 

1899 Stone, Charles Garton, Tardy' s Camp, Masei Kessi, East Afriem, 

1882 Stone, Hon. Mb. Jurticb Edward Alfred, Perth, Wesierm AmetraUm 

1896 Stone, Harrt, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1889 Stone, Henrt, The Grange, Ingham, Queensland. 

1900 Stone, Samuel, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1897 fSTONESTREET, Georoe D., Band Club, Johannesbttrg, TranavaaL 
1892 Stranacx, William, Durban, Natal. 

1895 f Street, Alfred R., Union Club, Sydney, New South WalsM, 

1898 StrkbTi Andrew Kinboss, Gwelo, Rhodesia, 

1 884 t^TBiCKLAND, HoN. SiB Gebald, K.C.M.G., Chief Secretary, Villa Bologna^ 
Malta {Corresponding Secretary). 

1892 Stbingeb, Chables, Messrs. Paterson, Simons f Co., Singaportm 
1897 fSTBONO, Edoab, M.R.C.S., Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1894 fSTBUBEN, Abthub M. a., C.E., Strubenheim, Rosebank, Cape Cblbiiy. 

1880 tSTBTJBBN, H. W., J.P., Strubenheim, Rosebank, Cape Coloujf, 
1894 fSTUABT, James, Ingwavuma, vid Eshowe, Natal, 

1896 Stuabt, I'homas J., 2\Uira, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 

1899 fSTUCKK. W. H., A.R.I.B.A., P.O. Box 2271, Johannesburg, Transvaal 

1894 Stucebt, Mortimeb, Victoria Square, West Adelaide, South Australia. 
1875 Sttjdholme, John, Christchurch Club, Canterbury, New Zealand, 

1883 fSxuDHOLME, John, Jun., Coldstream, U'uids, Christchurch, New Zffrr/mMJ!. 

1889 Stuhdee, H. Kmo, 240 State Street, All)any, U.S. A. 

1897 Stuboess, Thomas, Nile Reservoir Works, Assuan, Upper Egypt, 

1890 Sturbock, David, Union Bank of Australia, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1897 Sunde, Konbad, Klipdam, Griquahnd West, Cape Colony. 

1898 Sutherland, M. T., Warmbad, German South West Africa (wa Steiukap). 
1889 Sutton, Hon. Georoe M., M.L.C, Fair Fell, Howick, Natal. 

1896 Swabt, The Rt. Rev. William P., D.D., Lord Bishop of JSarltados, 

Bishopscourt, Briclgctoxvn, Barbados. 

1881 fSwAN, Robebt A., Georgetown Club, British Guiana. 

1891 S WAYNE, Charles R., Stipendiary Magistrate, Loma Loma, Fiji, 

1884 SwAYNF, Joseph Quicke, Mullens River, British Honduras. 

1883 Swettbnham, Hon. Sir Frank A., K.C.M.G., Resident' General of Protected 
States, Singapore. 

1895 Swift, William H., M.I.M.M., Aximy Gold Coast Colony. 

1897 Swinburne, Matthew, North Toolburra, ivear Warwick, Queensland, 
1897 I Swobd, Thomas S., Land Board, Brisbane, Quecndand. 

1897 fS^MOx, David, Frewian/Zc, Western Australia. 

1881 t^YMON, J. H., Q.C., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1885 fSYMONS, David, P.O. Box 469, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1893 Symonds, Henby, M.D., Kimberley, Cajye Colony. 
i 

1886 Talbot, Georoe, J.P., Richmond, Nelson, New Zealand. 

1888 fTAMPLiN, Hebbebt T., Q.C, M.L.A., Grahamstown, Cape Colony 
{^Corresponding Secretary). 
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1898 Tancbed, Augustus B., P.O. Box 400, Pretoria, Transvaal, 
1877 fTAKNBB, Thomas^ BiveraUa, Napier, New Zealand, 

1897 Tannock, John P., M.B., CM., Tark Avenue, East London, Cape Colony, 

1883 Tapscott, Georgb A. M., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1889 Tate, Ebeobbick, 28 Market Strut, Melbourne, Australia. 

1894 Tathah, Fbbdbbic Spekcb, M.L.A., 7 Timber Street, Maritsburg, Isatal, 

1 895 : Tatham, George Frederick, M.L.A., J.P., Ladysmith, Natal, 
1895 Tatham, Ralph Hbathcote, Advocate, Durban, Natal, 

1899 Tayebneb, Hon. John W., M.L.A., Melftoume, Australia. 

1895 Tatlob, Frederick E., Public IForks Dept., Spanish Toun, Jamaica. 
1887 Taylor, G. W. 

1897 Taylor, Herbert J., Chief Native Commissioner, Bulawayo, Bhodesia, 

1898 ITaylob, J. Ho-WABD, Perthy Western Australia. 

1899 Taylob, John, The Prison, Belize, British Honduras. 

1882 f Taylob, William, Clarendon Street East, Melbourne, Australia, 

1898 Taylob, William, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1883 Taylob, Hon. W. F., M.L.C., M.D., Brisbane, Queensland, 

1890 Taylob, Hon. Wiluam T., M.L.C., C.M.G., Auditor- General, Colojnbo, 

Ceylon. 

1893 Tebcb, Richabd, Australian Mutual Provident Society, Sydney, New South 
Wales, 

1893 Teoetmeieb, Chables G., Bank of New Zealand, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1897 Templbton, Ccionkl John M., C.M.G., Melbourne, Australia, 

1897 Tbnnant, Majob J. D., Salisbury, Bhodesia, 

1896 Tennent, Hugh G., Abonnema, New Calabar, West Africa, 

1884 Tbschemakeb, Charles db Y., Avondale Station, Benwick, Marlborough, 

New Zealand. 

1883 Tsschbmaker, Thomas, J.P., Otaio, Timarv, New Zealand. 

1897 *Thbal, George M'Call, LL.D., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1897 Thbophilus, David, P.O. Box 72, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
1892 Thikle, Hans H., F.R.S.G.S., Nausori, Fiji. 

1897 Thomas, Arthur H., Galleheria, Madulkelly, Ceylon. 

1899 Thomas, David R., Public Works Department, Lagos, West Africa, 

1898 Thomas, Rev. E. J. Moliard, Wesley House, Belize, British Honduras, 
1897 Thomas, Edward H. L., Oonoonagalla, Madulkelly, Ceylon, 

1894 Thomas, George Colebidge, Public Works Department, Lagos, West Africa, 
1886 tTnoMAS, James J., Wilberforce House, Gloucester Street, Sierra Leone. 

1884 IThomas, J. Edwin, Glannant, DequetteviUe Terrace, Kent Town, South 

Australia, 

1895 Thomas, John H., J.P., LUde East Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

1882 Thomas, M. H., Oonoonagalla, Madulkelly, Ceylon, 

1883 fTHOMAS, Richabd D., Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1884 Thomas, Robebt Kyffin, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1899 Thomas, Wm. Evan, J.P., Gympie, Queensland. 

1899 Thomassbt, Hans P., Cascade Estate, MaM, Seychelles. 

1891 Thompson, Fbid A. H., Manchester House, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1881 Thompson, Geobge A., 38 Elizabeth Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1890 Thompson, His Honoub Sir Harry L.,K.C.M.G., St. Vincent, West Indies, 

1891 Thompson, M. G. Campbell, Manchester House, Freetown, Sierra Leans, 
1884 Thompson, T. A., Begistrarofthe Courts, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
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1894 Thompson, Thomas J., B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Freetown^ Sierra Leone, 

1895 Thompson, William A., Accra^ Geld Coast Colony. 

1886 Thomson, Alpin F., TVor^a and Railway Department, Perth^ Western 
Australia, 

1885 fTHOMSON, Arthur H. 

1879 Thomson, James, Georgetmon, British Guiana. 

1899 Thomson, James Patrick, Nahaveena^ Bakwana, Ceylon, 

1886 Thomson, Surgeon-Major John, M.B., Queensland Defence Force, 

Inchcomej Brisbane^ Queensland, 

1 896 Thomson, John E., M.B., CM., Stock Exchange Club, Melbourne, Australia. 

1895 Thomson, Samuel, Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1897 Thomson, Thomas D., Middelburg, Cape Colony, 

1880 Thomson, William, MJnst.C.E., Calle Imperial j No, 17 AlgeciraSf 

Spain, 
1893 Thomson, Wm. Burns, Harrismith, Orange Free State, 

1888 f Thomson, William Charles, Cape Towfi Club, Cape Colony, 
1872 Thorne, Cornelius, Messrs. Maitland j- Co., Shanghai, China, 

1882 Thorne, Henrt Edward, Barbados. 

1897 Thornlby, Hon. Nathan, M.L.C., Melbourne Club, Melbourne, Australia, 

1889 Thornton, Right Key. Samuel, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ballarat, BaUarat, 

Victoria, Australia, 

1884 Thornton, S. Leslie, Resident Magistrate, Savanna-la^Mar, Jamaica, 

1892 fTnoRNTON, William, Maungakawa, Cambridge, Auckland, New Zealand, 
1891 Thorp, Sydney H., Charters Towers^ Queensland, 

1886 fTiNLiNB, John, Nelson, New Zealand, 

1879 ToBiN, Andrew, Wingadee, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 

1897 ToBiN, Wm. Andrew, Wingadee, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 

1885 Todd, Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., F.K.S., Postmaster-General and Super- 

intendent of Telegraphs, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1890 fToLHURST, George E., Grant Boad, Wellington, New Zealand, 

1896 Toll, Benjamin, Charters Towers, Queensland. 

1893 Toll, John T., M.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., Port Adelaide, South Australia, 

1883 t^opp, Hon. James, M.L.C, Baihurst, Gambia, West Africa, 

1888 ToussAiNT, Charles W., The Hollow, Mackay, Queensland, 

1889 t*^^^^^ Gilbert F., Kandapdla Estate, Ceylon, 

1884 fTRAYERS, Benjamin, District Commissioner, Famagusta, Cyprus, 
1888 Trayers, Captain H. de la Cour. 

1898 f Trayers, E. A. 0., M.R.C.S., Residency Surgeon, Kwala Lumpor, Straits 

Settlements, 

1888 Treacher, Hon. W. H., C.M.G., The Residency, Perak, Straits Settle- 
ments. 

1888 Trs3arthen, Wm. Coulson, P.O, Box 1920, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1883 jTreleavan, Charles W., Bogul, Balaclava P.O., Jamaica, 

1890 Trenchahd, Henry, 58 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1897 Tricks, Frederick C, 366 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
1897 Trigg, E. B., Perth, Western Australia. 

1880 Triminoham, William P., The Grange, St. MichaeVs, Barbados {Carre- 

sponding Secretary^ 
1878 Trimmer, Frederick, Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 

1884 I fTRiFPf C, Howard, Geraldine Canterhurv. New Zealand, 
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1883 Tbottkr, Noel, Singapore. 

1899 Tkude, F. B., Kcdgoorlie, Western Australia, 

1869 Trtjtch, Hon. Sir Josrph W., K.C.M.G., Victoria, British Columbia, 
TncKRR, O. A., care of Chartered Co., Salisltury, Rhodesia, 
tTucKBR, Gbobor Alfrkd, Ph.D., J.P., Annandnle, Sydney, N,S.W, 
TnciER, Lr.-CJoLOKKL J. J., M.P., St. John, Kew Brunswick, 
Tucker, W. J. Sanobh, J.P., P.O. Box 122. Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
fTnOKER, WiixiAX KiDOER, 35 Bettdheim Buildings^ Johannesburg, 

IVansvaal, 
TvoxAK, Herbert St. John, Johanneslmrg, IVansvaal, 
TuowELL, Rt. Rev. Bishop Herbert, D.D., Lagos, West Africa. 
Tttllt, W. Alcocx, B.A., Land Board, Brisbane, Queensland, 
TupPER, Hon. Sir Charles, Bart., G.C.M.G., C.B., M.P., Ottawa, 

Canada, 
tTxTRLAND, A. DB Salbs, P.O. Box 1643, Johannesburg, 7\ran»vaal, 
fTuRNBULL, AxEXAifDER H., Elibank, Wellington, New Zealand (Corre^ 

spending Secretary). 
TuRifBULL, Robert McGrbgor, Linburn Station, Otago, Niw Zealand, 
Tubnbttll, Robert T., Wellington, New Zealand, 
TvRKBUix, Thomab, F.R.I.B.A., Wellington, New Zealand, 
f Tttrnbr, Henrt Gtlbs, CormnerciaX Bank, Melbourne, Australia, 
Turner, Jonathan 0., Freetoum, Sierra Leone, 
Turner, Hon. John Herbert, M.L.A., Victoria, British Columbia, 

fTURTON, C. D, 

Ttson, Captain Thomas G., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 



1897 
1888 
1897 
1898 
1883 

1900 
1896 

1887 
1888 

1895 
1898 

1899 
1898 
1899 
1882 
1894 
1888 
1882 
1881 



1897 
1889 

1893 
1899 
1881 



1892 
1889 
1900 
1896 

1887 
1896 
1893 
1885 

1899 
1896 

1884 
1895 
1899 



Udal, Hon. John S., Attorney' General, Suva, Fiji. 

Underwood, £oward Whxiak, Jhllandoomt Koogong-Koot Road, HaV' 

thorn, Melbourne, Australia, 
Upton, Prescott, P.O. Box 1026, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
fUppLEBT, John G., L.R.CJP., L.R.C.S., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Usher, Henrt Charles, F.R.G.S., District Commissioner, Belize, British 

Honduras. 

Van Boescboten, Johannes G., P.O. Box 55, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Van Breda, Sertaas, Havptville, Constantia Road, Wynherg, Cape Colony, 
Van Cuylenburo, Hector, Colombo, Ceylon. 
tVANDEB HoTEN, H. G., African Board of Executors, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Van derRibt, Thomas F. "B., Attomey-at-Law, Grahamstown, Cape Cclony, 
Van Kiekerk, John, M.B.,C.M., P.O. Box 1060, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Van Noothn, Ernest H., Civil Service, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Van Renen, Henrt, Government Land Surveyor, Barkly West, Cape 

Colony, 
Van Rooten, Theodore C, Hatton, Ceylon. 
Van Rtck de Groot, S.H.R., L.S.A., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Accra, 

Gold Coast Colony, 
Van-Senden, E. W., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Van Ulsbn, Dirk, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Vassallo, E. C, M.A., LL.D. 196 Strada S. Ursula, Valletta, Malta. 
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1887 

1899 

1881 

1883 
1888 

1891 

1899 

1897 
1877 
1896 
1886 
1895 
1889 
1899 
1895 

1897 

1896 
1886 
1896 
1897 

1899 
1887 
1897 
1890 
1885 
1889 
1897 
1883 

1898 
1899 

1900 
1876 

1893 
1897 
1891 
1900 

1896 
1881 
1874 



Royal Colonial Institule. 

fVAUGHAN, J. D. W., Suva^ Fiji. 

Vautix, H. D., G.P.O. Perth, Western Australia. 

f Vbendam, J. L., M.D., Eocles House, East Bank, Georgetornn^ BnHA 

Guiana, 
f Velqb, Chablbs Eugenb, JRegistrar, Supreme Court, Singaport, 
f Venn, Hon. IT. W., M.L.A., Dardanup Park, near Bunbmry, Wetten 

Australia. 
YiannvQ, Alfbed B,., Secretary to Government, Tapping, Pierak, Straits 

Settlements. 
Vebco, Joseph C, M.D., F.R.C.S., North Terrace, Adelaide, South 

Australia. 
Vebey, Joseph C, C.G., United Kingdom Mine, Lomagunda^ Bhodmia, 
Vbrlet, Louis, Kingston, Jamaica, 

fVBBMONT, Hon. J. M., M.L.C., J?a/« Katoan, Penang, StraiU SettUmenis, 
f Vebsfbld^ Dibx, J.P., Attorneg-at-'Law, Riversdale, Cape Colony, 
f ViGNE, James Talbot, KimberUy, Cape Cohny, 
f ViNCBMT, Majob William Sladb, Townemlle, Queensland, 
VurrBB, Jambs H., San Jose, Costa Rica, 
ViBET, A. Pebcital, Assistant Colonial Treasurer, FVeeiown, Siena 

Leone. 
Von Stubmeb, His Honoub Judge Spenceb W., Pamell, Auckland, New 

Zeahnd. 
Von Wincklbb, J. W., M.D., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Voss, Houlton H., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Vbeede, Dikk E., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Vhoom, Hekdeik, Jun., Elmitia, Gold Coast Colony. 

Wadey, Waltkb U., King William Street, Adelaide, South Aueiralia, 

Waohorn, James, Cape 2'own, Cape Colony. 

Wainscot, Henry, The Bungalow, South Perth, Western Australia, 

Wait, John Stubbs, M.R.C.S.E., OamarUf New Zealand, 

f Waite, Petbb, Urrbrae, Adelaide, South Australia. 

f Wakeford, George C, Niekviks Rush, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 

Walcott, R. a., Jamaica Club, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Waldron, Derwent, M.B., CM., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Accra, 

Gold Coast Colofiy. 
Walker, A. Blofield, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
tWALKER, Cecil, Barrister-at-Law, Lindfield, Holebrook Place, Uobart, 

Tasmania. 
Walker, Claude Hamilton, Uiica, Fergus Co., Montana, U,8.A. 
fWALKER, Hon. Sir Edward Noel, E.C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, 

ColombOf Ceylon. 
f Walker, Hon. Giles F., M.L.C, J.P., Colombo, Ceylon, 
Walker, H. R., Onslow Villa, New Brighton, Christchurch, New S^ealand, 
Walker, His Honour Chief Justice J. Bayldon, St. Vincent, West Indies, 
-fWALKER, James T., Waltham Buildings, Bond Street, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
Walker, John, Roscbank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
fWALKER, Joseph, Hamilton House, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
JWalkeb, R. B. N., M.A.,F.R.G.S., British Sherbro, West Africa. 
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1884 t^^^"^*^ ^« ^' CaiTCHBTT, C.M.G., Principal Under'Secrelan/, Sydney ^ 

New South Wales, 

1891 fWALKEBy R. Leslie, Hobart, Tasmania, 

1888 fWALKEB, LiEur.-CoLONEL R. S. Fbowd, C.M.G., Commandant of Malay 

States Guides, Perdk, Straits Settlements, 
1897 Walkeb, Wm. Hewer, Gwelo, Bhodesia, 

1897 Walkulte, Joseph J., Brisbane, Queensland, 
1882 Wall, T. A. 

1894 Wallace, Edwabd Clement, P.O. Box 186, Bulawayo, Bhodesia, 

1898 Wallis, Captain Chables B. 

1894 t^ALLis, The Rt. Rev. Frederic, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wellington, 

Bishopscourt, Wellington, New Zealand, 

1896 Walus, Henry R., Fort Johnston, British Central Africa. 

1889 t Walsh, Albert, BortElieaheth, Cape Colony, 

1890 Walsham, Walter K, 201 Loop Street, Maritzburg, Natal, 

1889 Walshe, Albebt Patrick, Market Square, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
1881 f Walter, Hekrt J., Wellington, New Zealand, 

1881 t^^^^^-^ss, Hon. Thomas D., M.L.C., Ballarat, Victoria, Australia. 

1879 Ward, Hon. Lieut.-Colonel Charles J., C.M.G., M.P.C., Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

1 892 Ward, Henry A., Premier Mine, Beaconsfield, Cape Colony. 
1873 Ward, William Curtis, Victoria, British Columbia. 

1897 Wardbop, Alexander Tjckeb, F.R.G.S., Labuan, British North Borneo. 

1885 Ware, Jerry Oeorqe, care of Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia. 

1879 IWabe, John, Tatyoon, Yalla-y-Poora, Victoria, Australia, 

1886 fWABE, Joseph, Minjah, Carramut, Victoria, Australia, 

1880 ^W ARE, J.C., Yallar-y-Poora, Victoria, Australia. 

1886 Warminoton, Arthob, Moneague P.O., St. Ann's, Jamaica. 

1882 fWABNEB, Oliver W., Emigration Agent for Trinidad, 11 Garden Rea^h, 

Calcutta. 

1895 Wabbbn, John Reynolds, Durban, Natal. 

1890 Wabton, Lt.-Col. R. Gardner, Maison Puenzieux, Clarens, Switzerland, 
1889 f WATHtHorsE, Abthub, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1888 Watxins, Arnold H., M.D., F.R.C.S., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1891 Watkins, a. J. W., A.M.lD8t.C.E., Kwala Lumpor, Straits Settlements. 

1893 f Watson, Chables A. Scott, Moonarcc, Gawler Banges, Port Augusta, 

South Australia. 

1885 Watson, Fbai^ Dashwood, cjo Messrs. FHnlay, Muir j- Co., Calcutta, 

1887 f Watson, H. Frasbb, P.O. Box 500, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1886 f Watson, T. Tennant, Govt. Surveyor, Civil Service Club, Cape Town, 

Cape Colony. 
1895 t^^TT, Edwabd J., Napier, New Zealand. 
1900 Watt, Ebnbbt A. S., B.A., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1887 I Watt, Wzluam Hoidbn* Sydney, New South Wales. 

1898 t^ATTfl, John Whiddobne, Ivy, Barberton, Transvaal. 

1900 ] Way, Edward J., Anglo-French Exploration Co., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1881 j Wat, E., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1891 t^AY, The Rt. Hon. Chief Justice Sib Samtel J., Sabt., Adelaide, 
I South Australia. 

1892 [ t^AYLAND, Abthub E., West Hill, Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
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Waiulmv, Chabuk F. B^ JohtameAurff, IVannaai. 

ytAiLurv, CUBLM Wm. H., J Ct^ Celo^. 

WiTiJuro, WitTM H., Btlment Wut, Otf Ootaag. 

R, U.D., 7^ ir«<ar« Jaifrali*. 

K, C.E., Cliti <Ia fh^nOona, 8 Am tFJI/amd*^ B» 
A Janeiro, Branl. 
WsBB, Altbkd, Somerut Eait, Cape ColMj/. 
WiBB, BKvn, D J>. 

Wbbbxk, CMmiMa, 

WnsKB, Tai TsoBjmu, D.D., Zonl £wl(ip f^ 

I88S 



WnL, BnifuiiM 

Wbu, ft 

Wbo, 

WitL, 

KoEL, Bmnaa'i Find Gold JU^i, KalgoorUe, WaUn 

US KintberUy, Cape Colony. 

Bank of Mauntiue, Por LouU, Xaaritiiu. 
Wktot, Hob. IIbnhy L., M.L.C, Colombo, Ca/toi. 
Wbhtwobth, ^^^ Ctab, Sydney, Nm South WeiM, 

Q., C.E. 

2 ffConntU Slrett, Sydney, New SoulA Wain. 
Union South Walet. 

Colony. 

.5-48 
••5fe 

(CTorrMpoMJiii^ Stertlaty). 
''i 81. John;, NtMifimmilamd. 

, Cafe Colony. 
WutTUOBB, HoH. Sm Qeobgi S., K.C.H.a, HX.C., 

yapier. Sew Zealand. 

ui,TOK, Tarramin, Corowa, Kia Sonih Walet. 
IRWWiuuFt H., M.L.C.. St. Jein't, Antigua iCorretpondilty 

.VcKi Zealand. 
uYTB, Avitralia. 

fWicuuK, H. ^ ffreup, vid Samanti, Jrifiii Kate Smmm. 

tWucjiSD, C. P., P.O. Bo* 1352,47ij*flniiM4Krj', SVmwvaa'. 
WiKMHB, Lpdwio, Cape Town, Capt Colony. 
WiuiBiuAu, UoMU) Fi, Matter of tie Supreme Court, Froitmm, Sierrm 
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1 895 Wild, Josbfh H. , A.M.In8t.C.E., P. 0, Box 247, Johannesburg ^ Trcmwaal, 
1891 Wilding, Henrt Amblbb, care of African Association, Aoora, Gold 

Coast Colony. 
1900 WiLEicAN, Hbnbt St. John, Gwelo, Rhodesia, 
1899 Wilkinson, Chablbs D., Hong Kong. 
1898 Wilkinson, E. F. W., PMUs Works Dept., Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1883 Wilkinson, W. Bibkenshaw, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1890 fWiLKs, Samuel Jebbold, C.E., Hand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1882 WiLLCocxs, Edwabd J. R., Principal of the Training Institution, George* 
town, British Guiana. 

1898 Williams, Abchibald J., Zomba, British Central Africa, 

1897 Williams, Brigabs R., Tarkwa Government Railway, Secondee, Gold 

Coast Colony, 

1888 Williams, Hon. Chablbs Ribt, Treasurer, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1890 f Williams, £. Vavghan, J J*., Gong Gong, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 

1897 fWiLLiAMS,EBNEST, A.M.INST.C.E., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 f Williams, Fred. W., Napier, New Zealand. 

1884 Williams, Hon. Sib Habtlet, Judge of the Supreme Court, Melbourne, 

Australia. 

1896 t Williams, Jambs Augustus, Bonthe, Sherhro, West Africa, 

1 890 Williams, Jambs Nblson, Hastings, Napier, New Zealand, 

1896 Williams, John J., Heidelberg, Transvaal. 

1898 Williams, John Mallinson, Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, 
1898 Williams, Hon. Mb. Justice Joshua S., Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1893 WiLLLOfs, JosiAH, L.R.C.P., FJI.G.S., cjo Messrs, Wm. Watson ^ Co., 
Port Said, Egypt. 

1893 Williams, Rev. Montague, The Parsonage, Bacchus Marsh, Victoria, 

Australia. 

1891 Williams, Rohbbt, O.E., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1888 f Williams, Thomas D., 3 Union Buildings, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1898 Williams, W. Gbobge, Ptiblic Works Department, Lagos, West Africa, 

1899 Williams, Wm. Nance, Ipoh, Perak, Straits Settlements. 

1886 f Williams, Zachabiah A., Manchester House, Lagos, West AJrica, 

1882 Williamson, Hon. Alexandeb, C.M.G., M.E.C., Bdiee, British Honduras 

( Corresponding Secretary). 
1B96 Wills, Geobob F., P.O. Box 561, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1880 WiLMAN, Hebbbbt, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1894 t Wilson, Albebt J., 89 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, 

1897 Wilson, Alexandeb J., Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1898 Wilson, AiDEN D., cjo H, Lindsay, Esq., Solicitor, Green's Buildings, 

Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1897 Wilson, Benjamin, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1886 Wilson, H. E. Colonel Sir David, KC.M.G., Government House, Belize, 
! British Honduras. 

1896 1 Wilson, Edward L., Barrack Street, Perth, Western Australia. 

1883 Wilson, Frederick H., Cashnere, Chrisichurch, New Zealand. 

1899 Wilson, George, C.B., Sub- Commissioner, Uganda (Corresponding 
I Secretary). 

1801 f Wilson, Geobob PbanglkV, C.E., llobart, Tasmania. 

1897 j. Wilson, James Q., Bulls, Rang i tiki. New Zealand, 
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fWiuoN, Jamkh W., Sandakan, Britith North Borneo, 

Wii.«oif, John, JJ*., KaJgoorlie, Wmtem Amtralia, 

Wii4()if, JouWy Port Loms, Mauritius, 

tWiiM>K, Hon. W. Horatio, C,^0,,JllLL.C.,£Mome CktmUre^j 
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1887 
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1887 
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1883 
1888 
1888 



1887 

1897 
1881 



Wtatt, Cha8. GiTT A., Georgetown^ BrUith Guiana, 

Wtxhax, Alfsxd L., M.D., 40 St, Maty Street^ St, Jokn*$, Antigua, 

Wtlib, Savxtxl, 49 Eligabeth Street, Melbourne, Auitralia, 

Wtlux, Bbtcb J., Kalupahani^ HaldumuUa, Ceylon, 

Wtndbam, Captain William, H.B.M, Consulate, Ckieago, U,S,A, 

Wtnnb, Hon. Agab, MX.C, Ballarat, Victoria, Australia, 

fYoNOB, Ckcil a. S., M.L.A., Furth, Dargle, Maritzburg, Natal, 
YouNO, Alfred J. K,, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Belize, British Honduras, 
fYoxJNO, Hon. Captain Abthvb H., C.M.Q-., Chi^ Secretary, Nicosia, 

Cyprus, 
fYoTTNO, Chablbs G., M.A.y M.D. 

fYouNO, H. C. Abthxtb, Fairymead, Bundaberg, Queensland, 
fYoTTNO, HoBACB £. B., Fairymead, Bundaberg, Queensland, 
fYouNo, Hon. Jambs H., M.E.C.» Nassau^ Bahamas, 
YoxTNO, John, J.P., 256 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Young, William Douglas, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Port Louis, 

Mauritius, 

fZBAL, Hon. Sib William Austin, K.C.M.G., M.L.C., Thorak, Melbourne, 

Australia. 
ZiBTSMAN, Louis F., M.L.A., Attomey-at-Law, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
ZocHONis, Gbobgb B., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
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LIST OP PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, Ac, TO WHICH COPIES 
OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE ARE PRESENTED. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Advocates* Library, Edinburgh. 
Anthropological Institute, London. 
Athensnm Club, London. 
Bishopsgate Institute, London. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
British Empire League. 
British Museum, London. 
Brown's Free Library, Liverpool. 
Cambridge University Library. 
Carlton Club, London. 
Castle Mail Packets Co., London. 
Ceylon Association. 
City Liberal Club, London. 
Colonial College, HoUesley Bay, Suffolk. 
Colonial Office, London. 
Crystal Palace Library. 
East India Association, London. 
Free Public Library, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Birmingham. 
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Bradford. 
Bristol. 
Cardiff. 
Chelsea. 
Clerkenwell. 
Darlington. 
Derby. 
Dumbarton. 
Dundee. 
Hull. 

Kensington. 
Kilburn. 
Leeds. 
Le wish am. 
Manchester. 
Newington. 
Norwich. 
„ „ Nottingham. 
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II II 
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II II 
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Oldham. 

Plymouth. 

Putney. 

St. George, Hanover Square. 

o o3 
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The Free Pnblio Librazy, 8i Mwguet and St. John, We 
„ „ StBCArtin*i.in.Uw-Fialda.[miiiili 

I, ft Sh e fltol d . 

,• ,» Stoke Newington. 

„ Bwftnaea. 

„ „ Wigan. 

,, Guildhall Library, London. 

„ HooBe of Commons, London. 

„ House of Lords, London. 

„ Imperial Institnte, London. 

„ Liua Office Library, London. 

„ Listitnte of Bankers, London. 

„ Listi^tion of Civil Engineers. 

„ InteUigenoe Department, War Offioe. 

„ Japan Society, London. 

„ Liverpool Geographical Society. 

„ London Chamber of Conmierce. 

„ London Lastitation. 

„ London Library. 

„ Manchester Geographical Society. 

„ Minet Pnblio Library, Camberwell. 

„ Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

„ National Clnb, lK>ndon. 

„ Natural History Moseam, London. 

„ Orient Steam Navigation Co., London. 

„ Peninsalar and Oriental Steam Navigation Co., Londo 

„ People's Palace Library, London. 

„ Keform Club, London. 

„ lloyal Asiatic Society, London. 

„ Koyal Engineer Institute, Chatham. 

„ Royal Gardens, Kew. 

„ Royal Geographical Society, London. 

„ Royal Institution of Great Britain, London. 

„ Royal Scottish Geographical Society, Edinburgh. 

„ Royal Society of Literature, London. 

„ Royal Statistical Society, London. 

„ Royal United Service Institution, London. 

„ Science and Education Library, South Kensington. 

„ Society of Arts, London. 

„ Stirling and Glasgow Public Library. 

„ Tate Central Library, Brixton. 

Tate Public Librarv, Streatham. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

Tynefdde Geographical Society. 

Union Steam Ship Co., London. 

Victoria Institute, London. 

West India Committee, London. 
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COLONIES. 

Bkitibh North America. 

Tiie Houses of Parliament, Ottawa. 
„ Legislative Assembly, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
„ Legislative Assembly of British Columbia. 
„ „ „ New Brunswick. 

„ „ „ Newfoundland. 

„ „ „ Ontario. 

,. ,. Prince Edward Island. 

,. „ „ Quebec. 
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The Bureau of Mines, Quebec. 
,, Bureau of Statistics, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
„ Canadian Bankers* Association, Montreal. 
„ Canadian Institute, Toronto. 
„ Council of Arts and Manufactures, Montreal. 
„ Fraser Institute, Montreal. 
„ General Mining Association, Quebec. 
„ Geographical Society, Quebec. 
„ Geological Survey of Canada. 
„ Hamilton Association. 

Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, Winnipef^. 

King's College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 

Literary and Scientific Society, Ottawa. 

McGill University, Montreal. 
„ MacLeod Historical Society, Alberta, N.W.T. 
„ Natural History Society of New Brunswick. 
„ New Brunswick Historical Society. 
„ Nova Scotia Historical Society. 

Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science. 

Public Library, Hamilton. 

Public Library, Toronto. 

Public Library, Victoria, British Columbia. 
„ Public Library, Windsor. 
„ Queen's University, Kingston. 
„ University Library, Winnipeg. 
„ University of Toronto. 
„ Victoria University, Toronto. 

AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 

New South Wales. 

The Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Australian Museum, Sydney. 
Department of Mines, Geological Survey. 
Engineering Association of New South Wales. 
Free Public Library, Bathurst. 

„ Newcastle. 

„ Sydney. 

Houses of Parliament, Sydney. 
Mechanics' Institute, Albury. 
Boyal Geographical Society of Australasia. 
Boyal Society of New South Wales. 
School of Art, Graftcn. 

„ Maitland West. 

„ Wollongong. 

Sydney University. 
United Service Institution, Sydney. 
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Queensland. 

The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 

„ Royal Geographical Society of Australasia (Queensland 

„ Royal Society of Queensland. j Branch). 

„ School of Art, Bowen, Port Denison. 
„ „ Brisbane. 

„ „ Ipswich. 

„ „ Rockhampton. 
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South Australia. 

The Houses of Parliament, Adelaide. 
„ Pablic Library, Adelaide. 

Boyal Geographical Society of Australasia (South Aostn- 
Boyol Society, Adelaide. [lian Brandi). 

Zoological and Acclimatisation Society, Adelaide. 
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Tasmanu. 

The Honses of Parliament, Hobart. 
„ Mechanics* Institute, Launceston. 
„ Public Library, Hobart 

Launceston. 
Boyal Society of Tasmania. 
Statistical Department, Hobart. 
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ViCTOBIA. 

The Houses of Parliament, Melbourne. 

„ AtheniBum and Burke Museum, Beeohworth. 

„ Bankers' Institute of Australasia, Melbourne. 

,, Mechanics' Institute and Athenieum, Melbourne. 

„ Mechanics' Institute, Sale. 
„ „ Sandhurst. 

„ „ Stawell. 

„ MelbDume University. 

„ Public Library, Ballarat. 
„ „ Castlemaine. 

M ,» Geelong. 

„ „ Melbourne. 

„ Boyal Geographical Society of Australasia (Victorian 

„ Boyal Society of Victoria. [Branch). 

„ United Service Institution, Melbourne. 

Western Australia. 

The Geological Survey Office, Perth. 
Houses of Parliament, Perth. 
Itegistrar-General, Perth. 
Victoria Public Library, Perth. 
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New Zealand. 

The Houses of Parliament, Wellington. 
„ Athenieum and Mechanics' Institute, Dunedin. 
,, Auckland Institute. 
„ Canterbury College, Christchurch. 
„ New Zealand Institute, Wellington. 
Polynesian Society, Wellington. 
Public Library, Auckland. 

Wellington. 
University of Otago, Dunedin. 
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Caps Coloht. 

The Hooses of Parliament, Capetown. 
Chamber of Commeroe, Capetown. 

„ „ Port Elizabeth. 

Public Library, Capetown. 

„ Grahamstown. 

„ Kimberley, Griqnaland West. 

„ Port Elizabeth. 

Bhodesia. 
Pnblio Library, Bolawayo. 

Natal. 

The Geological Surrey, Pietermaritzburg. 
The Houses of Parliament, Pietermaritzborg. 

„ Public Library, Durban. 

„ „ „ Pietermaritzburg. 

Ws8T Indies. 

The Agricultural Society of Trinidad. 
Agriculture Office, Antigua. 
Free Public Library, Antigua. 
Free Libranr, Barbados. 
Court of Policy, British Guiana. 
Houses of Parliament, Grenada. 
Listitute of Jamaica. 
Jamaica Agricultural Society, Kingston. 
Royal Agrici^tural and Conunercial Society of British 
Victoria Institute, Trinidad. [Guiana. 

Maubitius. 
The Public Library, Port Louis. 

India. 
The Agri-Horticultural Society of Madras. 

Cbtlon. 

The Planters' Association of Ceylon, Eandy. 
„ Boyal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch). 

Straits Sbttlexxntb. 
The Boyal Asiatic Society (Straits Branch). 

AUSTBIA. 

The Geographical Society, Vienna. 

Belgium. 

Biblioth^ue de TEtat Independant du Congo. 
Institute Colonial. 
Institute International. 
Soci6t6 d'Etudes Coloniales. 
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Africa, zxvii. 218 ; on the Financial 

Belations of the Empire. Can they 

be improved ? xxviii. 306 
Bahamas, the, xxxi. 162 
Balance-sheet of the Washington 

Treaty, iv. 7 
Barrett, H. J., on Boers of South 

Africa, i. 175 
Bate, J., on Opening of the Suez 

Canal, ii. 78 
Beanlands, Bev. Canon, on British 

Columbia, xxiii. 143 
Bechuanaland, xvii. 5 
Bedford, Bev. W. K. B., on Malta and 

the Maltese Bace, xxvii. Ill 
Begg, Alex., on Canadian North-West, 

XV. 181 
Bell, Sir F. Dillon, on Indebtedness of 

Australasian Colonies, xiv. 13 
Benefits to the Colonies of being 

Members of the British Empire,viii. 3 
Berkeley, T. B. H., on the Leeward 

Islands, zii. 9 
Berry, Sir Graham, on Colonies in 

Relation to the Empire, xviii. 4 
Best Means of Drawing Together the 

Interests of the United Kingdom 

and the Colonies, vi. 5 
Eirchenough, Henry, on Some Aspects 

of our Imporial Trade, xxix. 104 
Bissctt (Sir) J., on South Africa and 

her Colonies, vii. 80 
Blytli, Sir Arthur, on South Australia, 

xi. 181 
Baern of S. Africa, i. l?-') 
Bonwick, James, on the Writing of 

Colonial History, xxvi. 270 
Boose, J. E., on Library of the Royal 

Colonial Institute, xxv. 394 
Borneo (British), xvi. 27^5 ; xxix. 01 
Botanical Enterprise of the Empire, 

xi. 273 
Bourinot, Sir J. G., on Marine and 

Fisheries of Canada, iv. 55 ; on 

National Development of Canada, 

xi. 90 
Bourne, Stephen, on Extended Colo- 
nisation, xi. 8 
Bowen, Right Hon. Sir G. F., on 

Federation of the Empire, xvii. 283 
Boyd-Carpenter, H., on Influence of 

Commerce on the Development of 

the Colonial Empire, xxiv. 315 
Braddon, Sir E. N. C, on Tasmania, 

XX. 319 ; on Australasia : a Vindica- 
tion, xxiii. 50 
Brassey, Right Hon. Lord, on a Colo- 
nial Naval Volunteer Force, ix. 355; 

on Recent Impressions in Australia, 



six. 120; on Recent Social and 

PoUtical Progress in Victoria, xxix. 

282 ; on West Indies in 1892, xxiiL 

823 
Brassey, Hon. T. A., on Studies in 

Australia in 1896, xxviii. 119 
British Borneo, xxix. 61 
British Columbia, xviii. 189 ; a Pro- 
blem of Colonial Development, xxiii. 

143 ; Goldfields of, xxix. 68 ; Mineral 

Wealth of, xxiv. 238 
British Defence, 1800-1900, xxxi. 208 
British East Africa, xxii. 3 
British Empire, xxv. 167 ; Money of 

the, xxi. 117 
British Empure of To-day, xvi. 808 
British Federalism : its Bise and Pro- 
gress, xxiv. 95 
British Guiana, and its Boundary, 

xxxi. 133 ; Forests of, ▼. 136; 

Notes on, xxiv. 51 ; Possibilities of 

the North-West District of, xxvL 33 
British New Guinea, xxiv. 289 ; xxvi 

193 ; XXX. 238 
British North America, Indians of, v. 

222 
British North Borneo, xvi. 273 
British Rule in Malaya, xxvii. 273 
British South Africa and the Zola 

War, X. 105 
British West Africa and the Trade of 

the Interior, xx. 90 
Broome, Sir F. Napier, on Western 

Australia, xvi. 180 
Bryce, J. Annan, on Burma, xvii. 180 
Building, Purchase of Freehold, xvii. 

210 
Burma, the Latest Addition to the 

Empire, xvii. 180 
Bury, Viscount (Earl of Albemarle), 

on Balance-sheet of the Washington 

Treaty, iv. 7 

Calder, J. E., on Forests of Tasmania, 
iv. 173 ; on Woodlands of Tasmania, 
V. IG6 

Calthrop, E. B., on Light Bailways for 
the Colonies, xxix. 98 

Cameron, Commander V. L., on 
Central Africa, vii. 274 

Campbell, W., on Postal Conununica- 
tion with the East, xiv. 223 

Canada, xxii. 136; and Ocean High- 
ways, xxvii. 398 ; and the States for 
Settlement, iii. 148 ; as I remember 
it, and as it is, viii. 45; British 
Association in, xvi. 95 ; Future of, 
xii. 88 ; in Belation to the Unity of 
the Empire, xxv. 325 ; its Progress 
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and Berelopment, z. 71 ; its Unde- 
veloped Interior, ix. 225; Lord 
Dnlferin on, v. 252; Marine and 
Fisheries of, iv. 55 ; National Deve- 
lopment of, xi. 90 ; North-West 
Territories of, xiv. 59 ; Oar Belations 
with, and Great Colonies, xv. 41 ; 
Progress of, and Development of 
the North -West, xiii. 149 ; Becent and 
Prospective Development of xvii., 
106; Western, Before and Since 
Confederation, xxviii. 246 

Canadian Commnnity, Characteristics 
of, i. 162 

Canadian Lands and their Develop- 
ment, XX. 273 

Canadian North-Wcst, Seventeen 
Years in, xv. 181 

Cape Colonies and Central Africa, 
Trade of, xi. 57 

Carrington, Lord, on Australia as I 
saw it, xxiL 3 

Carrington, George, on Oar West 
Indian Colonies, xxix. 171 

Carter, Sir Gilbert, on the Colony of 
Lagos, xxviii. 275 

Castella, H. de, on Wine-growing in 
British Colonies, xix. 295 

Cattanach, A. J., on Belations of 
Colonies to the Parent State, ii. 68 

Celebration of the Qaeen's Birthday 
thronghoat the Empire, xxvi. 377 

Census of 1891 : CorresiK>ndence, xviii. 
833 

Central Africa: England's work in, 
xxviii. 50 

Ceylon, Irrigation in, xv. 223; Tea 
Indostry of, xix. 85 ; its Attractions 
to Visitors and Settlers, xxiii. 209 ; 
One Hundred Years of British Bale 
in, xxvii. 314 ; in 1899, xxxi.*4 

Chalmers, Bev. J., on New Guinea, 
xviii. 89 

Charter of Incorporation, Boyal, xiv. 
852 

Chesne^, Sir George, on the British 
Empire, xxv. 167 

Chesson, F. W., on Fiji, vi. 89; on 
Manitoba, iii. 102; on Polynesian 
Labour Question, iii. 34 
Chewings, Dr. C, on Geological Notes 
on the Coolgardie Goldfields, xxvii. 
256 

Christian, Charles, on Cyprus and its 

possibilities, xxviii. 113 
Civilisation of the Pacific, vii. 149 
Claims of Officials in Service of Colo- 
nial Governments: Correspondence, 
xviii. 335 



Clarence, L. B., on One Hundred Years 
of British Bule in Ceylon, xxvii. 314 

Clarke, Lieut.-Col. Sir George S., on 
National Defence, xxvii. 117 

Clarke, Hyde, on Financial Bcsourcets 
of the Colonies, iii. 130 ; on the 
Utility of Establishing a Beportcr 
on Trade Products in the Colonial 
Omce, ii. 154 

Clayden, Arthur, on New Zealand, xvi. 
148; on Oar Colonial Food Sup- 
plies, xxvii. 392 

Clifford, Hugh, on Life in the Malay 
Peninsula; as it was and is, xxx. 
369 

Climates of the British Colonies, viii. 
180 

Coal throughout the British Empire, 
Distribution of, iii. 167 

Cockbum. Hon. Sir John A., on South 
Australia as a Federal Unit, xxx. 
208 

Colmer, J. G., on Development of 
Canada, xvii. 106 

Colomb, Sir J. C. B., on British De- 
fence, 1800-1900, xxxi.208; Colonial 
Defence, iv. 217 ; on Imperial and 
Colonial Besponsibilities in War, 
viii. 305 ; on Imperial Defence, xvii. 
390 

Colonial Aids to British Prosperity,v. 13 

Colonial and Indian Trade of England. 
ix. 109 

Colonial Conference of 1887, xix. 4 

Colonial Defence, iv. 217 ; xxvii. 117 

Colonial Delegates, Beception of, xviii. 
252 

Colonial Expansion, xxvi. 3 

Colonial Food Supplies, xxvii. 392 

Colonial Government Securities, xviii. 
254 

Colonial History, the Writing of, xxvi. 
270 

Colonial Literature, Becords of, 379 

Colonial Military Assistance and the 
Soudan, xvi. 214 

Colonial Museum Deputation, vii. 1 

Colonial Naval Volunteer Force, ix. 355 

Colonial Producer, The, xxviii. 76 

Colonial Question, ii. 58 

Colonial Beform, iii. 84 

Colonial Belations, iii. 13 

Colonial Subjects in Schools, xiv. 387 

Colonies and the Century, xxx. 324 ; 
and the English Labouring Classes, 
viii. 144 ; Dairy Industry in, xxviii, 
194; Extinct Animals of, x. 267; 
Financial Besources of the, iii. 130 ; 
in Belation to tho Empire, xviii. 4 ; 
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in the Royal Title — Memorial to the 
Queen, vii. 124 ; Light Bailways 
for the, xxix. 98; Political and 
Municipal Boundaries of, zii. 311 

Colonisation, ii. 124, xx. 53 ; and Ex* 
pansion of the Empire, xxvii. 41 ; a 
Necessity to the Mother Country, 
xi. 8 ; Practical, xviii. 297 ; Social 
Aspects of, i. 135 ; and Utilising of 
Ocean Islands, ii. 117 ; Systematic, 
XXX. 25 

Colonisation of Central Africa, vii. 274 
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